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CHAPTER I. 

1 I'RusT it is not presumptuous to suppose, 
that to that Being, who has revealed himself 
to us as a God of mercy and of love, the sight 
of human fate and all its vicissitudes, the wan- 
dering course of each intelligent creature, the 
cflect of every man's actions upon others during 
his life, the results that follow from generation 
to generation unto the end of time, the hopes 
tliat are formed but to be disappointed, the dis- 
appointments which are in reality blessings, the 
longings for that which would prove destruc- 
tive, the joys that kill, and the sorrows that 
make alive, with all the infinite complications 
of one event with another from the commence- 
ment to the close (which offer to our eyes no- 
thing but a confused, inextricable maze), must 
he a subject of deep interest, as His all-compre- 
hending view beholds the beginning and the end, 
and sees creation and all its results rounded in 
by His own glory. Yes, surely it must be to 
Almighty love and wisdom a sight of deep in- 
lerest : for God, in permitting free-will to man, 
could never leave him without the protection 
of His tenderness and mercy; and the mere 
exercise of those attributes implies a care, an 
interest in his fate. 

To our limited view, however, the course of 
one human being oflfers matter for meditation 
and for feeling enough ; and to trace the life of 
a fellow-mortal from the cradle to the grave — 
wherever we can do so with anything like a 
knowledge of the actions, the events, the mo- 
tives, and the thoughts — ^is, perhaps, the most 
instructive study that we can pursue. In the 
history before us, then — a history which all who 
are acquainted with the annals of France during 
the last century will know to be a true one— I 
shall commence with the very earliest period, 
and begin with the events which preceded the 
birth of him whose changeful existence I pur- 
pose to depict. 

In the wide, green court of an old French 
chateau, surrounded by high walls, with a tall 
iron gate at one end, and the raised terrace on 
which the mansion itsdf stood on the. other, 
were collected, one evening in the month of 
June, a gay and merry group of peasantry as 
ever danced upon the grass in that land of light 
and thoughtless hearts. A great upturned wine- 
barrel served as a throne for the fiddler, the 
girls and lads were in their best, and many a 
jok^ and jest, with which I will not regale the 
reader's ears, passed gayly among the groups, 
circulated chiefly, it would seem, at the expense 
of a stout, well-looking peasant of about thirty 
rears of age, and a neat-looking, pretty young 
woman of two or three-and-twenty, habited as 



, together through the whole evening, and, by the 
gay attire of the man and the profuse ornamenti 
that decked the ghrl, it was easy to perceive that 
they were bride and bridegroom. 

It was, indeed, the marriage evening of Gerard 
Latouches and Marguerite Lemaire — a 'mar- 
riage which had been brought about by the good 
offices of Marguerite's master and xhistress ; 
and now, ader carousing through the whole 
day in the court of the castle, and the garden- 
er's cottage at the side, they were dancing the 
sun down to the sound of the fiddle, with quite 
as much wine in their heads as any of the par- 
ty could carry without approaching to inebri- 
ety. 

Standing upon the terrace above were a lady 
and gentleman, themselves in their early prime, 
the Marquis de Langy being now in his seven- 
and-twentieth year, and the marchioness sev- 
eral years younger. A fine boy, of four years 
old, hung at his mother's gown ; and a taU, 
dark man, some eight or ten years older than 
the marquis, but bearing a strong family resem- 
blance to him, stood near the lady, with the lit- 
tle boy between them, among the curls of whose 
fair hair rested his strong and sinewy hand. 

"A merry scene, my sweet niece," he ob- 
served, speaking to the marchioness ; " I have 
not seen a merrier since you made Victor hap- 
py with your hand some five years ago." 

" Five 1" said the lady, thoughtfully. " Yes, 
indeed, it is more than five, for this dear boy 
was four last April. But I do love to see you 
in a gay party, my good uncle ; for, though you 
are so grave yourself, you seem to enjoy it as 
much as any one." 

** 1 do, Adele," he said ; " for I like to see my 
fellow-beings enjoy the short life that their or- 
ganization allows them. With us, who think 
that this life is all, it is pleasant to see the most 
made of it." 

** Hush, hush !" cried the lady, holding up her 
finger with a look of playful reproach. " I will 
not hear you upon those subjects." 

" You might, safely," replied the other. 
'* Those who think as I do have none of the 
spirit of conversion about them ; and, indeed, 
we would rather not. We see no reason why 
other people should not continue in their pleas- 
ant delusions. Probably the finest and the 
most beneficial of all the works of fancy is reli- 
gion. I would not take a particle of it from you 
to save my life." 

♦* Come, Victor, come !" cri^ the lady; " they 
are all giving their little presents, and we must 
give ours also. Let us go down. Will you 
come, Monsieur de St. Medard 1" 



" We all intend to do the same," rejoined iUa 

^, ^ ,_ Marquis de Laxi^. ^^'^'-^i^ ^\is3cL^xs^^^^\s:»- 
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** And T have gi^t such a pretty bonbonniire /" 
said the little boy. 

The Viscount de St. Medard bent down his ! 
head and kissed hun, saying, " I will put ten ■ 
loQis in the inside, and so your uncle's present 
and your own shall go tpgether." 

The child was delighted at the idea, and heM 
out the little ornamented box which he had 
bought to give to the new-married couple. His 
father's uncle counted out ten golden pieces into 
it, and the little party descended the steps of 
the. terrace towards the spot where the mar- 
quis's tenantry were enjoying themselves. 

Whether it depends on our insular situation, 
or whether some drop of strange and irritable 
fluid has mingled by chance in the mixed cur- 
rent of the English blood, I know not ; but cer- 
tain it is^that there is a nmch greater portion 
of mauvaise hintc — I beg the reader's pardon for 
using a French expression — ^in the English char- 
acter than in that of any other nation upon the 
earth. That is to say, ten men will feel it in 
England where one man feels it in France: 
which is the reason, and perhaps the only rea- 
son, why a French peasant does a thousand 
things with grace and ease, upon which an 
English one spends a vast deal of awkwardness 
and trouble. 

The good people in the court had gone on 
dancing, sporting, and laughing, without the 
slightest restraint, although they knew that the 
eyes of their lord and lady were upon them ; 
and, even while the party from the chateau was 
approaching, they ceased not in their proceed- 
ings, which were somewhat curious to eyes not 
much accustomed to witness the habits and 
manners of the lower classes. Each person had 
brought with him to the wedding a small pres- 
ent of some kind, as is still very customary in 
many parts of France ; and now, two and two 
— a man and a woman — ^they advanced to the 
oound of the fiddle, and made their little ofifer- 
ing to the young couple — the man giving his 
gift to the bride, and taking a kiss for an equiv- 
alent ; the woman presenting her*8 to the bride- 
groom, and receiving a warm salute in return. 
Some of the presents were of considerable 
value ; but, in those cases where poverty did 
not permit of any expensive purchase, the giver 
covered the smallness of his gift by the Indi- 
crousness of its character, and endeavoured to 
excite a laugh at his fun, if he called forth no 
admiration of his generosity. 

With every sense of propriety, however, the 
peasants, as soon as the marquis and marchio- 
ness were near enough to make it evident that 
they were coming to ofi^ the^ir presents like- 
wise, drew back to let them advance, and the 
bride and bridegroom rose fVom the chairs in 
which they had been seated, and received them 
with all respect. 

Marguerite was a pretty-looking girl, hiding a 
good deal of gay and light-hearted fun under a 
demure look, while Latouches himself was,- as 
ure have said, a stout, handsome countryman ; 
though, to speak truth, he seemed somewhat 
more abashed by his new capacity of bridegroom 
than M<irguerite by hers of bride. 

The marquis and marchioness presented their 

^l/ls; and the noble lord, though not a man to 

i^anyr the droi^ du seigneur io any unpleasant 

extent, took a hearty taate of the fair maid's 



lips, while the bridegroom approached hid ro> 
spectfully to the cheek of the marchioness. The 
little boy w^as fondled and caressed by both, as 
he held out the honbonnihe to his mother's for- 
mer maid, saying, " There, Marguerite ! my un- 
cle's present is in the inside." 

The maid opened it, and instantly dropped a 
low courtesy to Monsieur de St. Medard, while 
the bridegroom looked over her shoulder into 
the box with a glistening eye at the sight of the 
gold, and whispered to her to count it. Mar- 
guerite, however, knew better, and, closing the 
box again quietly, handed it to Latouches, say- 
ing, in a low tone, "Fy, you miser !" 

The noble party then withdrew to a little dis- 
tance, and talked to some of the elder people, 
while the rest of the peasants brought up their 
presents also, and shouts of laughter continued 
till the snn went down. The merry scene then 
closed, and Marguerite and her husband retired 
to a cottage hard by, while the marquis, his 
uncle, his wife, and his little boy re-entered the 
chateau, and talked quietly over the event of the 
day. 

" She is a pretty girl, and, I dare say, a good 
giri too," said Monsieur de St. Medard, as they 
walked into the saloon. "Do you know the 
man well t" 

" Oh, yes," replied the Marquis de Langy ; 
*' he holds a little farm of mine on the edge of 
the forest : a stout, hard-working fellow, and 
will make Marguerite an excellent husband." 

" Perhaps so," rejoined Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard, With a thoughtful air. *' A cunning ani- 
mal, I should suspect." 

**0h, no," rejoined his nephew; *'he is a 
very good creature, and an old suiter of Mar- 
guerite's." 

"Constancy is something, at least in thia 
world," said the viscount. •* And now, my good 
niece and nephew, have you any commands foi 
England 1" 

•♦ For England !" exclaimed Monsieur de I^an- 
gy, starting ; " why, what ^re you going to do 
in England!" 

"First, to Ailfil some of the king's com- 
mands," answered Monsieur de St. Medard, 
*'and, next, to see some old friends there. 
But the truth is, I go as ambassador to see if, 
by my influence, we cannot smooth down some 
of the difllculties regarding this commercial 
treaty." 

" They will make a heretic of you in Eng- 
land," cried Madame de Langy. 

" That would be difficult," said the viscount ; 
'< but, nevertheless, Adele, you would look upon 
that as something gained from the enemy at 
least, would you not ?" 

" No," cried she, eagerly, ** no. Better be of 
no religion at all than a heretic." 

Monsieur de St. Medard smiled and looked at 
his nephew, and the conversation turned to 
other subjects. 

There we will leave it, in order briefly tp re- 
capitulate the events of the ensuing year, as far 
as the family of the Marquis de Langy was con- 
cerned. The Viscount de St. Medard returned 
to Paris on the fcdlowing day, and thence pro- 
eeeded to England on the mission with which 
he was charged. Not long after, the fine boy 
I of MoTisveuT aivd lla,AttavB d^ 1a^^ was takea 
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though ht3 recovured, never regained altogether 
his health and strength. 

During the winter of the ensuing year, how- 
erer, the fair proportions of the marchioness 
^ere seen to change. The marquis seemed 
Mrell satisfied that his wife's figure had lost its 
fymmetry ; and, though he was always a kind 
and aflectionate husband, showed greater ten* 
demess and care than ever. As the spring was 
commg on, the marchioness sent her carriage 
to the farm of Latouches^ on the borders of the 
forest of Compiegne, which was nearly a day's 
journey from the chateau, and the vehicle roll- 
ed back again, bringing her former maid, Mar- 
guerite, now Madame Latouches. 

When the marchioness beheld her, she could 
not help laughing at the change which had ta- 
ken place in the -poor girl's once smart- figure ; 
and she exclaimed, ** Alas ! Marguerite, I won- 
der if I look such a round, squat personage as 
yourself 1" 

" Oh dear, no, madame," replied the former 
maid, who had not forgotten the duty of flattery. 
** You are so much taller than I am ; one would 
scarcely know that you were so." 

" There is no doubt of that, Marguerite," said 
the marchioness ; " and, as I promised you in 
October, you shall nurse the baby." 

" Oh dear, I am so glad !" cried Marguerite ; 
'' I always did love children, you know, madame, 
and yours I shall love beyond anything. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Oh ! when youth gasps for the object of desire, 
how gladly would he step over the long hours of 
expectation as easily as the teller of a tale. How 
many would at this moment — if immutable fate 
would let them — annihilate the two or three 
years to come, which lie between them and fru- 
ition, in order to be at once at the bright goal 
i«)v%-ards which they strain their eager gaze — 
how many, how many ! And yet they all are 
young ; for even middle age learns that half the 
delight is in Che pursuit; and age has (bund 
that, often, before we reach that goal, the prize 
18 gone. Happy is it for mortal man that he 
cannot in life, as I can in this book, blot out the 
flight of two or three years, and say, in two 
words, They passed. 

Two years and nme months had gone by since 
the Marquise de Langy and Marguerite, her for- 
mer maid, spoke of events to which the hopes 
of both were turned ; and now I must lead the 
reader to a small farmhouse at the edge of the 
forest of Compiegne. It was eventime in the 
autumn; the leaves were yellow m the deep 
wood, and some of them already strewed the 
ground. The gnat, the shrill trumpeter of the 
season, whirled high in the air ; the partridge was 
heard calling in the field ; a rosy lustre spread 
warm over the blue sky, and caught some Hght 
clouds overhead. There was a coolness in the 
breeze which told that the Ireath of winter would 
soon chill the world ; and every sign on tree, on 
herb, on field, said that the bright time of year 
was past, and the dark and chilly period at hand. 

** Surely nothing dies but something mourns,** 



the sorrow of all the earth. Gray sadness steaii 
over everything, and the brightest autumnal dai 
has something solemn and serious in its splen 
dour which speaks of the fleeting^ of enjoymen 
and points to the tomb of all dear hopes. 

The farmhouse was small and lowly— littlt 
more than a cottage, indeed— with a mud wal 
running around the court and out-buildings ; bu 
it was prettily situated on a sGght rise, with a 
deep wood behind, and in fi'ont the undulating 
fields of the farm, with a small but deep stream 
flowing in the lowest part of the valley which it 
overlooked. The face of the building turned to 
the southwest, so as to monopolize the greater 
part of the light of evening. On the left was a 
little vineyard, through which the rays of the sun 
were seen streaming in pleasant lines of yellow 
lustre, while a small flat green oflered a sort of 
esplanade, from which an extensive and beau- 
tiful view presented itself to the eye ; and on the 
right was a little wood, detached from the forest, 
and belonging to the Marquis de Lahgy. Beyond 
the field before the cottage ran a road — ^not ex- 
actly a highway indeed, but one of the second 
class^— and from it branched off a path leading to 
a small hamlet, above which might be seen ri- 
sing the spire of the parish church. 

Long lines of light and shade, as tree or up- 
land interposed, stretched across the whole pros- 
pect : a troop of cattle appeared winding up un- 
der the direction of a little girl ; and down a dis- 
tant bank a flock of sheep followed their shep- 
herd, taking their way homeward to the fold. 
The sound of a voice singing a merry song it 
the evening came, not altogether cheerfully, oi 
the ear ; and the whole scene was peaceful and 
quiet, but still grave— one might almost say me I 
ancholy. At least, so it was felt by a gentlemai 
who Wdlked slowly up the path from the village 
and approached the farmhouse. 

As was the case then, and is still, with mos 
buildings of the kind in France, the first rocvn 
that one entered was the kitchen, which is, ii 
fact, the saloon of the lower orders ; and in that 
of the farm of Godard, for so was called the 
house we speak of, sat Marguerite Latouches by 
the fire, which was warming the evening soup, 
watching the progress of the cookery. There 
was one little boy, between two and three years 
old, standing at her knee, and another, of the 
same age, or very nearly so, sitting in the door- 
way of the farm, sometimes amusing himself by 
scraping the dust into tiny pyramids with his 
small hands, sometimes raising his round rosy 
face towards the sky, and looking at the glow- 
ing clouds overhead. The evening was grow- 
ing cold; and Marguerite, casting some more 
pieces of wood upon the embers, called to the lit- 
tle boy to come in, a command which he did not 
seem very willing to obey. She repeated the 
order in a sharp tone, for Marguerite was noM* 
all the farmer's wife ; and, though but little more 
than three years had passed since her marriage, 
you could scarcely recognise the smart, slim. 
smooth-tongued, pretty soubrctte in the stout, 
bustling, active, quick-tempered wile of GeranJ 
Latouches. 

" Come in," she cried, " come in this minute 
or I will give you a dtuhhv^"^^'*Jw^.\>^^\^\'«3«^^^ 

The \»^ \wi\y^^ wsx ^l >Jw^ ^^'o^ "^^ \»a\s>R:^ 



id the poet; and the death of summer, of al\\\ougpT,«ftOL\\v^ti\^'i\^>3^^^^^'^^^^ "sv^^^^sJi^^v 
ouster losaos, seems to call forth and to deserve! lu \u» eYiV\CL\a\\ ^Bv«Ti\»> "''^^m^ t^\w>sw 
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" Not coming here," replied Marguerite La- j 
touches, '* unless it*s papa." ' 

** No, not papa," rejoined the boy ; and the 
next moment, as Marguerite rose and tock a 
step towards the door to see who it was, the 
gentleman we have spoken of entered the farm- 
house, and was received with a low courtesy. 

He paused for a moment, gazing at Margue- 
rite as if in doubt, and then said, 

" Ah ! Marguerite, you have grown so stout 
I scarcely recollected you. Do you know me 1" 

•* Oh yes, sir," replied the wife of Latouches, 
** quite well, though I did not know you were 
come back from foreign parts." 

" I have been in France three days," replied 
the gentleman ; " and, as I passed this way to 
Picardy, I resolved I would stop four or five 
miles short of my proper lodging-place, to see 
my little namesake, and bear news of him to 
Victor and Adele. Two fine boys, upon my 
soul. Which is he, Marguerite 1" 

The woman paused an instant, hesitated, and 
coloured. What was it moved her 1 The reader 
may learn hereafter. 

But, in the mean time, Monsieur de Medard 
went on, scarcely waiting for a reply. ** But I 
need not ask you : this fair-haired urchin is my 
little Francis." 

** No, sir," replied Marguerite, as the viscount 
put his hand upon the head of the boy, who had 
been standing at her knee ; '* that is my son, 
the other is your godson." 

Monsieur de Medard gazed at the child with 
a thoughtful look» and Uien called him, saying, 
** Come hither, Francis, I am thine uncle, boy ; 
wilt thou love me 1" 

The chid ran towards him without fear or 
hesitation, and, for his only reply, held up his 
fair round face and gave the stranger a kiss. 

" Well, thou art a dear boy," said Monsieur 
de St. Medard, holding him to his heart : ** let 
us see thy face;" and he carried him to the 
doorway, gazing at him intently for a moment 
or two. " Why, thou art not like thy father, or 
mother either," he oontinued ; ** more like me, 
( should think, or my poor brother." 

" Oh yes, sir, very like the marquis's father," 
said Marguerite Latouches, approaching. 

"Why, do you recollect him, Marguerite 1" 
asked the viscount. 

" Oh yes, sir, quite well," replied the farmer's 
wife. " You know, my brother, who is now the 
intendant of the marquis, was then a servant of 
his father's, your brother, sir."^ 

" Ay," said Monsieur de St. Medard, " I re- 
member. The boy is like him. Well, I can 
safely tell them he is ^^'e\\ and thriving. When 
was his father herel" 

** Why, sir, not for a t <relvemonth," answer- 
ed Marguerite, in some surprise. ^ Did you not 
know that Monsieur de Langy is with the army 
«)f the Upper Rhine, and madame is very ill at 
Nancy]" 

" No, indeed," said Monsieur de St. Medard, 
>vith a look both of sorrow and surprise ; " I 
had not heard it. But I have been wandering 
far and wide. Marguerite ; I have been in India." 

"In the Great Indies!" cried Marguerite; 
»• that is very far indeed." 

.\s she spoke, a loud cry attracted her atten- 
non, and, turning round. Monsieur de St Me- 
djrd and herself perceived that the little boy, 



whom he had at first mistaken for his nepti- 
ew*s son, had fallen into the fire. With a loud 
shriek the woman darted towards it and drag- 
ged it forth : hut its clothes were in a blaze ; 
and, had it not been for the presence of the 
viscount, the child would have been burned to 
death, and perhaps the mother also ; for she 
held it clasped m her arms, and the flame was 
catching her owp apron. That gentleman, 
however, who was an old soldier, prompt and 
ready in every moment of difficulty, unclasped 
the large blue roquelaure, or coat-cloak, which 
he wore, and casting it over both mother 
and child, extinguish^ the fire in a moment. 
She herself was uninjured ; but the right arm 
of the little boy was severely burned, though 
apparently not so much so as to place him in 
any danger. His cries, however, were very bit- 
ter, and, after endeavouring to soothe him foi 
some time, Monsieur de St. Medard left the cot 
tage, saying he would send up a surgeon from 
the village. 

" There is no surgeon there, sir," said Mar- 
guerite, " there is no surgeon there ; but the 
cur^ is a great doctor. He will come up, sir, 
he will come up. Hush, my poor boy ! hush !" 

Monsieur de St. Medard walked down towards 
the village with a rapid step, though in a medi 
tative mood. So much, indeed, were his thoughts 
occupied, that he scarcely saw the farmer La- 
touches himself, who was coming up on his re- 
turn home, till the stout peasant bowed low and 
uncovered his head, saying, " Bon jour. Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte." 

Monsieur de St. Medard looked up, and in- 
stantly recognised Latouches, who had witli 
him a tall, stout-made, handsome-looking boy 
of some fourteen or fifteen years of age, with a 
countenance expressive of talent and activity of 
mind, yet with a somewhat shy and sidelong 
look, which is rarely to be found even among 
the bashful, except there is a consciousness of 
some weakness, fault, or vice at the bottom of 
the heart. 

Monsieur de St. Medard was something more 
than a great observer of the human character ; 
he was endowed with that sort of instinctive in- 
sight into the minds of others which some men 
do certainly possess as a gift, not an acquire- 
ment. He was cautious in using it ; for, skep- 
tical in all his ideas, he doubted its reality and 
its accuracy, and never relied on his own first 
impressions of another till those impressions 
were confirmed and justified by after observa- 
tion. He had seldom, if ever, found himself 
wrong, however; and after telling Latouches 
what had happened at the farm, he walked on, 
saying to himself, as he thought of the counte- 
nance of the lad who was with the farmer, 
" That will be a bold and powerful fellow, but I 
doubt that he will be a very honest one." 

Without farther comment, he proceeded to 
the village, found out the good cure, and sent 
him up to the house of Madame Latouches, af- 
ter having conversed with him a moment or 
two in regard to the two children. This con- 
versation brought reflections into his mind which 
lasted during the greater part of the even in;; af. 
ter he had returned to the little cabaret wit ere 
he had taken up his abode, and which liis ser- 
vatits had made as comfortable fur him as rhn 
circumstances permitted. 
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Reflections similar to those which occupied 
Monsieur de St. Medard may perhaps have al- 
ready crossed the mind of my readers, though 
of course his thoughts were modified by the cir- 
jumstances of the times and the country. 

'* Well," he said, meditating over the scene 
n the farm, ** I cannot help thinking that this 
;ustom of ours is both a barbarous and unnat- 
iral one, for & mother to give her child into the 
lands of a comparative stranger to educate as 
veil as to nurse during the firet three years of 
Is life—to put it into a cottage, and let it re- 
ceive its first impressions from persons in a low 
uid ignorant condition. The practice has quite 
^one out in England ; I wish it would go out 
with us also. The excuse we make is, that the 
chUd becomes more robust and healthy than if 
it were subjected to all the delicate treatment 
of a fond mother in a wealthy and luxurious 
house. They say a child*s bodily constitution 
is fixed in the first three years of its existence.: 
they seem to forgot its mental constitution al- 
together. My belief is, that a child's education 
begins when it is six weeks old, and that every 
hour after its very fiirst ideas develop them- 
selves roots in its mind some principle which 
affects its whole existence, implanting thoughts, 
feelmgs, Umdencies a thousand-fold more diffi- 
cult to eradicate than those which are received 
in after life. Seeds planted in a virgin soil shoot 
far xpore deeply down, and produce a thousand- 
fold more fruit than when the ground has been 
exhausted by repeated crops. If I had a son I 
jrould not cast him on the hands of strangers — 
for years ! — no, nor for hours." 

Suchreflections.occupied the thoughts of Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard, as we have already said, du- 
ring the greater part of the evening ; for he was 
•ne of those whose minds are almost always busy 
with thin^ of great moment, and, in many in- 
stances, his ran before the age in which he lived. 
Unfortunately indeed, in breaking away from the 
shackles of evil custom, folly, and prejudice, it 
overleaped all reasonable barriers, and cast away, 
not alone the chains that bound it, but the gar- 
ments with which it was clothed. 

Hie practice, however, upon which he com- 
mented was at one time almost universal 
throughout what were called the civilized states 
of Europe, and the firat two or three years of a 
child*s life were spent in the cottage of some 
foster-parent, very often as badly chosen as the 
system itself was badly devised. Mothers, and 
fathers too, excused to themselves the act on 
various pretences; but fashion, vice, vanity, 
were in reality the only foundations. Among 
a nation where the latter weakness, namely, 
vanity, has always been the predominant fault 
in the national character — a fault which, as is 
very often the case, may lead to some of the 
tinselled splendours of worldly greatness — ^it is 
easy to understand that this bad custom took 
a firmer root, and lasted longer, than with any 
other people ; and, though it had diminished at 
the period of the Revolution, it was in full vogue 
not many years before that event. The eldest 
son of the Marquis de Langy had been so brought 
up in the house of one of his tenants ; and, when 
a second son appeared, he, as we have seen, 
had been unmediately given over to the care of 
the sirl whc had been his mother's maid. 

Of a kind heart and a good disposition, Mar- 



guerite had loved him nearly as well as her own 
child, and both the father and mother had every 
cause to be satisfied Aaith the treatment which 
their oflTspring had received up to the periml 
when the marquis was obliged to join the army 
on the Rhine, and his wife accompanied him into 
Lorrame.. His prolonged absence and her own 
illness made her more than once think that it 
was lucky her little Francis had been placed iq 
such good hands. But, alas ! Adele de Jjangy 
did not know all that was taking place in the 
farm of Godard. 

Too often does it happen in all the afajra of 
life, too often does it happen with every clui 
of men, that we content ourselves, that we con- 
gratulate ourselves, on knowing that one pan 
of any complicated transaction is going right, 
without thinking of all the many parts that ma> 
be wrong and ruined. It is one of the gr^ evilt 
of the one-sidedness of most men's nature, that 
they fix their whole thoughts, and direct then 
whole efibrts, to a very small branch of each sub* 
ject presented to them. A statesman looks at the 
operation of the law he frames, perhaps, upon 
one class of people only ; perhaps upon one por 
tion of the interests of that class ; perhaps upon 
one portion of the interests of the world at large ; 
forgetting altogether either the multitudes that 
must be. affected collaterally, or the manifold 
minor necessiities of the very beings whom he 
seeks to benefit, or the innumerable result^ to 
society in its moral temperament and its phys- 
ical state which any law affecting one of thf 
great questions of polity must touch either re 
motely or immediately. 

Again, a father applies himself to the intellect 
ual culture of his son : he loads his mind witb 
knowledge, he teaches him language after Ian 
guage, he feeds him with the dry scrapings ot 
the rind of antiquity; he adds mathematics ti» 
arithmetic, and finishes the pile with geometry , 
he crushes him, in fact, under keys, yet nevei 
teaches him to open one door. Another parent 
looks to the culture of his son's body : he ia 
taught grace and ease of carriage, skill in all 
sports and exercises ; he can ride, he can leap, 
he can pitch the bar; he can fence, dance, swim 
with tJie best. But the heart, reader, the heart 
is altogether forgotten ; the spirit is without its 
culture, the feelings without their due govern- 
ance. Or, perhaps, the case may be reversed, 
though, alas ! that is but seldom ; for ibe mate- 
rial things of life offer that which is so much 
more tangible, that the idleness of inteUect dis- 
poses almost all men rather to deal with them 
than with those things that are more difficult tc 
grasp. It is the one-sidedness of our gaieral 
nature which has retarded the progress of soci- 
ety more than anything else on earth ; and that, 
also, is the defect which, in domestic life and all 
its relations, causes one half of the miseries that 
exist. Thank God 1 a war has at length com- 
menced against this great error, and men have 
not only learned that every object has its many 
sides, but that they themselves have each their 
many powers for examining, considering, and 
appreciating the various qualities and relations 
of everything that is submitted to them. Men 
can no longer limit their views who would pre- 
tend to greatness, but, in dealing with the infinite 
variety of other things, must bring into action the 
infinite variety that is in theroa^V*^^. Vs& ^qk^^ 
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the green sur&ce of the ocean, whether it be 
rising into mountains of foam, or caUn as the 
face of innocent Hope, there are a thousand un- 
seen currents tending different ways, so in every 
affiur of life are there results and tendencies be- 
Idw the surface, and in the breast of every man 
qualities, capabilities* streams of soul, if we may 
so call ti^em, which he must seek for, discover, 
and define, if he would shape his course aright. 

To return, however, to the matter from which 
we have strayed : Uie Marquise de Langy had 
placed her son in the cottage of the peasant with 
the purpose of ensuring to him that health and 
strength which were then supposed to follow a 
hardy education in early youth, and she thought 
of nothing more. She was content to know ^t 
this object was secured ; and she was neither 
aware, nor inquired, whether his mind was suf- 
fering, ^y, nor whether any other of his inter- 
ests whatsoever were endangered by his resi- 
dence there. The reader wSl learn hereafter 
that they were deeply affected, but how, it is 
the purpose of this tale to show. For the pres- 
ent, we must return to the farmhouse, and speak 
a few words of the farther events of that night. 

On the arrival of Latouches himself at tlje 
cottage. Marguerite did not seem particularly 
well pleased at the sight of his companion. Her 
anxiety for the little boy whose arm had been 
burned, however, occupied her too much for 
many conmients upon the appearance of Jean 
Marais, as she called the youth who accompa- 
nied her husband. 

'* Some new mischief, I suppose," she said ; 
" I wonder if he will ever be steady !" 

« I should think not," replied Latouches ; " a 
young good-for-nothing! However, he must 
sleep h^e. Marguerite; for, if he goes back 
again, his master will half kill him." 

"It must be in that room, then," rejoined 
Marguerite, pointing to a small chamber off the 
kitchen. " I won't have him up stairs again." 

« I can sleep anywhere," said the boy, laugh- 
ing, with a saucy air; "in the wood, if you 
won't take me in. Marguerite." 

" Ay, and make a fine /ncor for the wolves," 
answered Marguerite. " But don't talk so loud ; 
the poor little man will go to sleep if you will 
let him." 

A few minutes after, the good cure entered 
in haste, and applied such remedies as he judged 
necessary to soothe the child and heal the bum. 
Latouches himself showed great anxiety ; and 
the only one who seemed careless was the youth, 
Jean Marais, who took the other little boy upon 
his knee, fiindled, played with, teased him, and 
seemed d^gfated with the child's bold impetu- 
OMty. The poor little sufferer was, after a time, 
lulled into slumber ; and Marguerite then put 
the other boy to bed also, saying to her unwel- 
come guest, " Get you to your room, Jean, and 
to sleep ; it's the only way of keeping you out 
of mischief" 

The lad laughed, and withdrew intoHhe little 
sort of cabin which was assigned to him ; and 
in a few minutes, without much preparation, 
was safely ensconced under such bedclothes 
ai he could find. 

When all was quiet. Marguerite and her hud- 
band looked in each other's faces for a moment 
or two in silence, but with a meaning and some- 
*»3te/ sie/n ejqn-easion on both psaia, A long 



conversation ensued, in the course of which 
Marguerite related the visit of Monsieur de St 
Medard, and her husband put various ques- 
tions to her in an irritable and impatient tone. 
The conference lasted for more than an hour^ 
and ended by the wife of Latouches going to 
bed in tears, while be remained for a moment 
in the kitchen. Taking out four or five louis 
and a handful of silver, which he had brought 
from the neighbouring market, Latouches de- 
posited the whole sum safely in the drawer of « 
large oaken table which stood in the middle o\ 
the room, having first counted a small sum 
which was there before. He then locked the 
drawer and retired to bed, leaving the fire 
smouldering on the hearth. 

An hour passed without any event taking 
place in the kitchen of the farm of Godard ; 
but at the end of that time, the door of thin 
planks which led into the little room tenanted 
by Jean Marais opened gently, and that gooii 
youth himself entered, completely dressed. 

" Ha, ha !" he murmured to himself, " I have 
got hold of a secret, have II I wUl keep that 
for service some future day. But now for my 
present wants. They must be supplied. I can- 
not stay at Marcilly, that's clear ; and I must 
make my way off as fast as possible. Now, 
uncle Latouches, I must borrow a few crowns ; 
and, if ever you ask me for payment, your secret, 
and all you have robbed me of, will be quittance 
enough, I think !" 

As he thus spoke, he produced half a dozen 
keys of different forms out of his pocket, and 
applied them to the drawer. They did not suc- 
ceed in opening it, however; and the youth 
then brought forth a large knife, with which he 
speedily contrived to press down the bolt of the 
lock. The light of the fire was quite sufficient 
to show him the object of his search ; and, 
making one clear sweep of the contents of the 
drawer, he opened the door, and in a minute 
was walking hastily along the fields 



CHAPTER in. 

Oncb more we must pass over another lapso 
of time, eomprising three years, and, bringing 
before the reader again the same four persons 
who had stood upon the terrace of the Chateau 
de Langy on the marriage day of Gerard La- 
touches and Marguerite Lemaire, must group 
them in the saloon of the same chateau, as they 
sat down to take their coffee on the evening of 
a summer's day. 

Six years had changed Adele de Langy a good 
deal, but she was stUl a pretty and interesting 
woman, with an expression of great sweetness 
and tenderness, perhaps heightened by being 
somewhat paler than before. There is some- 
thing in the aspect of rosy health rarely corn- 
bin^ with great gentleness ; it gives the idea 
of the material, the animal part of our being, 
predominating over the spiritual. It is not al- 
ways so, indeed, for there are some faces, full 
of the high life of this earth, through which 
the soul seems to look by the eye ; and one who 
gazes at them, and sees the varying expres- 
sions which the heart brings over tlie counte- 
nance, feels as if \ooW\tv^ ^x %ovcv^ Tc\^%\v\^c:«a> 
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Oaiidiug, and beholding beautiful forms passing 
across the open windows. Adele de Langy, 
however, had gained, rather than lost, by her 
health having been slightly impaired. 

Her husband, too, no longer looked the young 
man : his face had lost its smoothness ; there 
were the lines and stains of exposure and care 
upon it ; and, as he moved to take his seat at 
the table, a slight degree of lameness was per* 
ceptiUe from a wound he had received in a skir- 
mish some months before. The beautiful little 
boy of four years old, who, at the period to which 
we have referred, had stood at his mother's 
knee, was now grown into the tall, pale strip- 
ing of ten ; somewhat girlish in look and 
manner ; for the great tenderness called for by 
delicate health had shielded him from those les- 
sons of privation, activity, and exposure which 
give, even to boyhood, the manly tone so desi- 
rable in every one who is to mingle, sooner or 
later, with the world. 

The person of the whole party who seemed 
the least changed was the Yicomte de St. lie- 
dard, and the only thing which indicated that 
Time's hand had worked any alteration in him 
was, here and there, a gray hair, and a slight 
deepening of the thoughtfttl wrinkle between 
1 1 is brows. Although not more than by ten 
years his nephew's senior, he had looked, when 
we first introduced him to the reader, wellnigh 
(»ld enough to be the marquis's father; but, 
since that time, Monsieur de Langy seemed to 
have gone on in years, while he had stood still, 
and now one would not have said that there 
was much more than half a lustre between 
them. He was somewhat more richly dressed 
than before, however, though still in military 
costume ; for he had by this time risen high in 
•he service of his country, and many circum- 
jtances had contributed to raise his fortune as 
well as his •station. The emoluments of the 
various posts which he had filled had been large, 
and his expenses small ; and in India he had 
also acquired considerable wealth, which his 
habits of moderation and frugality had prevent- 
ed him from dissipating, as frequently occurred 
with many fortunes there obtained. 

Such prudent conduct was not pursued by 
Monsieur de Langy, who, according to the ex- 
travagant customs of the day, had greatly em- 
barrassed a splendid fortune ; nor was he in the 
way to retrieve his error in any great degree ; 
for, although he had taken the opportunity of 
quitting the army to diminish an establishment 
far beyond his means or necessities, yet his in- 
come still barely sufficed to meet his expenses, 
so that the debts already incurred remained a 
continual charge upon him. 

It has been necessary to say thus much in 
order to show that the wealthy uncle was, natu- 
rally enough, an object of great deference to 
the family of De Langy. I do not mean to say, 
indeed, that there was anything like servility, 
(or Monsieur de St. Medard exacted nothing of 
the kind, nor would either the marquis or his 
viife have been inclined to show it; but, in 
such circumstances, our wishes and our hopes, 
without our knowing or feeling their operation, 
too often aflect our demeanour and our tone- 
ay*, even our thoughts and our actions — ^towards 
ilio^ upon whom oar fortunes depend. 
ThG whole party iu the Chateau de Langy, 






then, had seated themselves round the table, 
while several servants in gorgeous liveries stoo<l 
ready to pour out the fragrant coffee into cups 
of that beautiful porcelain for which France 
was at that time even more famous than now. 
Monsieur de St. Medard, whose Eastern travels 
had rendered him a connoisseur in the juice of 
the berry, was dictating to every one, in a half, 
laughing tone, the exact proportion of cream 
and sugar, and the servants, taking their tone 
from the master and mistress of the house, 
were listening with profound respect to his 
critical dictum, when the door of the saloon 
burst open, and in rushed, with the overflowing 
joy of youth in his countenance, and a thousand 
graces and beauties, which, like the flowers of 
spring, fade away one by one as life's year ad- 
vances, as lovely a boy as ever was seen, ex- 
claiming, ** Oh ! my uncle, my uncle, my dear 
uncle, come hither into the park ; there is such 
a beautiful bird ! you must come and see it, and 
tell me what it is ;" and, catching Monsieur do 
St. Medard by the arm, he wellnigh pulled him 
off his chair. 

" Hush, Francois," said his mother ; ** do not 
tease your uncle in that manner. He cannot 
come — ^he is taking his coffee." 

" Oh ! but he must come," cried the boy, still 
pulling him by the arm, '' or the bird will be 
gone. He will come, I know ; he always does 
what I ask him." 

The viscount bent down his head and kissed 
the boy's fair forehead, and then looking round 
with a somewhat rueful smile, as much as to 
say, ** My young tyrant will spoil ray coffee," 
he rose, and, half led and half dragged by the 
child, went out by a glass-door into the park. 

What the bird was, or whether they found it 
at all, I know not ; but in a few minutes little 
Francis de Langy returned, holding the flap of 
his uncle's coat, and laughing with the joyous 
peal of five years old. 

** My dear uncle," said the marchioness, as 
they came in, **you spoil that boy. I must 
really interfere." 

" Nay, Adele," replied Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard, "I only spoil him because I have him 
but seldom with me. Oive him to me alto- 
gether, and I will not spoil him. WiU you go 
with me, Francis, and \ie my boy 1" 

" That I will," cried the boy, springing at a 
bound on his knee, and casting his arms round 
his neck; **that I will, and then Victor won't 
tease me." 

The next moment, however, he turned hia 
eyes to his mother's face, and saw a tear upon 
her cheek. 

'*-But I won't leave mamma !" he exclaimed ; 
** I will be her boy too, and papa's, and yours, 
and everybody's but Victor's, for he teases 
me." 

<' But you shall come and see mamma very 
often," said Monsieur de St. Medard. 

" Every day 1" asked the boy. 

" Perhaps so," answered his uncle. " WiE 
you give him to me, Adele 1 Victor, what say 
youl" 

" We will talk of it by-and-by," said Mon- 
sieur de Langy, looking tit«.t. \nw«xAA\tf&^\^^N 
and lYicu loNvax^* Vva %\\«eX «s^. ^"-^"k^ ^ >A^^n 
do nol weep \ m^ ^^^^a ^^^ ^^"^ '^.'^^'^ '^?' ^^"Lv 
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tiff bat that you may see him every day, as he 
says. But we will talk of it by-and-by. There, 
Victor, drink out your coffee, and go and play 
in the park : take Francis with you." 

The two brothers went forth together, though, 
it must be owned, unwillingly ; and, after they 
were gone, the coffee and the servants were 
sent away, so that the marquis and his uncle 
were lefl with the marchioness, who by this 
time had wiped away her tears, and remained 
silent and grave, but not altogether sorrowful. 
A momentary pause ensued, as if nobody ex- 
actly liked to renew the subject ; but it was 
Madame de Langy who spoke first. 

" I have but one fear, my dear uncle," she 
said, giving Monsieur de St. Medard her hand ; 
••perhaps you divine what it isV 

•* But you are wrong, Adele," replied Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard; "I told you long ago, 
people who think as I do seek not to make 
converts. A fool named Vanina once did so, 
and they burned him for his pains, as be well de- 
served. But it is clearly shown that he had no 
fixed opinions of any kind. He was a weak, 
vain, foolish man. With myself, and I sup- 
pose it is the case with others, my convictions 
are unwilling, and not pleasant to myself; so, 
depend upon it, that I shall not force them upon 
another. But, my dear Adele, I am ready and 
willing to promise you that he shall have every 
instruction you may think fit in your own par- 
ticular doctrines and notions. He will be still 
your son, though he may be my heir ; and I 
take him but as a loan to cheer my solitude, to 
enliven my leisure hours, to give me an object 
and an end in life. I cut him not off from the 
parent stem, I only seek to bend the young tree 
over a spot that has been too long scorched by 
the rays of the sun — ^my own heart, I mean, 
Adele. You will not make him a bigot, of 
course — I know you will not ; that were a folly 
that I could not consent to — but make him, if 
you will, a sincerely religious man. I can de- 
sire nothing better. It is a highly enviable 
state. I look upon religion — I do not mean 
bigotry — I look upon religion as one of the most 
beneficial things that the mind of man ever dis- 
covered ; it in fact supplies the place of those 
moral laws which, though immutable and se- 
vere in their nature, would be effectual upon 
"ery few unless enforced by the despotic voice 
of religion. I therefore think it but right and 
just, in the absence of all knowledge as to how 
the mind of any child will turn out, to give him 
a sound and calm religious education, in order 
to ensure that he shall have some principles 
which will guide him aright, if simple ethics can 
gain no hold upon him. You shall take every 
care of his religious education yourself, Adele, 
and I will interpose neither barrier nor objec- 
tion. Now are you satisfied V 

** Oh yes," replied the marchioness ; ** I am 
sure you would not pervert him." 

Monsieur de St. Medard turned to his nephew 
with a laugh and a shrug of the shoulders. 
" You see how she treats me, Victor," he said ; 
*< the very best that she can say for me is, that 
I will not pervert your son. Will you consent 
to my adopting him 1" 

" Right gladly, my good uncle," answered the 
marquis ; ** I told you so this morning. Only 
settle upon him a sufficient sum to make him 



independent under all circumstances — and, oi 
course, let it be understood that, in case of any 
thing happening to our poor boy Victor before 
he marries or comes into his succession, Fran- 
cis shall be restored to us as the heir of Langy 
— and I will yield him with pleasure and with 
gratitude. You will make him a good soldier, 
I know, and an honest man likewise. One can 
not weU desire more." 

*' I will try to make him," said the viscount 
with a look of conscious integrity, though not 
exactly of what is called self-satisfaction, *' 1 
will try to make him what I am myself, Victor, 
in every point but one. I cannot say more; 
for a man can but endeavour to do those things 
which he thinks right, and the moral sense with 
which every man is endowed tells me that I 
have so acted for some years. My views loay 
be wrong in morals as well as religion, but I do 
not think they are, and I have acted up to them. 
I will endeavour to teach him to do the same ; 
for, depend upon it, the. man who seeks in all 
things to do that which is right, is seldom with- 
out discovering in the end what really is right, 
even by the very act of seeking it." 

The matter was thus settled, and, a few days 
after, Francis de Lsmgy accompanied the vis- 
count to his estate of St. Medard. He was not 
told that he was henceforth to be comparatively 
a stranger to his father's house. Had he been 
so, perhaps his boyish imagination even might 
have taken fright at the severing of all those 
sweet ties with which the kind hand of Nature 
has attached us to the bosom of paternal love. 
He might have felt— early as were his years— 
that there is no tenderness like that which God 
himself ordained to be the soft resting-place of 
infancy ; that the cradle of our best affections 
is a mother's heart ; that the most impenetra- 
ble shelter against the storms of the world are 
a father's arms. He might have f^lt it, though 
not known it ; for feeling goes before experi- 
ence, and outstrips reason. It is the instinct of 
man, given him as a safeguard for those early 
years, before the gifls which are bestowed upon 
him to direct his manhood can be brought into 
operation ; before intellect, from the materials 
furnished by memory out of the past, forges an 
aegis to guard his breast against the future. 

They told him not, then, and he went joy- 
fully, as if for a visit for a few days. All was 
new to him, all was happy, and, ere he felt the 
change, the change was effected. His uncle 
was all kindness, and the hours passed pleas- 
antly away. Monsieur de St. Medard, with a 
lively recollection of all that had been imperfect, 
and all that had been painful in his own educa- 
tion, took care that nothing of the kind should 
be felt by the beautiful boy whom he had adopt- 
ed ; and, studying his character with an anxious 
eye, and a keen and discriminating mind, he 
prepared to repress all that promised dangerous 
fruit, and to cultivate the many fine and hope- 
ful qualities which were apparent in his dispo- 
sition. 

During the first three or four months Madame 
de Langy visited her son almost every day, but 
at the end of that time the season of the capital 
returned, and though she and her husband both 
might have been better pleased to stay at theii 
chateau, custom, the great god of France, car 
ried them unwillingly to Paris. 
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Purposely the Viscount de St. Medard re- 
mained ill the country, for he was anxious to 
wean Madame de Langy, $l3 he expressed it, 
from her child. Two months effected the ob- 
iect that he wished ; that is to say, the lapse of 
time did not diminish her love or her tenderness 
in the least, but it broke through the habit of 
seeing him frequently ; and when, at length, her 
ancle and his adopted son followed to Versailles, 
where the court then was, she herself abstained 
from that daily intercourse with the boy which 
«he knew could not always go on, and which 
she had found it so painful to interrupt. The 
little Francis himself had readily become recon- 
ciled to his situation, for his uncle had always 
been the object of his warmest love ; nor was 
his affection diminished, even in the least de- 
gree, by finding that Monsieur de St. Medard, 
though kind and indulgent, would not, to use 
the ordinary term, spoil him in the least. 
The viscount never harassed him by manifold 
exactions; there were few things that were 
prohibited to him, there were few things that 
were required of him ; but the directions which 
he had once received, he soon learned, must be 
obeyed to the letter; and though his nature 
was impetuous and his heart full of ardent feel- 
ings, yet those feelings were, if I may so ex- 
press it, thoughtful in their character, and, even 
as a boy, he would say to himself, ' I will do as 
my uncle bids me, because he is so kind." 

Ere I close this chapter to turn to another 
page in the history of this boy's life, I must 
pause for a moment to give a picture of a person 
who, though not one of the principal characters 
in this book, had a great influence on the fate 
of Fiancis de Langy. I do not mean merely 
his ir<aterial fate, I mean the fate of his mind ; 
and, though readers in general are not fond of 
this sort of portrait-painting, yet I must beg 
ihem to pause with me for a moment, assuring 
them that, however unskilfully the sketch i;nay 
be executed, it is from nature ; and I give it as 
much in justice to a particular class from which 
we do not in general expect much good, as to a 
nation from which we do not expect much sin- 
cere feeling. I speak of a French bonne, or 
nursery-maid. 

Louise Pelet had been engaged by Madame 
de Langy to take charge of her youngest son 
on. his return to his home from the Fcrme 
Godard. She came from the house of a rela- 
tion of the marquis, with whom she could never 
ague, but who gave her a character for perfect 
honesty, sobriety, and another virtue for which 
her class are not in general very conspicuous. 
The lady acknowledged, however, in recom- 
mending her to Madame de Langy, that Louise 
had " a desperate temper." 

But Madame de Langy knew that her fair 
cousin was excessively weak, excessively vain, 
and excessively capricious. It was admitted 
that Louise was extremely fond of children, and 
did not show her bad temper with them ; and, 
consequently, Adele imagined that a more rea- 
tonable mistress might make a more reasonable 
naid. She was not mistaken : Louise became 
levotedly attached to the boy ; and though she 
«ras what is usually termed free spoken to her 
jDistress, expressing her opmion in the very 
plainest terms when it was sought for, and 
iomctimeswhen it was not, she was, neverthe- 



less, perfectly resi)ectful and obedient. She waa 
not fond of her fellow-servants, it is true, and 
got out of their way with great perseverance 
and success ; but she was neither a tale-bearer 
nor a slanderer of others, holding her tongue 
very discreetly when they were absent, though 
occasionally expressing not very favourable 
views of their conduct to their ace. She was, 
moreover, activity itself; always employed, 
never idle, and doing everything with a rapiditjf 
and promptitude which did not in the least iiH 
terfere with neatness of execution. Blithe and 
cheerful was she always, too, which is one of 
the best and most necessary qualifications in a 
person employed about children ; for the heart 
of man in his early years is like one of those 
prepared plates, invented in our own days, 
which take a permanent print of the objects 
placed before them without any operation of 
man's hands to draw the outline or induce the 
light and shade. If our minds are as, we are 
told by great philosophers, but bundles of ideas, 
the objects that surround us in infancy — when 
our first impressions, which form the foundation 
of all the after structure, are acquired — can be oi 
no slight importance, and the cheerfulness and 
contented character of the persons placed about 
a child have undoubtedly a powerful influence 
in giving the same happy tone to his after dis< 
position. 

But the most remarkable point in the charac- 
ter of Louise Pelet remains yet to be told. As 
one of her fellow-servants said of her, " she waa 
destitute of amiable weaknesses." It was very 
generally admitted by her companions that she 
had never had ?Lfoiblesse for any one, and it seem- 
ed, moreover, that she was resolved never to 
have a tendresse either ; so that grooms and 
coachmen, footmen and valets, nay, butlers and 
cooks themselves, assaulted her heart in vain. ' 
At the greater part she laughed, which is un- 
doubtedly the best manner of extinguishing un- 
wished-lQT love ; but at the rest, if they persist- 
ed, she grew angry and impatient, and, indeed, 
showed very little compassion for the sufierers 
from the tender passion. Her indifference to- 
wards mankind proceeded from no neglect which 
she had met with from the other sex, for she 
certainly had been a very attractive personage, 
with a neat figure, a pretty foot and ankle, and 
good eyes and teeth ; and even at the time that 
she entered the household of Madame de Langy, 
in her smart lace cap, her little characteristic 
jacket, and her red petticoat, she was still pleas- 
ant to iQok on, although she had passed hei 
thirtieth year. Louise was, moreover, a sin- 
cere and devout Roman Catholic; that is tc 
say, she had a strong sense of religion, and, of 
course, adhered to the doctrines in which she 
had been brought up. She heard mass when 
ever she had an opportunity, she fasted sturdil} 
upon all days appointed for that purpose ; and 
although she had great powers of abstinence, 
she got thin upon the rigid observance of Lent, 
and somewhat pale before £aster-day. She 
confessed at the regular times and seasons ; 
but it was always remarked that after eonfes- 
sion she was more placable and less sharp in 
her replies than usual, and, consequently, Ma- 
dame de Langy imagined that errors in temper 
formed the great bulk of her sins, and wex'S; ^.V\j^ 
especial fa\Ut^\NV\\v*\\\X\fc^'^\>iws y^x'k^^Xxvvn^'^^j^ 
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fit U) point out for amendment. Louise was a 
▼ery sensible as well as a Tery conscientious 
person, and, having a clear insight into her own 
little weaknesses, she was always anxious to 
conquer them. Neyertheless, she was not a 
bigot, hated hypocrisy, in matters of religion 
endeavoured to prevent her left hand from 
knowing what her right did, made her fasting 
and her prayer both in secret, would hear even 
a priest blamed with perfect composure, and 
tolerated a jest at any of the many absurdities 
with which the folly of men had overloaded her 
Church. 

Such was the personage to whom Madame 
de Langy had confided the care of her younger 
son ; and, when the little boy was adopted by 
Monsieur de St. Medard, she stipulated that 
Lcraise Pelet should accompany him. The vis- 
count consented willingly enough, as the pres- 
ence of Louise relieved his mind of the only 
embarrassment which he anticipated *, and, af- 
ter she had been with him a short time, the 
esteem he felt for her was so great, that he re- 
solved, if willing to stay, she should never quit 
his house, even after her charge of the boy was 
over. 

For her part, Louise loved and respected her 
new master ; and the only observation which 
she was ever known to make in his dispraise 
was, " It is a pity that he is such a fool as to 
have no religion, when so good a thing is to be 
got at every comer." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Vbars passed with Francis de Langy: the 
bark of life floated along the stream of time, fill- 
ed with all the merry crew of boyhood, shouting 
on their way at every rock and angle that they 
turned, singing gay songs to the ripple of the 
waves, laughing at those whom they left behind 
upon the bank, though opening thehr eyes with 
astonishment, here and there, at the wrecks 
which they beheld even in those seemingly quiet 
waters. 

Years passed by, and Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard's hair grew grayer. Victor and Adele de 
Langy fell into the slough of middle life. Their 
son, the young count; became a youth, imitating 
the faults and follies of men, tasting the first in- 
toxicating drops of vice, and promising to pain his 
parents* heart with more than an ordinal share 
of errors and weaknesses. Their eyes often 
turned with longing and aflbction towards their 
second son, Francis, now somewhat past four- 
teen years of age, and unusually tall, strong, and 
powerful for his period of life. He was stnking- 
ly handsome in person too; and the eyes of 
Adele saw in his noble features, and stiU more 
noble expression, a promise that he would grow 
up with higher objects and puiBuits than his 
bi 3ther, and make up, in pride and satisfaction 
u> his father and herself, for the sorrows and 
anxieties which Victor was bringing upon them. 

The- character of the boy seemed fully to jus- 
tify her in such hopes. The bold, frank open- 
ness of his disposition, which was the first 
thing that had won the love of his father*s un- 
cle, had never left him. He was fearless in all 
things, candid in all things ; he knew not what 



a falsehood is — he scarcely conceived it possible 
to tell one. With nothing to conceal and with 
nothing to dread, truth was the first habit of 
his mind ; and with truth there was, of couise, 
cheerfulness. What is there that should pre- 
vent the heart from beating free when there is 
not a fetter upon it 1 But, dthough he was per- 
fectly gay, happy, and contented, the continual 
society of Monsieur de St. Medard had, of course, 
produced its effect upon the young Francis de 
Langy. It gave him a thoughtful turn even in 
his gayety. His light-heartedness was not with- 
out reflection ; his very cheerfulness proceeded 
from the pleasantness of his thoughts, not from 
the absence of them ; so that he was, in fact, in 
mind as well as in body, more advanced than 
his years. It might be that the course of edu- 
cation which Monsieur de St. Medard pursued 
with him had produced the same effect upon his 
corporeal and his mental powers, for the vis 
count had taught him to examine the opinions 
he received, to investigate, to analyze, to com- 
bine ; and, at the same time that he had given 
him these exercises for the mind, he had in- 
structed him, or caused him to be instructed, in 
all those bodily exercises which strengthen the 
muscles and develop the powers of the human 
f^ame. At fourteen he was master of almost all 
weapons, an exceHent swimmer, a good horse- 
man, an unerring shot ; and, as grace is the 
child of strength married to activity, there were 
few persons in whom that quality was more re- 
markable than in the boy whose course we have 
been tracing. 

There was but one subject of daily interest on 
which Monsieur de St. Medard never spoke with 
his adopted son, and that was religion. Witk 
conscientious adherence to his word, he not only 
avoided throwing any doubts as stumbling-blocks - 
in the young man*s way, but he himself engaged 
a clergyman of irreproachable character, a man 
of sense, of learning, and of firmness, to act as 
his constant instructer, and to stay with him in 
the house. The Abb4 Amoux had travelled 
fhr, had seen many nations, had mingled with 
philosophers as well as ecclesiastics, had heard 
many opinions discussed, combated, and de- 
fended, and, remaining calmly firm in those 
which he had first received, was fully prepared 
to support them at all times against attack, 
whatever form it might assume. The viscount, 
in short, could not have chosen any one so ca- 
pable of guarding his adopted son against his 
own peculiar notions as the person he gave him 
for a tutor; and, at the. same time that he did 
so, he himself obtained for a companion one of 
the few men. as he expressed it, with whom he 
could converse reasonably. With the abbe, 
however, from delicacy of feeling, he abstained 
fVom all conversation on religion, as he did with 
his nephew from respect to his word ; and bu: 
for the fact of his never setting his foot within 
the doors of a church, or attending up^n any of 
the ordinances of religion, the boy would not 
have discovered that his kind relation differed 
from the rest of the world in his religious views. 
True it is, he took no great notice of the matter, 
and the Abb^ Amoux was a great deal too wise 
and too virtuous to call the attention of his pupil 
to what he looked upon as a lamentable error in 
the mind of their mutual benefactor. 
I Thus had proceeded the course of Francis i\e 
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i^ngy's life upio the period when, having pass- 
ed the age of sixteen, it seemed necessary to 
Monsieur de St. Medard to give him a more 
general knowledge of the world ; for, alas ! that 
is a book which every man must study sooner 
or later, and he who has not some knowledge 
of it can never take a first place in the class into 
which he has been put. The viscount having 
now formally adopted his nephew — a proceeding 
surrounded with more legal securities in France, 
at least at that time, than is admissible in Eng- 
land — ^the king bestowed upon him the title of 
Baron de St. Medard, which he would have 
borne had he been actually the son of his father 
by adoption ; and, accompanied by the Abbe Ar- 
noux, with two servants, Monsieur de St. Med- 
ard and Francis de Langy set out on a tour 
through their native land. 

It was in the spring of the year, but the 
spring far advanced, and touching upon sum- 
mer; a season which in Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood is, perhaps, the most disagreeable, on 
account of the cloud of dust which hangs con- 
stantly in the air. The steps of the travellers 
were directed, in the first place, towards the cel- 
ebrated baths of Mont d'Or, in order to reach 
which — as they varied their course according to 
the objects that they desired to see— they pass- 
ed through a very interesting portion of the 
kingdom. But as this work is neither intended 
for a descriptive tour, nor an account of the 
principal manufactures of the eastern provinces 
of France, I shall hurry on with them towards 
Auvergne, ^hich they approach in the beginning 
of the month of June. 

Monsieur de St. Medard, although he had not 
prevented his adopted son fin)m visiting any 
town which was worth his notice in the neigh- 
bourhood of their du-ect road, had nevertheless 
lost but little time by the way ; for a latent de- 
sire of seeing some old and well-loved friends 
had, perhaps, directed his journey to Auvergne 
in the first place, and now somewhat quickened 
his movements, without his being aware that 
such was the case. It were trite to tell the 
reader that the causes of one half of our actions 
are unknown to us ; for every man, who has at 
all examined his own mind, must have discov- 
ered that very often the motive most apparent 
to himself at the time was not the real one. But 
we may go a little farther and say, that, even 
when we do discover the principal motive, we 
seldom, if ever, perceive all those accessory 
causes which modify it in its course between 
conception and execution. The heart of man is 
a well of secrets, from which we bring up but 
one bucketful at a time ; and truth — ^that is, the 
vhole truth— still lies at the bottom. 

Francis de Langy had hitherto been busy with 
the most materi^ things of life, for there are 
various shades of substantiality in all that we 
deal with. First, there is the actual matter of 
the workl, and the mere physical actions and 
enjoyments which spring from the exercises of 
our corporeal frame, from the indulgence of any 
of our anunal appetites — the operation of matter 
upon matter. Then come, as another grand 
class of human objects and pursuits, those move- 
ments of the mind, and their subjects, which, 
though not actually dealing with corporeal sub- 
stances, nevertheless are not independent of 
them, taking from th'^^* their indications and 



their terms. This comprises all the sciences, 
and many of the arts. A third class is still more 
refined and subtle in its nature and its objects. 
Though matter must always mingle, more oi 
less, while we hold this mixed being, with all 
our thoughts and feelings, yet the imaginative 
powers of the mind are certainly those which 
receive less aid from the material world in 
which we live, and have more of the operations 
of the spirit in them, than any other of our fac- 
ulties. The most abstract workings of the in- 
tellect — ^those, for instance, which have for theii . 
object the eternal truths of the mathematics, 
which would be if the worlds were not— still are 
forced to have recourse to material forms, and 
ideas borrowed from them, for the mind of man 
to be able to conceive them at all. But the 
thrilling sensations of the soul— the thoughts ot 
the spirit, which are feelings — when awakened 
by fine music or called forth by some wide and 
magnificent scene, deal not at all with the mere 
material objects presented to our corporeal sen- 
ses, but receive, as it were, an answer — a mes- 
sage from Heaven. Rightly directed, wisely 
used, imagination is the greatest gift and bless- 
ing of intellectual man. Whether he will ot 
not, it mingles, more or less, with almost all his 
acts and almost all his pleasures. But how it 
may be taught to elevate ^nd purify all those en- 
joyments, would man but give the due ascen- 
dency to the finer essence, and sufiTer it to direcl 
his corporeal energies ! How it might raise his 
tastes ! how it might soflen his feelings ! hovf 
it might purify his desires ! how it might enno- 
ble his nature! how it might dignify his life: 
how it might tranquillize his death I for imagina 
tion must ever be an ingredient in that powei 
by which we realize to ourselves " the substance 
of things not seen.'' To him who has imagina- 
tion well directed, the whole universe and ^1 its 
vicissitudes are but an instrument of eternai 
music, and the hand of God producing infinit« 
harmony at every touch. 

Francis de Langy had, as I have said, dealt 
hitherto with the more material things of jife. 
Sciences he had studied, arts he had learned 
athletic sports and vigorous exercises he ha^ 
enjoyed ; but imagination had received but lit- 
tle culture, and a small supply of food. A nevi 
world of sensations was about to be presented 
to him; a spirit that slumbered in his boson 
was about to be roused; aiid the touch that 
woke her from her sleep was from the band of 
Nature. 

The three travellers had passed the night af 
a small and uncomfortable inn, dirty, neglect- 
ed, and ill-furnished; and, rising early from 
beds which oflTered no inducement to remain 
longer in them than was absolutely necessary, 
they set out about five o'clock in the morning, 
intending to go on foot to Clermont, and thence 
to the Mont d'Or. A thick fog hung over the 
whole scene for the first two hours of their jour- 
ney ; but at length, after having changed horses 
in the small town of Aigueperse, they climbed 
on foot the high hill just ^yond that place, white 
the carriage followed, and some signs of the 
mist dispersing began to appear ere they reached 
the top. The Abb6 Arnoux was expressing hi« 
regret thatUiey should be cut ofiTfrom the beau 
tifnl view of Limagne which the top of the iw^vs^-^v 
ain dis|^\^^*^,^xvi^ v\\.^^^q5«nr\\nnr.%^^^^^^^^'^^. 
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of Tours, which afford, perhaps, the first record 
of a stroDg sense of picturesque beauty in one 
of the barbarous kings of the middle ages that 
we possess. 

*< Just such a misfortune as that which has be- 
fallen us to-day," said the abbe, ** befell Childi- 
bcrt more than a thousand years ago. That was 
quite natural ; but what was not quite so much 
to be expected, is the fact, that poor Childibert 
felt the disappointment as much as we can do, 
though he had no Claude Lorraine to instruct 
his eyes in the details of picturesque beauty/' 

*< I think we shall be more fortunate than the 
king, abb^," said the viscount ; " for, if I mistake 
not, the mist does not go beyond this side of the 
mountain. Do you not see the yellow sunshine 
there, appearing in a long line upon the edge of the 
sky, like the golden fringe upon the hangings of 
a throne 1 The wind sets from that quarter, too ; 
so, take my word for it, we shall have it fine." 

" If we were to stop for a minute," said the 
abbe, " we might, perhaps, have the view from 
the top ; and, in the mean time, look here at this 
large square stone, one of the traces of a civiliza- 
tion passed away, as great, or, perhaps, greater 
than our own. we think that the art of print- 
ing will prove the elixir of life to our state of 
beings, and render all our inventions, discoveries, 
and improvements immortal. A thousand to 
one the hands which erected these milestones so 
many centuries ago, thought that the glories of 
the Roman name had in it as strong a principle 
of immortality, and that, embalmed in that 
mighty preservative, all her arts would be trans- 
mitted to every after age without decay or loss. 
* Tiberius Claudius, Drusi filius, Cesar, Augustus, 
Germanicus, Tribunitia potestate quinquies, Im- 
perator undecies. Pater patriae, Consul tertium, 
Consul designatus quartum, &c., ^lc, &c.,*"- 
continued the abbe, reading with antiquarian 
ease the letters on the old Roman milestone. 
'*The possessor of all these pompous titles, de- 
pend upon it, little thought that the pride of 
Rome would one day be but a page out of a half- 
forgotten history." 

" But at all events," said the viscount, ** you 
will allow, my good friend, that the art of print- 
ing is a vast safeguard to all our present discov- 
eries and artsi" 

" I really do not know," replied the abbe ; " I 
believe the copies made by hand of many of the 
celebrated works now utterly lost were as nu- 
merous in proportion to the population as those 
produced by printing ; and, if we look into any 
catalogue of books, we shall find many of them 
— ^though printed within a very few years of the 
present time — ^which are now scarcely to be pro- 
cured ; some of which there is only one copy 
known to exist ; others, printed less than two 
hundred years ago, famous in their day and 
eagerly sought for now, of which only the title 
has descended to us. No, no ; we can perpetu- 
ate nothing : there is no such thing as immor- 
tality on this side the grave." 

** Or on the other," said the viscount in a low 
Icne, as if speaking to himself. 

But, nevertheless, Francis de Langy caught 

the words, and turnel round with a sudden start. 

Monsieur de St. Medard perceived his surprise, 

aarf, vexed with himself for having been betray- 

ed into such a speech, walked on, saying, " Come, 

I'rancis! Come, Monsieur Arnoux : the car- 1 



riage wUl be at the top of the hill long before us, 
if we stay here discussing old monuments. But 
you see I was right; the mists have nearlj 
cleared away." 

*< Would to God they had !" thought the abbe ; 
but he was more careful than Monsieur de St 
Medard had been, and uttered not aloud even a 
word that might shake the respect of Francis de 
Langy towards the viscount. 

He followed slowly, however; while the youth, 
with his light, active limbs, hurried on before. 
The abbe's eyes were bent upon the ground, his 
whole look grave and thoughtful ; and Monsieur 
de St. Medard, pausing for an instant, laid his 
hand upon his arm, saying, "I forgot myself, 
Arnoux ; but I trust it has done no harm. You 
know that I would not counteract your efforts 
by a word." 

" I am sure you would not," replied the abbe ; 
" but let me ask once, and only once, my dear 
sir, whether, feeling, as you do, that such tenets 
are in themselves an evil you would not inflict 
on any one you love — ^whether, I say, it would 
not be betterto endeavour to free your own mind 
from them 1" 

The viscount smiled. " It would take a long 
while, my dear abbe, to give you my reasons," 
he answered ; " but first let me point to you an 
objection which is unanswerable, that, having 
discovered the truth, a sane man can never 
abandon it. His convictions must remain the 
same, whatever be his inclinations." 

" Can truth, then," said the abbe, **ever be sv 
evil a thing, that he, who is perfectly sure of 
possessing it, withholds it as a poison from those 
he loves 1 My friend, I should doubt the genu- 
ineness of the drug. I should think that it was 
some noxious composition, decorated with the 
title of a precious balm." 

" It is the state of society," replied the vis- 
count, <' which renders that dangerous which is 
in itself good ; as wholesome food and generous 
wine are death to a man in a fever." 

"Nay, Monsieur de St. Medard," said the 
abbe, " I have heard you yourself own that there 
is more happiness, in life and in death, to be de- 
rived from what you call the dreams of religion, 
than from the most calm state of philosoptiica] 
atheism." 

The viscount nodded his head. 

"Well, then," continued the abbe, "I will 
quote the words of one whom you allow to be 
the wisest man that ever lived, and whom I 
think wiser than any man that ever lived. He 
told us that you should know a tree by its fruit ; 
and I contend, with him, that a good tree will 
bring forth good fruit. It is worth some thought, 
my friend and benefhctor, for every man to ask 
himself, with Pilate, * What is truth V for it ik 
upon that which depends eternity." 

The viscount made no answer, but walked 
on musing, and at the top of the hill they found 
Francis de Langy gazing with a look of wild 
enthusiasm upon the magnificent scene that lay 
spread out before him. His whole features 
seemed lighted op, his quivering lips were apart, 
the glow in his cheek was heightened, his very 
breath withheld. It was the first time in his 
young life that he had been strongly affected by 
the beauty of the earth he dwelt in ; and now it 
seemed to come \xpotv \v\ta «\\ «l\. oxvc,e •. lUe ina 
presslon of am\%>il^ v^vcw \xv tv^Xvtc^ ^VviW 
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liad never known before, but which instantly 
found a responsive spirit in his own heart, and 
roused imagination within hun never to sleep 
again. 

The landscape he looked upon was indeed 
moat beautiful. The mist, rising like a curtain, 
hid the tops of the hills ; but the sun, not yet 
half way up to the highest point of his course, 
poured a flood of radiance over the plain, or 
rather valley, of Limagne, which lay enchased 
like a rich jewel, reflecting the morning light 
with a thousand hues, in the midst of the golden 
mountains of Auvergne. 

Who can describe the first sight of that fair 
land in the early day, with its innumerable un- 
dulations, its banks, its rocks, its soft green 
pastures, its woods, its dells, its castles, and its 
thousand streams 1 At that moment, too, it 
was perhaps as lovely as ever it was seen: 
various things have since made changes greatly 
to the diminution of its beauty ; many of the 
ch&teaux are gone which once topped the hills, 
many of the old castles have fallen to the ground, 
the dull, straight walls of manufactories have 
here and there disfigured the sweetest parts of 
the valley, and the progress of a destructive 
revolution, as well as the advance of arts, and 
the increase of population, have changed its 
aspect for the worse. Then nature was su- 
preme ; and if man's works were there, if the 
towers of a distant town met the eye in one 
direction, or the pinnacles of an old country- 
house were seen in another, they were but as 
children nestling in a mother's breast; while 
the decaying walls of feudal buildings on the 
rocks and mountains, from which their gray and 
moss-covered stones could with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished, seemed to blend both nature, and art, 
and past, and present, together in one sweet 
harmony. At that moment, too, the dewy mist, 
from out her jewdled treasury, had scattered 
living diamondis over the whole plain, and the 
bright sun, triumphing over the retiring vapours, 
gathered them as spoils while they glittered in 
his beams. 

Light and loveliness were before the young 
man's eyes ; and, as he gazed, a spring bird in 
its full song of love burst forth from a tree that 
overhung the road, and added another voice to 
the grand music of the whole. 

The viscount and Amoux paused by his side ; 
neither spoke for a moment, for to them the 
wonder and enjoyment of the young bright being 
before them were as beautiful as the scene, and 
indeed its climax. It wanted but the sight of 
such high pure delight to make it perfect. 



CHAPTER V. 

A riw miles beyond Riom the travellers once 

more descended from the carriage, though at 

this time there was no picturesque beauty of 

[ any peculiar character to attract them. The 

I sole inducemrats to travel on foot were a steep 

z hill (which the new road avoids), and the relief 

|. given by a change of position. The scenery, 

\ indeed, was pleasant enough in its way, as the 

i carriage was at the time passing through one of- 

'i those larg^e woods, so common in France, which, 

fhomirfa pnacipaUy planted for the sake of profit, 

; aM not a little to the beanty of the roantry and 



the comfort of the tiAveller. The trees wen 
old and fine ; the frequent streamlets of Au vergnt 
rendered the shades musical with the voice of 
falling waters; and all the little accidents of 
rock, and broken bank, and rustic chapel, and 
greensward brake were there, to please the eye 
as the party walked along. 

''That path cuts ofifhsdf the hill," said one of 
the postilions, pointing with his whip, and speak- 
ing in the patois of his country ; ** it takes you. 
too, by St. Mary's chapel and fountain, which 
so many people go to see." 

" Well, then, I think we will go too,*' replied 
the viscount. " We are for seeing all sights ; 
are we not, Francis 1" 

'* Oh, yes,, let us see everything that can be 
seen," cried the eager youth ; and on he went 
at a rapid pace along the path to which the man 
pointed, and upon which the viscoimt and the 
abbe followed him more slowly. It was one of 
those small narrow paths through a wood, which, 
to me at least, are so full of temptation that 1 
can scarcely pass by the end of one of them, 
and gaze down into the green light and shade 
that it displays, without being seduced to quit 
the plain highway, and track its winding course 
at any risk. Alas, reader ! they are, too, like 
the sweet by-ways that branch off at every step 
from the common road of life; very, vepr 
pleasant at their commencement, but too ollen 
rough and dangerous before they close, and 
leading us to things we never dreamed of, and 
from which it is very difficult to return. ^ 

Such, however, was not the case in the present 
instance. The path continued even and good ; 
a great part of the steep ascent of hill was saved, 
and the walk was shady and cool, with the trees 
close enough to hide the traveller from the sun, 
but not to impede the free air from refreshing 
his cheek as he walked along. The ground all 
round, too, was covered with forest flowers, 
which are so very much more beautiful in France 
than in this country ; and with the strong, im- 
petuous step of youth, which still hurries forward 
to the exhaustion of all joys, Francis de Langy 
sped on before his two more aged companions, 
and was ere long lost to their sight in the turn- 
ings of the wood. They could hear his steps, 
however, for the hard ground echoed the tread ; 
but in a minute or two the sound of his footfall 
suddenly ceased, and the next instant a loud 
shout from his well-known voice met their ear. 

"Quick, quick! come hither!" he cried, 
•« come hither !" and, hastening forward, they 
found him kneeling down beside the inanimate 
form of a girl* apparently about his own age. 

She was evidently of the higher ranks of 
society ; and though as pale as death, and in 
fact to all appearance dead, yet as her head 
rested upon the arm of the young Baron de St. 
Medard, with her eyes closed, and the long black 
lashes resting on her cheek, the beautiful line 
of the eyebrow clear and defined on the pale 
marble skin, the rich brown hair falling back 
from the forehead, the delicate mouth with the 
bloodless lips apart, and the brilliant white teeth 
glistening below, a more lovely and interesting 
countenance was never beheld, eveu ^xsti^'^%*^^ 
ancient statuea NsYiviSti ^<^V)k^^ ^^\^^- ^^^'^ 
dress \»aa ftae, XYvwi^ «a«^« \ "^l ^u^^^^j^^^^j 
, and cYwau N»ero to^ti^ Vet Tv«tV% \ve? ^^^^^^ 
I whlcYi she Bceme^ Xo V«^^ \ssie.\\ c.^^^^^ ^^^ 
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Iiand, had dropped beside her; and her garments 
were onl^ so far discomposed by her fall as to 
display one small foot and beautiful ankle. She 
seemed to have received nc >njury of any kind, 
but appeared to have fallen down suddenly, either 
dead or fainting. 

Francis de Langy was but little familiar with 
jeath, and, as he saw her lie so still, he thought 
that the spurit was gone forever ; but the Abbe 
Amonz and the viscount were more acquainted 
with 8Uf±L things, and the former, kneeling down 
beside her, soon pronounced that she had mere- 
ly fainted. 

«'They talked of a fountain," he said; "let 
08 carry her thither ;" and, the moment he had 
spoken the words, his pupil, without waiting for 
any assistance, caught her up in his strong young 
arms, and ran on with her along the path. 

At the distance of less than a couple of hun- 
dred jrards there was a little opening in the 
wood, with a small shrine of an antique date, in 
a chaste and simple style of Gothic architecture, 
displaying a figure of St. Mary Magdalen behind 
•an iron grating. At the foot of the shrine, and 
only separated from it by a sufficient space for 
two or three votaries to kneel, was a basin of 
stone, which seemed as if it had once been the 
upper part of a font in some church of the mid- 
dle ages ; but now, pierced at the bottom to re- 
ceive the water from below, it formed a beautiful 
little well, over the edge of which a small perfectly 
limpid stream flowed away down the rock, and 
lost itself in the wood. 

It was by the side of this fountain that Fran- 
cis de Langy stopped ; and, laying his fair bur- 
den down upon the grass, he had sprinkled her 
face with water before the viscount and the abbe 
came up. She did not revive, indeed, but a slight 
movement of the features filled the boy*s heart 
with joy, by convincing him that she still 
breathed ; and when the abbe joined him he ex- 
elairoed, " She is living . Oh yes, she is living 
indeed !" 

The good man smiled. **l never doubted it, 
Francis," he said. " She will come to herself 
soon. Do not raise her head, she will be better 
as she is. We must sprinkle her face again 
with the tears of St. Magdalen, as the people 
call this water. You rub her hands, Francis ;" 
and, filling his hollowed palm oat of the fount- 
ain, the abb^ cast the cold liquid suddenly on 
her face and bosom. 

A gasp, as for breath, succeeded; and the 
youth, taking one c^ the fair small hands in his, 
chafed it gently, but anxiously, with somewhat 
new sensations, as he felt that smooth marble- 
like touch, and gazed upon those beautifid fea- 
tures. They were strange sensations, innocent 
and pure, and guileless — cahn and cold, indieed, 
as that soft hand itself, but difierent trom any- 
thing that he had ever known before. He had 
loved his father, his mother, and him who had 
adopted him ; he had felt deep interests towards 
them — afifection, tenderness, gratitude; but it 
had always been with a looking up, with a rev- 
erence for, with a dependance upon them ; and, 
with the heart of man, it is not for those to 
whom we lift our eyes that we experience the 
deepest tenderness, it is for those placed a step 
below us. The sensations of pity, the power of 
aiding, protecting, defending, supporting, were 
mV Dew to the boiom of Francis de Langy ; and 



he now felt the thrill of them for the* first time 
It was as a supplement to the new spirit which 
had been aroused within him that day by the 
first sight of Limagne. Imagination ! tender- 
ness! what wanted he more of manhood! Lov«' 
and that was to come ere long. 

Their caie was not long in prodncirg its er- 
feet: two or three long-drawn sighs, and a 
slight shudder, soon showed that sensation wa« 
returning to the fair object of theur solicitude; 
and, in about five minutes more, she opened her 
eyes still fieuntly, and turned them from the one 
to the other. Tiie first thing they rested on wai 
the soft and mddy face of youth ; the next was 
the fine countenance of Monsieur de St. Medard, 
full of calm, grave thought ; the next was the 
mild, benevolent aspect of the Abb^ Amoux; 
and the poor girl seemed to receive from each 
some especial comfort and assurance, for a gen- 
tle smile came upon her lip as she raised herseli 
slightly upon her arm. 

" Lie still, my dear young lady, lie still,'' said 
the ecclesiastic ; ** you will soon be better. Yod 
are among friends." 

She snfifered her head to droop back again 
upon the grass, and once more closed her eyes, 
which were of a deep, deep bine; but the in- 
creasing colour in her lips, and the &!nt nm 
that began to spread over her cheek, like tte 
first blush of dawn in the pale morning sky, 
showed that the heart was beating more nefiht 
and sending the warm current of life thronpi 
the veins from which it had been wi^drawn. 

Oh! how beautiful did she look; and with 
what intense admiration did Francis de Ijangf 
gaze, as the change took place ! It was like the 
statue of the Greek sculptor, when, wanuinf 
to the prayer of love, the cold liml» softened 
into life. In a few minutes she once more 
opened her eyes, and her lips moved. '* I am 
better," she said ; " thank yon, I am better. I 
can get back again home now." 

" Nay, nay, stay a moment," replied the vis- 
count; *'try your strength first, young lady; 
and, when you are quite recovered, we wiU aid 
you home. Is it farl" 

*'0h, no," she answered, raising herself again 
upon her arm, and looking down the path by 
which they had come with somewhat anxiook 
and apprehensive eyes ; " it is very near, not a 
quarter of a league; but I can go on now, 
and I would fisin get baek to the chateau." 

The viBMsount and the abb6 aided her to rise ; 
while Francis de Langy stood near and gazed, 
for a sudden timidity had come npon him, he 
knew not why. But at length he baist suddenly 
forth, on seeing her look around as if seeking 
for something; and exclaiming, *'0h! we left 
it behind where we found you— we forgot it," 
he darted down the path. 

Some sudden emotion, however, seemed to 
seize their fiur companion, and she cried, *< Oh^ 
no, no ! Do not go, do not go ! Not that way !" 
while her cheek turned pale again, and a look of 
terror came over her whole countenance. 

*'What is the matter 1" demanded the Y» 
count. '* Is there any danger there 1" Has aqy 
one injured or attacked youl" 
' ^No," she replied, hi a broken and confused 
manner, **no: I saw something that firightened 
me, and — and*— I &inted, I suppose ; for I fell 
sick, and then everything disappeared." 
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Perhaps playing the traant a little, my 
Rhi]d V said the abbe. 

** Oh no !'* she answered, colouring, and tum- 
mg her dark blue eyes full upon him. "My 
mother sent me. I often walk through all these 
woods alone." 

'* What was it frightened you, theni" asked 
(he viscount. But she cast down her eyes ; the 
colour left her face ; and, before any more ques- 
tions could be put to her, Francis de Langy was 
seen coming rapidly back, carrying her bonnet 
ji his hand. 

**Now, my child," said the Abbe Amoux, 

'* take the arm of Monsieur de St. Medard, and 

let us guide you home. You must direct us on 

the way, however, for we do not know it." 

** Either path will take us to the chateau," re- 

4 the young lady, "but we had better take 

ORe;" and, receiving her bonnet from the 

ds of the young baron, she thanked him in a 

i> / voice, while she raised her eyes to the face 

of Monsieur de St. Medard, as if asking, ** Shall 

we go on 1" 

T^e viscount led her on the path before them, 
while the abb^, seeing that she still walked fee- 
bly, supported her on the other side ; and Fran- 
cis de Langy followed. His uncle, however, 
turned his eyes from time to time to their fair 
companion's face with a thoughtful and contem- 
plative look ; and at length, just as they were 
coming within sight of the high road, he said, 
**I cannot but think, mademoiselle, that, by a 
strange chance, this pretty hand that leans upon 
my arm is near akin to some I deeply love. May 
I ask whose child you are 1" 

She looked up in his face with an expression 
i^'hicb was not explained for many years, and 
replied, " My mother is the Countess d'Artonna" 
The viscount took her hand in his, and press- 
ed his lips upon it. 

^ I thought so," he said ; ** at your age she 
was very iDce you." 

" Oh, but she was very beautiful !" cried the 
girl ; " I am sure she was very beautiful !" 

The viscount smiled, and so did the good 
Abbe Amoux: but the former only answered, 
" She was indeed ;" and then observed, ** You 
speak of your mother only ; but your father is 
aiiTe, and well, I hope. He was no not a month 
ago, for I heard from him then." 

Once more she had turned somewhat pale ; but 
she replied, "Oh yes, my father is well, and here." 
The viscount marked the changinff expres- 
sion of her countenance, and he a&ed himself, 
" Can D*Artonne be a harsh father 1 he, who 
was 80 full of deep, I may almost say, pas- 
sionate fondness for those he loved t Oh no, 
that can never be," he added in his own thoughts ; 
and then, turning to her again, he demanded, 
" Is the chateau, to which you are now return- 
ing, the one you usually inhabit, Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne 1 I thought it was on the other side 
of Clermont." 

"No, we always live here," she answered. 
' I recollect once being at Capelet, but it was 
only for a month. The Chateau d*Artonne is 
here above, and the village lies down there be- 
k)w. I have just come from it ;" and, after 
having spoken, ehe fell into thought again, till 
the viscount stopped by the side of the carriage, 
which was wahiing for them at the mouth of 
4» little path. 

c 



" It will ' le better, fair lady," he said, " for ua 
all to get n and drive up to the chateau ; for 1 
have long promised your father a visit, and in- 
tended to-morrow to go to his house from Cler* 
mont." 

Mademoiselle d*Artonne made no objection ; 
and, the whole party being seated in the vehicle, 
the postillion drove on quickly, and, in five 
minutes more, were in the court of the chateau. 
On visiting the house of a French gentlemai 
of the present day, if the door be open, wbici' 
is very frequently the case, one may very oiteij 
walk into an empty hall, and knock at half a 
dozen different doors, without finding any ser- 
vant to answer inquiries, or conduct a stranger 
to the master or mistress of the house. Such, 
however, was not the case before the Revolu- 
tion ; and it is necessary to compare the two 
periods together whenever we wish to estimate 
the proportion of Americanism that has been 
infused uito the habits of Frenchmen. I say 
Americanism advisedly ; for republicanism is a 
very difiTerent thing, and does not imply a rejeo* 
tion of refinement in the higher classes of so- 
ciety, or want of due attention and respect for 
those who employ them in the lower. In those 
days, in the house of every gentleman of wealth 
and distinction, two or three servants in full 
costume were to be found waiting in the vesti- 
bule to receive any visiters who might appear, 
and to answer all inquiries. If they were not 
much better than the servants of our own times 
in France, they were not much worse, and cer- 
tainly were very much more {feasant in their 
demeanour. In the present instance, no sooner 
did the carriage stop at the door, than two of 
them instantly presented themselves, but ap- 
peared not a little surprised on seeing their young 
lady handed out by two strange gentlemen. 

Mademoiselle d'Artonne had now recovered 
herself completely; and mixing timid inexperi- 
ence, not ungraceful in itself with habits ol 
ease and youthful confidence, which are always 
graceful, she led the viscount and his compan- 
ions forward, through the vestibule and the hall 
beyond, to a small painted and gilded room 
where her mother usually sat. 

The countess was there, as her daugher ex- 
pected, but rose, on seeing three strangers, and 
gazed with an inquiring eye upon the face of 
Monsieur de St. Medard as he advanced. The 
next instant, however, her whole face lighted 
up, and she exclaimed, " Charles de St. Medard, 
is it you 1 This is indeed a pleasure. Julie, 
call your father. Call him quick, my love." 

The colour had fluttered upon the cheek of 
Monsieur de St. Medard, like that which we see 
coming and going in the face of an inexperi- 
enced girl at the sudden presence of some one 
whom she loves ; but he stayed Mademoiselle 
d*Artonne as she was about to go, saying, " You 
had better send a servant, dear lady ; n v fair 
young friend here needs repose and care. We 
found her fainting in the wood ; something had 
frightened her.** 

All a mother's anxieties were instantly in 
arms, and the countess questioned her daughter 
eagerly as to what could have created such 
aUmn. Julie either would not or could not tell, 
however. She blushed, turned pale, and fal- 
tered : " She could not say," she replied, " 'twas 
something in the buabes — »he saw vt\>»^.^^'«&^ 
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hr;" and her relactance, while it excited her 
motlier*8 cariosity, was evidently tot strong and 
too painful for Madame d*Artonne t* press her 
more at that moment 

She turned then to Monsieur de St. Medard, 
asked him manifold questions regarding his fate 
and happiness during the last seventeen or eigh- 
teen years, welcomed the Abbe Amoux and his 
young charge, and, gazing in the face of Francis 
de Langy, remarked, turning, to the viscount, 
" He is very like your elder brother." 

While she was still speaking, the door opened, 
and a fine, tall, powerful man, of the middle age, 
dressed in a hunting-coat of green, with some 
gold lace about it, entered the boudoir, and in- 
stantly clasped the hand of his friend <St. Me- 
dard, saluting him and his two companions ailer 
the ordinaiy habit of France. 

"Julie has been frightened, D'Artonne,** said 
the countess; '* frightened by something, she 
will not say what, and fainted in the wood." 

The count turned to his daughter with a look 
of eager anxiety. " Indeed, my dear Julie !" he 
cried, holding out his arms towards her ; " come 
to your father, my beloved child. I have scarce 
seen you to-day. Come to my heart, my JnUe, 
come!" 

Julie hesitated, turned pale, then red, and 
then, casting herself into her father's arms, burst 
into tears ; while the count pressed her to his 
bosom with tenderness and warmth, which left 
no doubt of the strength of his affection. Both 
father and mother now applied themselves to 
soothe her, and she soon regained her tranquil- 
lity; but the Countess d'Artonne thought it 
would be better for her to lie down to repose for 
a few hours ; and she left the party in the bou- 
doir for that purpose. The count mused as his 
daughter quitted the room ; and the countess 
said, ** It is very strange what can have alarmed 
Julie in this manner ! She has, in general, such 
firm nerves. Some bear, or some wol^ per- 
haps ; but then why not say so 1" 

'*Very likely an ideal terror, madam," ob- 
served the Abbi^ Amoux ; " and the fear of being 
laughed at may perhaps be the cause of her 
silence." 

** I know not," anwered the countess, " but 
she has usually no terrors of any kind. How- 
ever, it is very strange, and I will question her 
closely when she is somewhat recovered." 

" You had better not, my dear wife," replied 
the count. " Leave the sweet girl to her own 
discretion. In our house, St. Medard, we all 
trust each other ; and we have none of us ever 
had cause to think that trust misplaced." 

'* Confidence is the first duty of noble minds," 
«aid the viscount. ** It is only the weak and the 
narrow-minded who, from the somewhat hard 
lessons of the world, acquire the false wisdom 
of doubting those who have never deceived 
them." 

The count gazed at him with a bright smile. 
"That is so like the St. Medard of other days," 
he exclaimed ; *' but the St. Medard of other 
days is the St. Medard of to-day also. I see 
you old bachelors are made of hard and un- 
changeable stuff; but we, who bring domestic 
sweets about us, get softened and kneaded into 
new forms. But come, St. Medard, you shall 
stay a month with us, and see whether the 
i)U>iAant socctacle of home and family happi- 



ness, even in France, may not teach you it 
length to try your fate in the same way.* 

The viscount laughed, and shook his heid. 
** Nay, nay," he answered ; " two and filly yean, 
D*Artonne, are quite sufficient to harden on«^ 
as you call it, into a crust that nothing can soA- 
en. Besides, here is my son already ; and I am 
afraid that my good friend, the Abb6 Amoux, 
must supply the place of the lady of the raao- 
sion. But we will spend a week with yon 
D*Artonne, and see all the fair things of Ao- 
vergne, if you will show them to us. Afler that, 
we must speed on upon our way, for I must take 
Francis here through one half of Fiance before 
the winter sets in.* The other we must vbit 
next summer." 

The count smiled, and vowed that he would 
detain them no longer; and to this* conversa- 
tion succeeded the arrangement of rooms, the 
unpacking of the carriage, and all the little bns- 
tle of an arrival. 

People dined early in those days, especiaUjf 
in Auvergne ; and some change of dress and 
other preparations had scarcely been made by 
the viscount and his companions, when they 
were summoned to the dining-room. Monsieur 
and Madame d'Artonne were alone, their daugh- 
ter being still in her chamber ; and it would seem 
that the slight illness which had befallen her, 
and the fear which occasioned it, weighed apod 
her father more than he liked to show; for, 
though he afl[^ted gayety, and displayed every 
sign of being rejoiced at his old friend's visit, 
he fell more than once into a deep fit of thought, 
and his brow grew gloomy and sad. Whea 
dinner was over, and the dessert on the table, 
Madame d'Artonne rallied her husband upon hii 
gravity. ** You are anxious about JuUe," she 
said. " There never was so apprehensive a fa- 
ther. Monsieur de St. Medard. I will go and 
see how she is, to satisfy you, Alphonse." 

** Nay, I will go myself," replied her husband, 
rising from table. *'I will be back in a mo- 
ment." 

But he was gone near half an hour. When 
he returned, his face bore a look of relief, and 
he said, " She is better, she is much better ; but 
she is not inclined to say what it was that fright- 
ened her, and I do not wish her to be questioned 
farther on the subject." 

"Oh, very well," replied the countess; "1 
suppose it is as Monsieur Amoux suggests, 
some girlish fright that she is now ashamed of." 

" Perhaps so," replied the count, and the con- 
versation dropped. 

After sitting for a short time, the whole party 
moved out into the grounds that surrounded the 
Chateau d'Artonne, and which some skilful art- 
ist of the line-and-rule school had laboured zeal- 
ously, about forty years before, to deprive of ev- 
erytning like picturesque beauty. The fine old 
woods were cut into stars and crescents, afford- 
ing, it is true, some beautiful views, every now 
and then, of the surrounding scenery, with shady 
walks and pleasant places of repose innuraera* 
ble, hut still quite unsuited to the character ot 
the country round, and to the chateau itself, 
which nad probably been built in the days ot 
Henry I V., or perhaps before. They were, how- 
ever, the pink of perfection, according to French 
taste, at the period of which I speak, and receiv- 
ed iheir climax from what was called a jardin 
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Angtau, which was unlike anything that ever 
was seen in Great Britain between the Land^s 
End and Ultima Thule. What rendered the 
park, however, certainly very delicious at that 
period of the year, was the multitude of streams 
and foantams that it contained, the waters of 
which were disposed with great taste, affording 
a pleasant coolness to the air at every ttim, 
with pleasant sights to the eye, and murmuring 
£ounds to the ear. 

After the party had sauntered through the 
park for about half an hour, the Count d'Ar- 
tonne was called away by a servant, and Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard walked on by the side of the 
conntess, talking over old times. The topic was 
one which seemed to interest them both deeply; 
and many a little incident and scene o( the past 
was recalied, which was spoken of with a feel- 
ing, one may almost say a tenderness, which 
had somethmg peculiar in it. They were both 
grave and calm, two friends conversing upon 
things that were gone ; but yet it seemed as if 
sensations that were gone, too, mingled with the 
stream bf thought, and gave it a softer, perhaps 
a sadder character! 

There is no reason why I should keep the 
reader in any doubt upon this subject. Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard had been deeply attached 
to the Countess d^Artonne before she had be- 
t:ome the wife of his friend. What had been 
her own sentiments towards him he did not 
Know, for he had offered his hand and been re- 
fused by her parents, who softened the disap- 
pointment, as far as such disappointments can 
DO softened, by telling him that they had long 
ttefore promised their daughter to the Count 
d'Artonne. St. Medard had instantly quitted 
the pursuit; and, feeling that his sensations 
might be more than he could control if he in- 
dulged them at all, he had absented himself al- 
together from the society, not only of the lady 
whom he loved, but of the friend whose wife 
she became. Whether d*Artonne was aware of 
his aSection or not, he never knew ; and, though 
it had not been disguised from the countess her- 
self before her marriage, he had too much deli- 
cacy of feeling even to refer to it now, though 
their .conversation turned upon the yeiy days 
when il was at its height. The only glimmer- 
ing of that tenderness which shone through the 
slui^ness which memory seemed to cast over 
their conversation, appeared when Madame 
d'Artonne observed, with a sigh, " Those youth- 
ful days are, indeed, happy ones. Monsieur de 
St. Medard, whatever one may think at the time. 
But it was very wrong of you not to come to 
see us long ago.'* 

"Nay," replied the viscount, with a sigh; 
"nay, dear lady, it was very right." 

The moment after. Monsieur d*Artonne re- 
ioined them, with a grave air. " Madame de 
Daosse,'* he said, speaking to his wife, "has 
sent to inquire whether Martin is here. His 
doff, it seems, has returned alone. Some ne^ 
folly 01 vice, I suppose." 

" He owes one half of them to his mother," 
replied Madame d'Artonne, " and is as much to 
be pitied a) blamed. But to dream of our dv- 
mg him Julie is something too preposterous." 

" That could never be," said Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne, in a tone so stem and altered, that his 
wift: startn], and turned *'' look in his face. ( 



It was calm, though grave; and Madame 
d'Artonne continued, addressing the viscount, 
" You recollect Henriette de rOmel" 

"Oh! quite well," replied Monsieur de St. 
Medard, " both married and unmarried ; and so 
the fair Henriette, it seems, has lost none of her 
amiable qualities." 

Madame d'Artonne looked down, and smiled, 
with a very meaning look ; but the count an- 
swered, " So far from it, St. Medard, that she 
has added to them many another, which were, 
perhaps, indeed concealed in the girl, but are 
very apparent in the woman. Capricious, co- 
quettish, vain, weak, and false she always was ; 
but now — " 

" Hush, hush, hush, my dear Alphonse !" ex- 
claimed his wife ;• "for pity's sake, do spare 
her a little. Recollect, my friend, she is a 
woman, and our near relation." 

" A bad woman is worse than a bad man," 
said the count. 

" You think so because they are more rare," 
replied bis wife, laughing ; and the party return* 
ed to the chateau. 



CHAPTER VI. 

An hour or two before nightfall, Juhe d'Ar- 
tonne rejoined the party, which had now as- 
sembled in the library of the chateau, a fine old 
room with deep windows, lined up to the ceiling 
with ancient volumes in rich but faded bindings. 
The declining sun was shining through the tall, 
square casements with some portion of the glow 
of evening in his light, and the warm colour that 
he cast upon her beautiful features and graceful 
form seemed to add to her loveliness, as, entei^- 
ing the room with a timid yet graceful step, 
Jiilie d'Artonne approached the table where her 
father and mother were seated conversing with 
the viscount, conscious that she would be an 
object of attention and interest to all. 

The little embarrassment, however, soon 
passed away ; her father spoke calmly and 
kindly to her, her mother gayly and cheerfully, 
and Monsieur de St. Medard, mingling a certain 
degree of courteous gallantry with fatherly ten- 
derness, soon made her feel as much at home 
with him as if she had known him from her 
youth. Francis de Langy said nothing to her, 
for his was that particular age when there is a 
sort of timid consciousness of stronger afieo- 
tions yet undeveloped, which ties the tongue by 
the first influence of the passion, afterward so 
eloquent. He stood in one of the windows, 
however, and gazed on her, as she entered, not 
only with admiration, but interest. Admiration, 
indeed, forms but a very small part of love ; and 
the boy was, in. truth, advancing by very easy 
steps towards that passion. The Abbe Amoux 
was standing near him, examining the illumina- 
ted title-page of a book which he h.id taken 
down ; and the eyes of Julie d'Artonne, when- - 
after speaking to her parents and the viscount 
for a moment or two— they turned in that direc- 
tion, might be either looking at the instructer or 
the pupil. 

" You should thank our young friend the baron, 
Julie," said Madame d'Artonne, " for it &ee«v^ 
that it was hfi viViQ fi\%V lo\wA'swv>iKv^^aNsw^s«N.^ 
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in the wood, and was your first physician, carry- 
ing you to the fountain and sprinkling your face 
with water ; a skilful doctor, truly, for one who 
has so lately commenced practice/' 

Julie smiled, and, advancing towards Francis, 
gave him her hand, expressing in graceful lan- 
guage the thanks her mother told her were his 
due. Girls of that age are almost always less 
timid than young men, but Francis de Langy« 
thus encou.xiged, would not, and did not, let the 
opportunity pass ; but, forcing himself to do 
what he knew was courteous and right, he told 
her how happy he was to have rendered her any 
assistance. In the mean while, the conversation 
between the rest of the party had turned to other 
subjects: the Abbe Arnouz had advanced to 
speak with the Count d*Artonne ; and Julie and 
Francis remained in the window, talking together 
for nearly half an hour. The ice was broken 
between them from that moment, and such a 
cold commodity had never anything to do with 
their after intercourse through life. 

How long their conversation would have con- 
tinued is not for me to say ; for most young 
people are fond of sweet things, and they found 
it very pleasant. But it was interrupted, at 
length, by the voice of Monsieur d*Artonne, ex- 
claiming, ** Come hither, come hither, and hear 
what we have determined. Monsieur de St. 
Medard will spend a week with us afler his return 
from seeing all the fair sights of Auvergne — " 

The face of Francis die Langy looked veiy 
Vlanik ; tor, to say the truth, he thought he had 
already seen the fairest thing that Auver|[ne 
could produce, and he loved not to be hurried 
awaj from it. But the subsequent words of the 
couct soon cleared his countenance again. 

*' This is by far the best arrangement," con- 
tinued Monsieur d*Artonne ; ** for it will give us 
an opportunity of sharing his tour, showing him 
4iU the wonders of our province, and afterward 
talking them all over under the shade of our own 
trees." 

If one might judge by Julie's face, she was 
Dot less satisfied with the arrangement than the 
rest of the party ; and her father, remarking the 
look of pleasure that his announcement <^ed 
up, added, with a cheerful smile, " We must all 
take our part in doing the honours of Auvergne, 
and to you, Julie, I commit the charge of guide, 
interpreter, and instructer to your young friend 
there ; so, if he be not able to answer a complete 
catechism upon the beauties, antiquities, and 
natural productions of the province, and to speak, 
with the accent of a native, our own round har- 
monious Auvergnat, I shall call you to account 
for it." 

** Give me time, give me time," said Julie, 
whose spirits, naturally light and cheerful, were 
beginning to rise again ; ** give me time, and I 
wUl answer for the rest." 

" Oh ! you shall have time," replied Monsieur 
de St. M(}dard ; *' we do not travel as some peo- 
ple do, hanging from object to object without 
affording them a second look or a second thought : 
we go really to see, really to think, really to ob- 
serve, in short ; and we wish the impressions 
of to-day to be gathered as not only memories 
ibr to-morrow, but as treasures for the time to 
come. " 
" We wiUaJl early to bed to-night," said the 
^fouat, "ijiat we may be up with the sun to- ^ 



morrow morning. Old Pierrot, who rode counei 
for us, Elise — do you recollect? — 8ome sevefr 
teen years ago, shall go on before and prepare 
horses for us, and rooms, and dinners, and sup- 
pers, and all the comforts of this life ; for in 
Auvergne, you know, St. Medard, one cannot 
travel as one does in other parts of France, trust- 
ing to the providence of innkeepers to 'havi 
everything ready, even if a whole army were to 
arrive." 

So went on the conversation for some boQn^ 
in the course of which the whole arrangemente 
were made for their journey ; and the evening 
passed pleasantly enough. The count evidently 
exerted himself to show his friend how sincere* 
ly rejoiced he was to see him ; and though, from 
time to time, he fell into a fit of deep thought 
yet it was never of long continuance, and h 
roused himself to be as gay as ever. Twice, in- 
deed, during the course of the evening, one of 
the servants announced that Madame die Bausse 
had sent to make inquiries if her son had been 
beard of at the Chateau d'Artonne; and the 
c'ount answered somewhat impatiently, saying, 
" Pray, tell her he has not been here. You may 
add, too, that I have had friends with me all day, 
or I would have ridden down to see her." 

" The man who has come up, sir," rejoined 
the servant to whom he spoke, and who was an 
old and privileged person in the family, "the 
man who has come up, sir, says that his lady 
thinks the young marquis has been murdered ; 
and she has had his valet, who was out all the 
morning, arrested whenever he came home." 

** Nonsense !" cried the marquis. ** I dare say, 
by their rash acts," he continued, speaking to 
his wife, " both mother and son have made them- 
selves enemies enough in the country ; but by 
accusing an innocent person of murdering hei 
son, before she knows that he has been murder- 
ed at all, she will not effect anything to discover 
him." 

" I doubt not in the least," said the countesa, 
" that the first thing heard of him will be that 
he is at Paris, overwhelmed with debts and Al- 
lies. If you remember, Alphonse, it was so jiitt 
eighteen months ago ; and nothing would bring 
him home again till he was sent back by tha 
king, for some cause, I do not well remember 
what." 

** He drew his sword upon one of the gardes 
du corps," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, ** on 
the terrace at Versailles ; a very gross misdn* 
meanour indeed. In former days he would havn 
been punished more severely." 

** Oh he will be found in Paris," ezclauned 
the countess. But her husband said nothing, 
and Julie sat in silence, with her eyes bent down 
upon the ground. Francis de Langy had re- 
marked the words whioh Madame d*Artonne loA 
used, during their morning's walk, in regard to 
the pretensions of Monsieur de Baussc to the 
hand of Julie, and he now asked himself, " Is 
she pained to hear him thus spoken oft Or is 
she anxious respecting his fate? Caa the, 
though so young, have felt love towards this 
man? Perhaps it is so ;" and he experienced 
those sensations rismg up in his cwn bosohi, 
which, whatever may be tbeii primary source in 
the human heart— whether vanity, pride, or any 
other modification of selfishness — most men of' 
fine minds have expeuetice^\.'VN^T^'& N.\\^^^\.Vvie;^ 
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love ; a degree of jealousy, not so much of acts 
as of thoughts and feelings ; a jealousy that ex- 
tends, not alone to the present and the future, 
but to the past. He felt that, if luve be t)ie tree 
of life to the heart of man, the valud of the gold- 
en fruit is injured if any touch but one's own 
brushes away even the first bloom. Young 
icii^ however, dwell not long upon such 
things , and very soon, the conversation taking 
another torn, the Marquis de Bausse and all con- 
earning him passed away from the minds of the 
greater part of the persons there present, and 
the evening went by cheerfully tUl they sep- 
4rated to rest. 

The Abbe Arnoux sat for about a quarter of 
an hour in the chamber of his pupil, for he was 
a very conscientious man, and sought not alone 
to store the mind of Francis de Langy, but to 
(rain it ; and every night he conversed with him 
(or a short time over the events of the past day, 
^'^mmenting upon all that had taken place in a 
mild and pleasant, though grave tone ; seeking 
as much to induce a habit of self-examination 
in ^e mind of his young friend, as to draw in- 
struction and counsel from the occurrences past 
under review. But upon the present occasion 
the admonitions of the abbd were less success- 
ful than usual, though they were as wise as ever, 
and given more in the manner of quiet conver- 
sation than of serioiis instruction ; but the truth 
was, that Francis de Langy had two worlds now 
to deal with, the world without and the world 
within, and of the latter the good abb^ could see 
very little. Like the globe which we inhabit, 
ihat world had been called into existence in one 
day, and Francis de Langy, the Adam of his 
own paradise, longed to be alone to examine all 
that it contained. 

When the abbe was gone, a servant presented 
himself; but he was more easily disposed of; 
fur, after having taken the dressing-gown from 
his hands, his young master told him he wanted 
nottung more, and sent him quickly away. Then, 
casting himself into a large arm-chair, he gave 
himseU^up to thought, while his eyes wandered 
round the wide old chamber, lined with black 
oak, and floored with smooth and glossy tiles. 

His feelings were certainly strange ; for, as 
we have said, a new world had opened to him, 
a world of sensations altogether fresh. It seem- 
ed as if that one day had given him more than 
all tho rest of life. It was one of those changes 
of ezifftence which affect men of eager and en- 
ergetic character almost always suddenly. Up 
to that morning, his life had been comparatively 
mendy animal : the intellect had been awake, it 
is tnie, to think, to reason, to act ; it was the 
soul that had slept — ^the soul, whose task is to 
feel. His existence had been that of the chrys- 
alis ; but now one gleam of summer sunshine 
had burst the cold husk around him, and the 
light creature of air had put forth her wings, 
oever to sheath them again on this side of the 
tomb. Oh, beautiful symbol of the Greeks! 
bow wdl dost thou represent man*s agitated 
spirit, fluttering, wandering from hour to hour, 
seeking thy honeyed food from all the bright 
things of God; yet frail and delicate as the 
flowers on which thou restei«t, wounded b^ a 
ioneh, defaoed by a drop of ram, blown hither 
ipd tbitber by a Insatb of wind, crushed by the 
Sni wiouj storm I Ob, beautiful symbol of the I follow Yr\ial 



Greeks, thoa art indeed too sadly like the 
soul !" 

He sat for an hour trying to disentangle his 
own thoughts; but finding them stUl one be* 
wildered maze, and at length impatient with the 
fruitless effort, he determined he would cast 
himself down to rest. There, too, he was dis- 
appointed : no sleep wouM visit his eyelids ; and 
afier tossing for half an hour, gazing, by the 
light of the lamp which he had left burning oc 
the table, at some quaint old heads grinning on 
the sculptured cornice around, he rose, threw 
on his dressing-gown, and saying, *' I will get 
a book,'* he quitted his chamber, and descended 
the short wooden staircase which led to the 
ground floor of the house. 

He knew the door of the library well ; and, 
crossing the hall towards it, he opened it sud- 
denly and went in, expecting to find it dark and 
untenanted. To his astonishment, however, he 
perceived the Count d*Artonne walking op and 
down the room with his hands tightly clasped 
together, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. It 
was but for an instant that he beheld him in this 
attitude ; for the opening of the door made the 
count look up immediately, and a glance of an- 
ger crossed his countenance. When he saw 
who it was, however, the expression of irrita- 
tion passed away; and, as Francis de Langy 
was withdrawing, he called to him to come in. 

" What ! my young friend,*' he said ; " are 
you a passer of sleepless nights 1 I thought 
that the hours of youth had a hallowed charm 
against watchful care ; and that it was manhood 
alone, with its anxieties, and disappointment^ 
and satieties, and steril aspirations, that wds 
bound to keep the weary eye wide open, or to 
close it in vain duringthe long vigils of the night.'' 

He spoke almost bitterly; but Francis de 
Langy had neither right nor inclination to inquire 
farther into the misanthropical tone of his host, 
and he merely replied, ** I know not how it is, 
but I have not been able to fall asleep. 1 have 
seen so many things to-day that I cannot get 
them out of my head, and so, after trymg for 
some time, I came down to seek for a boSk to 
amuse myself" 

" And an excellent way, too," answered the 
count ; " I never thought of it. But what book 
will you choose 1 Here are plenty of every kind. 
Here is Gomeille ; will yon take him 1" 

<*No," replied De Langy; "that is not a 
book to go to sleep upon." 

** Voltaire 1" said the count. '' He is a great 
favourite of your uncle's;" 

" Nay," answered the yonng man ; " I did not 
know that. I have read much of his poetry, 
but not much of his philosophy ; I did not like it." 

" Ha !" exclaimed the count : '*how so V* 

"Why, it seemed to me," said Francis de 
Langy, "though I am not very competent to 
form an opinion, that he was adways tr3ing to 
pnt the universe in a spoon ; I mean, that he 
appeared to think his own mind oould compre- 
hend everything, and that, from the little he 
could see upon tiiis earth, he could judge of the 
boundless power and wisdom that created it." 

"Ha!" cried tne count thoughtfully, "ha' 
Your uncle surely does nat tA«d&.VL ^^y^ ^i^^^ 
thinnr- 

I follow ^\aX co\»ree ^1 tca^^\\i\|^\^\ssi.>«»»N^'*»** 
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mdoed, I never heaid him speak upon the sub- 
ject '* 

**And the Abbe Aruoux," said Monsieur 
c'Artonne, ("does he prohibit Voltaire 1" 

'* Oh no," replied Francis de Langy. " The 
only thing I ever recollect he said upon the sub- 
ject was, that people should beware in reading 
him, lest they should take a jest for a reason, 
and receive a doubt where they can get at a 
certainty." 

" He was right," answered the count : ** he 
was right ; and yet what is there certain in this 
worldr* 

Francis de Langy looked down for a moment, 
and then said, in an inquiring tone, *'I thought 
many things were certain, the first principles of 
all things, such as that there can be no effect 
without a cause." 

** You have dabbled in metaphysics," replied 
the count, smiling. "But, as every cause 
must be an effect also, we only remove the dif- 
ficulty by tracing one cause to another." 

**I do not well know what difllculty you 
mean," rejoined Francis de Langy; "but, as 
each cause may have many effects, we might, 
perhaps, by tracing back numerous effects to 
fewer causes, resolve the whole into one cause, 
which, being the cause of everything, would 
also be the cause of itself, or, in other words, be 
self-existent— the first attribute of God !" 

The count paused, and looked down upon the 
ground for at least a minute without reply ; and 
then, turning to one of the book-shelves, he 
said, ♦* Well, if you will not have Voltaire, here 
is good Montaigne, the book of all others for a 
sleepless night. His quiet, mild simplicity 
makes me always feel, when I open his pages, 
as if I were sitting over the fire on a wintry 
night with an old friend. He tells all his feel- 
ings with so much frankness that one can 
scarcely refrain from telling him one's own in 
return. Take him, then, my young friend : if 
you have never read him before, you will be de- 
lighted ; if you have read him before, read him 
again, you will be sure to find something new in 
every line." 

Francis de Langy took the boo]% and, thank- 
ing the count, was turning away, when Monsieur 
. d*Artonne added, " This good Abb6 Amouz, he 
seems a veiy sensible man, I think." 

"He is indeed," replied Francis de Langy 
warmly ; and then continued, with a feeling of 
diffidence in his own opinion, " As far as I can 
judge, he is a most sensible man ; and my uncle, 
as well as many others, have often told me that 
they never met a man of better judgment." 

"And no bigot 1" asked the count. 

" Oh ! anything but that," replied Francis de 
Langy ; " I have often heard him declare that 
skepticism itself is scarcely more opposed to 
true religion than bigotry, and does it less harm." 

" He is right, he is right," said the count " I 
must have some conversation with him. He 
does believe in a God, theni" 

Francis de Langy started, and gazed for a 
nioment m the count's face with infinite sur- 
firise. " As he does in his own existence," he 
ic|ilied at length. 

"Ah, my young friend," cried the count, 
Mbaking bis bead, ** there is many an abbe and 
ioaaj' a prieat in France who believe in no God, 
tfomml, ao futurity,*' 



The young man laughed. " Then they must 
be rogues as well as fools,? he said ; *» which 
does no great honour to their creed. J have 
heard of such things as atheists, it is true ; but 
I should think there was room in the madhouses- 
of France to hold them." 

The count gazed at him for a moment with a 
Very meaning smile ; and then, holding out his 
hand to him, hQ said, " Good-night ! I, at leasts 
shall now go to my bed, and perhaps may sleep 
the better from having seen you : try you the 
same plan, and lay old Montaigne down by your 
bedside. The best of such friends is, that they 
are nowise impatient. He will wait till you are 
ready to hear him, without pressing for an au- 
dience." Thus saying, he led the way out el 
the library, and each retired to his own cham 
her. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

At a very early hour on the following morn- 
ing the whole party from the Chateau d'Artonne, 
accompanied by a number of servants, and car- 
rying with them such provisions and luxuries as 
might be supposed necessary in a very savage 
country, but in no other, set out for the hatha 
of the Mont d'Or. Their first halting-place was 
at Clermont, where they stopped to dine ; buu 
as they intended to revisit that town on their 
way back, they paused only for the meal, and 
then proceeded on their way in two vehicles, 
the large, oldfashioned travelUng carriage of 
Monsieur de St. Medard, with its straight sides, 
but comfortable interior, and a chioit dt poxu 
belonging to the Count d'Artonne, much in tlie 
shape and form of a large, roomy cabriolet. 
The count had arranged the party according to 
his taste, declaring that they would take it in 
turns, two and two, to journey in the ehaL»e da 
poste; and, during their first day's expedition, 
the countess, the viscount, Francis de Langy, 
and Julie d'Artonne, occupied the travelling 
coach ; while the count himself, perhaps in con- 
sequence of his conversation over*night with 
his young guest, took his place in the chaise de 
poste with the Abbe Amoux. 

Hard must be the heart, or stiff the exterior, 
cold the feelings, or very rigid the education, of 
those persons who can travel together along 
rough roads and through picturesque scenery 
without casting away from them the husk of re- 
serve, and becoming familiar, nay, intimate, 
with their fellow-travellers. Long years of ac- 
quaintance, indeed, make us less friendly with 
another being like ourselves than some forty oi 
fifty miles over stony causeways and amid bad 
inns. All the little inconveniences that one has 
to sufiTer, all the little acts of kindness, atten- 
tion, and assistance that one has to show, re- 
move everything like distance and stififness* and 
create those minor interests, those small grati- 
tudes, those pleasant courtesies, which sofVea 
wonderfully the way for regard and intimaiqy. 
If Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne. irfifi 
they began their journey that moming^^fiiisl' 
lected at all that they were a young ifl^wA 
gentleman approaching that age whc^qmij 
freedom \s U> \^ v^^Mv^Voxiod ^w the boTW yi» 
\ prifiUea ot wcv&vjt \.\i«^ \i^<^ Xi^^Wx Sst^{:^S%i|,>ii 
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I9re they readied Clermont, that they were any- 
thing but boy and girl ; and, when they set out 
again, alter a hasty and unceremonious dinner, 
were wellnigh calling eaph other Julie and 
Francis. 

If ever the reader have travelled from Cler- 
mont Ferrand to the baths of the Mont d'Or, he 
will know that the road, though, perhaps, not 
tlie finest in all Auvergne, is, nevertheless, full 
oi rich and picturesque loveliness ; and every 
OQfi who has passed through the age, or reached 
it, of love and tenderness, will luiow what an 
eiSect is produced upon the minds of two young 
persons of difierent sexes by the grand and 
beautiful objects of nature, what new sensations, 
what fresh and happy sympathies are awakened 
by the sight of splendid scenery with persons of 
tastes, and habits, and feelings like ourselves. 
The worst of it is, too, that sympathies, when 
once set vibrating, extend their influence to all 
sorts of neighbouring sensations, as the shaking 
of an earthquake runs along the basaltic strata 
for an unmeasurable distance round the spot 
where the volcanic shock was given. Oh ! it is 
wonderful how many doors, leading to the most 
secret chan^bers of the heart, will be cast open, 
like that of the Arabian robber, at the sound of 
one or two magical words I 

Such was the case with Francis de Langy 
and Julie d'Artonne, though they themselves 
knew nothing of what was going on within 
them. The reader may look surprised, and ex- 
claim, "What! are you going to make a boy 



and girl of sixteen or seventeen fall in love with fCount d'Artonne, ** has been made by the pass 



each other — actually in love V 

Dear reader, it is past your power or mine to 
prevent it. They did ! 

The day was beautiful : there was no fog, as 
on tlie preceding morning; but a light white 
cloud every now and then swept over the sun, 
and cast a slow floating shadow over the mount- 
ains and the valleys. Every half league of the 
road made a change in the scenery ; some new 
/my, or tall, volcanic mountain, starting up at 
each turn, and, as the road wound round its 
base, presenting strange and varied forms, such 
as no other country in the world can produce. 
Sometimes it was a green and velvet slope, 
stretching up to the foot of the Alpine giant that 
rose tall and blue behind ; sometimes it was a 
black mass of lava and cinders poured down to 
the very verge of (he road. Here and there ap- 
peared a wood fringing the mountain's base; 
and then, again, a rocky precipice with a thou- 
sand streams trickling over its broad face, or a 
long, dim valley with a white cataract rushing 
down in foam in the distance. 

At every two or three hundred yards Julie 
bad still to cry, ** Look there, look there 1 Is 
not that beautiful 1 That is the Puy de Las- 
cbamps. That is the village of Salien. Now 
we are passing the pretty little Sioulet, which 
rises up that valley. Now we shall have to as- 
cend for some way, and then down to Roche- 
fort." 

" Let us get out and mount on foot," said 
Francis de Langy ; " I should like to make ev- 
ery journey through a beautiful country on foot 
or on horseback, and only get into a carriage 
when there is nothing to be seen. 



remained in the carriage with Monsieui de St. 
Medard. The chaise de poste^ however, which 
led the way, stopped also, and the count and the 
abbe descended to walk up the hill ; but Fran- 
cis de Langy and Julie d'Artcrne, with Uieu 
light young limbs, far outstrippe:. the other two, 
'although they stopped every now and then to 
gaze at the scenery around. 

Onward they went, talking cheerfully and 
lightly of a thousand things, and sufiering each 
subject that presented itself to carry them away 
into its manifold collateral branches, so tbat 
Heaven only knows where their young thoughts 
wandered before they reached the top of the 
hill. At all events, when the rest of the |mrty 
came up, they were both in deep meditation ; 
and both had to rouse themselves, to re-enter 
the carriage and proceed on the way. The 
journey was a somewhat long one for the roads 
and customs of that day ; and, consequently, at 
Rochefort they stopped to examine the curious 
little town, built, as it were, in the cleft of a 
rock, and the hill with its old chateau, now, I be- 
lieve, destroyed, and the basaltic columns in one 
of the two neighbouring valleys. 

Each party had its comment, and its enjoy- 
ments of the scenes they witnessed, according 
to age and circumstances. The elder four look- 
ed back to the feudal times when Auvergne had 
lords of its own, and to the strange changes in 
the state of all things which had taken place 
within the last century. 

** How much greater a difierence," said the 



ing of the last hundred years than by that of 
any two or three ages before !" 

" It has been effected," replied Monsieur do 
St. Medard, ** by the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth." , 

" And by the government of the Regent Duke 
of Orleans," added the Abb6 Amoux. " Lux- 
uries and vices effect greater changes in socie- 
ty than even the lightning of war, or the earth- 
quake of political convulsion." 

**As the chemists show us," rejoined Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard, ** that a few drops of aoid 
will corrode and dissolve the steel which the. 
hardest blow could not penetrate." 

" Anatomists, too, tell us," observed the abbe, 
" that, when soft things and hard are placed to- 
gether, it is the soft that always moukl the hard 
to their own shape. Thus, bones have been af- 
fected by the pressure of the muscles." 

** Ay," said the Count d'Artonne ; " and here, 
in Auvergne, we see that the waters have ev- 
erywhere channelled the solid rock to suit theur 
own convenience, making themselves valleys 
for their course, as we make ourselves roads to 
travel on." 

What was the conversation of Julie and 
Francis de Langy 1 It was of the beauty of the 
scenery, the loveliness of the day^the clearness 
of the stream that sparkled by, the happiness of 
the dwelling among such sights of loveliness, 
where Francis said, truly, that he could remain 
forever. There mingled, however, with the rest 
many a wild flight of fancy, many an image and 
many a thought which poets might have been 
proud of, springing from the beat <<v&s&.^2^ ^ 
poetry V\iaX \V\^ ^at\i^ \«w«assR«r-^wj^ \w^v> 



Julie was rery ready to agree to his propohilM a founXaVu NiYofcVv \% w^^^\e^'«w^'»^^'^^^^^ 
kat Madame d'ArtODtie declined the fatigue, and \bng>iV aiid iwxxetX^efot^ >ioft ^^^»^ ^^^ ^**^ 
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earth liave fallen upon it and troubled the wa- 
ters thereof. 

So well were they contented with the little 
town of Rochefort and its wild sceneiy, that 
they almost regretted when the time came to 
journey on to the Mont d'Or ; but, as they had 
tome way still before them through a mountain- 
ous countiy, they could not linger long; and, 
entering the carriages again as the shadows 
were growing long, they set out, and reached 
the inn at that famous watering-place just as 
night was falling. 

The two young travellers saw the deep 
shadows gathering on the hills with regret, but 
the rest of the party were welt pleased to close 
the pleasant labours of the day in a place which 
the care of the good old courier, Pierrot, had 
made as comfortable for them as possible. Every- 
thing had been prepared for the most cheerful 
meal of the day, and about half an hour after 
their arrival they were all seated round a well- 
coveied table. But, strange to say, all were 
more grave and thoughtful than during the jour- 
ney. Once or twice, indeed, as they had driven 
along, Julie had fallen into a deep revery, but 
the ever-changing objects had called her quickly 
from herself till the day*s enjoyments and ex- 
citement were over. Then she grew sad again, 
and Francis de Langy also was more pensive. 
The conversation took a serious turn ; and, as 
he had been encouraged by his uncle to do on 
all occasions, he mingled with it, though mod- 
estly. 

Julie listened to him with attention and with 
surprise, as perhaps the reader might, if we 
were to pause in order to relate all that he said, 
(t would, indeed, be almost worth while to do 
80, had we space ; for the mixture of youthful- 
ness, almost boyishness, which he showed in all 
matters where feeling and imagination were 
concerned, with the deep thought and clear 
reasoning which had been gained by an educa- 
tion among men, was not a little curious in 
itself; and it might suggest the question, whether 
in general with young people we do not make a 
mistake, and whether it be not necessary to in- 
struct the heart and the mind at the same time, 
and keep the one in its knowledge upon a par 
with the other. But we have much before us, 
and we must go on, ck)sing this chapter here, 
as the next records an adventure which ought 
to have an apartment to itself. 



CHAPTER Vra. 

Several days had passed, and seldom had 
Tune, whose wings, in moments of happiness, 
are always those of the swallow, darted on more 
rapidly than he had done with Francis de Langy 
ind Julie d'Artonne. Julie, for her part, seemed 
now to have forgotten whatever was the cause 
of tnose passing clouds, which, as we have 
shown, hung npon her when first she was brought 
before the eyes of the reader. The light-hearted- 
ness of character natural to her age and her 
dispoeition had all returned, everything like the 
reserve produced by newness of acquaintance 
had passed away, and she and her young oom- 
fisnlon were as old Menda as \i they had known 
«6 oiber twenty yean It may be asked if 



Monsieur and Madame d* Artonne saw all that 
#as going on, and if they approved of it ; if 
Monsieur de St. Medard marked the boyish 
fondness of his adopted son for the beautifo) 
girl with whom he now passed his whole time. 
The answer is very simple : they all saw it ; 
they all approved of it ; they all desired the 
union of Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne. 
It was to some far future day they looked, it is 
true ; but still it was a pleasant scheme, whidi 
had struck them all the moment they had sees 
those two bright young beings standing side by 
side in the window of the chateau. Madame 
d'Artonne had whispered it to her husband; 
the count had laughed, and told it to St. Medard ; 
and the viscount had grasped his friend's hand, 
and replied, warmly, " With all my heart !" 

Never did the flower of love, which, frail and 
delicate as it looks, will grow up amid storm 
and tempest, and bud and blossom, how fairly 
and how often, amid wintry desolation, never 
did the flower of love first rise under a warmer 
or more genial sunshine, with a promise of a 
brighter and a fairer summer. But it may be 
often remarked, that, when it comes forth under 
such favourable circumstances, when an unsea- 
sonable warmth nurses it from the ground, and 
everything promises it a fair and happy season, 
the flower seldom lives to cast its petals and to 
change to fruit. Either, sickly and delicate in 
itself, it fades speedily ; or else it withers in the 
fire of the sunshine in which it was bom ; or 
else some summer-day tempest comes upon it 
with thunder and with hail, and beats the broken 
blossom to the earth from which it rose. Sel- 
dom, very seldom, does it live long ; but, if i 
does, it affords to us human beings one of th 
few bright proofs that we have of such a thin^ 
as happiness being possible upon earth. 

All then smiled upon the kindling affectiop. of 
Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne ; they 
were all delighted to see that an alliance, which 
they so greatly wished, would have in it an in- 
gredient so seldom found in the marriages of 
France— 4ove. Monsieur de St. Medanl had 
known that passion, and had been disappointed ; 
he therefore longed to secure the child of hi» 
adoption against that bitterness in the cup of 
life which he himself had tasted. Monsieur and 
Madame d*Artonne had also felt love — love for 
each other — and, knowing the greatness of the 
blessing, they eagerly sought it for their child 
Thus they gladly saw, as I have said, the future 
union of Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne 
founded upon the basis of early attachment, and 
they had so far yielded to the custom of their 
countiy as to determine on it without consulting 
them. 

The love of boys and girls is an object on 
which gray-bearded men vent much spleen and 
scorn ; but depend upon it, reader, where it 
exists in reality, it is the sweetest thing thaf 
ever life knows ; it is tha violet of our short 
year of existence. The rose is beautiful, richei 
in hues, full of perfume and brightness, as she 
flaunts her gay bosom in the ardent sun of June ; 
but give me the violet, the dear early violet, that 
scents with her odorous breath the air of uncon- 
firmed spring; the soft, the timid violet, re- 
treating from the gaze with her blue eye cast 
down ; tY\e &tsI B'weeX cXiM oC \.Vi<i^ sweetest 
season, tVie t^fideceBX., \.\\e y:&ii\X<&«.\ ^K ibSOl vVa 
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flowers ot the field, the emblem of earnest and 
innocent atfecUon. 

No, there is nothing like it! In all aAer 
years we may lay our hand upon what joy -we 
will—pure and innocent it must be, to bear th e 
comparison for a moment — ^but I say, we may 
lay our hand upon what joy we will in after ex- 
istence, we shall never find anything on th( 
earth like the first flower of the heart. 

llius it went on, then, with eyery encourage- 
ment that it could receive from all who beheld 
the growing love of the two young people who 
have been placed before the eyes %f the reader. 
Ttie encouragement was not open, indeed ; that 
is to say, there were no words spoken, no hints 
giv^n of that which was in contemplation be 
iween the two families ; but every facility for 
being together was afforded, and every oppor- 
tunity for enjoying in the society of each other 
those calm but Ivgh-toned pleasures which might 
so entwine their mutual love With bright and 
everlasting memories as to add to the mortal 
passion those feelings which seem born for im- 
mortality. 

Madame d'Artonne was not a prudent woman : 
she was something far better, a good one. She 
was one of those who preserve in their heart, 
notwithstanding some intercourse with the world, 
the brightest of the three jewels which form the 
crown of Charity — the thinking no evil ; and, 
as the greater part of her life had been passed 
at & dwtance from the court of France, the 
shackles which that court and its habits imposed, 
even upon the education of a daughter, had not 
taken hold of her mind. Thus Julie, as we 
have at first shown her, bad never, in the midst 
of her wild native mountains, been subjected to 
the constant superintendence of the gouvernante 
or the honne ; but had roamed about at large, 
guarded by principles which had been carefully 
instilled into her young heart, and trusted by 
her parents entirely to the supervision of the 
best of all guides and rulers — conscience. The 
same course was pursued still ; and neither her 
father nor her mother thought it at all more 
necessary that they should have a watchful eye 
upon her, because Francis de Langy was her 
companion. 

The short visit of the party to the baths of 
the Mont d'Or had been completed ; everything 
in that neighbourhood which could be seen had 
been examined ; and sweeping round — with 
various excursions to different points — from the 
eastern to the western side of the hills, and 
making a considerable part of the journey on 
horselMck, they had reached the little town of 
Pontgibaud, on the road from Aubusson to Cler- 
mont, not without some fatigue to the elder part 
of the family. 

•* WcB, Monsieur Amoux," said the count, as 
they sat discussing their plans for the following 
day, ** business will take me to Pontaumur, and 
Monsieur de St Medard accompanies me in the 
dUMM iit fade ; so we must have you either to 
stay and entertain Madame d*Artonne, who is 
too tired fir any fresh expeditions, or to find 
jomething corious to show these two young 
people, and accompany them to see it.'* 

'* That will be easily done," replied the abbe, 

'^for one of the most remarkable objects in Au- 

wergne lies in this neighbourhood. Francis 

mast visit it, but I do not know whether Made- 

D 






moiselle d*Artonne may not find it too fatigo- 
ing." 

**0h no, no!" cried Julie, eageriy, *'I wil 
not be led out of the party." 

" We shall have to ride a considerable part of 
the way," said the abbe, "and the rest of the. 
journey must be performed on foot, unless, ht- 
deed, they have improved the paths since I was 
here before. You vrill have a walk of two good 
hours. Mademoiselle d'Artonne." 

♦* Oh, Julie is the best walker in the prov- 
ince," replied the countess. 

'* Besides, Monsieur Amoux," cried Jjlie 
laughingly, alluding to some mistakes which 
Monsieur Amoux had made at the Mont d*Or, 
" what would you do for an interpreter if I were 
not with youl You would never get back to ' 
Pontgibaud : wheneve. any of our good Auver- 
gnats told you to go to the right, you would think 
he meant to the left. No, no ; you must have 
your interpreter." ' 

So was it settled. Three of the small horses 
(»f Auvergne were hired at Pontgibaud on the 
following morning ; and, at an early hour, the 
abbe, accompanied by his pupil and Julie d*Ar- 
tonne, set out in the direction of the little vil- 
lage, or rather hamlet, of Chalucet, for, when I 
saw it, some half dozen houses of an extremely 
poor character were all that it contained ; and 
probably it was not a place of much more im- 
portance at the time of this tale, though I re- 
member having seen some old walls, half fallen 
down, which indicated that there had been more 
and probably better houses in the place in times 
long past. 

However that may be, beyond Chalucet the 
horses could not go ; Snd leaving rhem in the 
care of one of the peasants, whose jargon was 
perfectly incomprehensible both to the abbe and 
Francis de Langy, the former asked, through 
the interpretation of Julie d*Artonne, whether 
they could not have a guide to accompany them,. 
The old man, for such he was, replied that every 
one was out tending their herds in the fields. 
" If you go down to the valley," he said, " and 
you cannot miss your way down that path, you 
will find a man fishing in the stream. He can 
show you about, I dare say ; for, though he*s a 
stranger here, he seems to know the country 
well enough." 

** I am afraid," said Julie, laughing, after she 
had translated this reply, '*I am afraid that 
this is your only chance, for our good people of 
Auvergne are not fond of quitting their flocks." 

" Oh ! I can find the way myself," said the - 
abbe ; " it was only for greater security ; so let 
us go ;" and down the steep path they accord- 
ingly proceeded, winding in and out through 
some of the most curious scenery that they had 
yet seen. Rocks of black lava swept round on 
every side, and large detached blocks here and 
there seemed resolved to obstruct the forward 
progress of the path ; which, nevertheless, like 
the perseverance of a quiet but firm spirit among 
the difficulties and obstacles of the world, pur- 
sued its way onward unceasingly, turning round 
those obstructions which it could not surmount. 

** Hark, Francis !" said Julie, stopping, and 
laying her beautiful hasA xi^s^ ^"^^ ^x\s\>'i^«v 
they had i^otve ^om^ nnvj \a»>^vvsj, "asx^x-J^^s^N 
"hark, ^ousvevw Ktcv«viil\ ^^ -jww 'wsv.^;««^ ^^ 
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BO, we had better seek shelter immediately, for 
our storms in these mountains are not like those 
of anjr other place. Many people and cattle are 
destioyed by them every year." 

"Oh no, it cannot be thunder," exclaimed 
Francis de Langy : " there is nothing but a light 
cloud here and there, and, besides, it goes on." 

The abbe had listened to what they said with 
a smile. **It is. a singular sound," he replied, 
at length, ** and one I never heard anywhere but 
here. Is it not like the roaring of a volcano?" 

** Oh ! I know what it is," cried Julie : " it is 
he noise of a cascade." 

'*No," answered the abbe, **it is simply the 
murmuring of the River Sioule, which, flowing 
over a bed of lava, and winding in and out 
among a thousand rocks of the same resonant 
material, seems as if it were imitating, for us of 
modern days, the voice, which it must have 
often heard, of the fierce volcano at the foot of 
which it runs. The sound rises, however," he 
added, "and seems to gather its greatest 
strength about this point, for it beccmes much 
fainter when you reach the bank cf the river 
below." 

As he spoke, he led the way on, and in a few 
minutes they reached the valley of the Sioule, 
which presented to their eyes one of the most 
extraordinary, wild, and interesting scenes that 
it is possible to find on earth. On one side of 
the valley rose a stupendous mountain of gran- 
ite, round the base of which flowed a beautifully 
clear stream, scarcely more, at the time I speak 
of— which, it must be remembered, was in the 
middle of summer— than a foot in depth at any 
place, and in general not above five or six 
inches. But few trees, and those scattered at 
great distances upon small patches of vegetable 
mould, stood out from the cold, gray mountain, 
Biirving in their insignificance to atford some 
measure of its tremendous height. 

On the other side of the valley appeared, how- 
ever, the object for which the abbe had brought 
them thither. This was one of those enormous 
masses of lava which characterize Auvergue : a 
mountain in itself, completely hiding from the 
eyes bek>w the still higher mountain behind it. 
On its strange wild face were seen several deep 
caverns, blacker than its own blackness; at 
least, so they appeared as the sun then fell; 
and from them, distinct and dear, as if actually 
pouring forth in molten fury, were several tre- 
mendous streams of lava, now hardened into 
rock, but marked out from each other by wide, 
irregular slopes of the fern and heath which car- 
peted the mountain. Two of these streams es- 
pecially caught the eye of the travellers, sweep- 
ing roimd upon the right and left, like the ruined 
walls of some vast amphitheatre, and appa- 
rently bounding the irruptions that had taken 
place, for all the lesser torrents of lava seemed 
embraced within those two gigantic arms. 

As if to form the strongest contrast possible 
with the magnificent wildness of the mountain 
scene above, the banks of the stream on either 
side were covered with exquisite soft turf of a 
vivid green ; while the clear waters between 
those velvet banks sparkled with the brightness 
Df a diamond over the fragments of dark stone 
diat formed its bed. Julie and Francis de Langy 
gazed with astonishment, wonder, and awe; 
■od although the abbe had l« extraordi- 



nary spectacle before, he could not behold it 
even a second time without beioig strongly aai*' 
strangely moved by a sight which hds, pertiapb, 
no parallel in nature. 

But one object in the whole prospect dimin- 
ished the- effect upon the mind, which was the 
figure of another human being. It was a scene 
which required perfect soliti^e to bring out all 
its beauties, and that one object undoubtedly de- 
tracted greatly from the general eflfect. Neither 
was his occupation one of those the nature of 
which at all harmonized with the objects round. 
He was casting the dull line into the dear wa 
ter; and certainly, whatever charm beautiful 
scenery may give to the sporl of fishing, the 
sport itself adds nothing to the poetical beauty 
of the scenery. A shepherd, a goatherd, any of 
the objects of pastoral life, might not have jsurred 
so harshly on the sight ; but when the abbe, af- 
ter gazing round for some five minutes in per- 
fect silence, at length said, in a low tone, ** There 
is our guide, I suppose," Julie could not refrain 
from exclaiming, " I wish he were away ; he 
spoils the landscape sadly." 

*' He does, indeed," replied Francis de Langy ; 
" neither is his costume particularly picturesque. 
The plain brown cloth of Auvergne would suit 
such a sc6ne as this better than that smart-look- 
ing Parisian frock." 

" We must speak with him at all events," re- 
joined the abbe ; " for although, as I said before, 
I believe I could find the way about the place 
myself, yet it may save you fatigue, fair lady, to 
have the shortest road pointed out to us." 

Thus speaking, he advanced towards the stran- 
ger ; but, ere they had taken half a dozen steps 
Julie exclaimed, "Why, that is strange; 'tis 
surely Jean, one of the servants of Madame de 
Bausse." 

Intent upon his fishing, and his ear filled with 
the murmur of the stream, the man had not re- 
marked their approach. When he did so, how- 
ever, a sudden look of surprise passed over his 
countenance, perhaps not altogether unmingled 
with alarm. If there was any such feelings it 
passed away in an instant ; and, pulling off hia 
hat as he recognised Mademoiselle d'Artonne, 
he said, ** Ah, Mademoiselle Julie, is that you 1 
Who would have thought to see you here V* 

<* Or you either, Jean Marais 1" she answered. 
" How is it that Madame de Bausse has parted 
with you t" 

The man paused for a single instant ere he 
replied, but he then said easily, ** Why, Made- - 
moiselle, the young marquis being away, yoa 
know she had no great use for me ; so I todc a 
day*s holyday to bring these sleek gentlemen 
out of the Sioule ;" and he pointed to some fine 
trout which lay upon the bank. 

Julie made no answer, but cast her beautiAil 
eyes down to the ground and remained in 
thought for a moment or two, at the end of 
which period Francis de Langy perceived that 
her cheek turned very pale. A painful feeling 
that he could not define to himself came again 
over his heart ; and, the abbe being at that mo- 
ment in conversation with the servant iu regard 
to his capability of guiding them over the mount- 
ain, the youth resolved he would satisfy himself 
at once, and put a question which no age after 
seventeen would have ventured to utter. 

" You seem greatly mterested in this Manuiia 
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ffe Baiisse, Mademoiselle d*Artonne," he said. 
**l suppose you are much attached to your 
iHJUsinr* 

Julie started, and replied, with the same 
youthful frankness which had characterized his 
question, ** Oh no ! I dislike him very much ;" 
and the colour mounted in her cheek again. "I 
was only thinking," she said, ** that all this is 
very strange ;'* and again she fell into thought. 

In the mean time, the abbe had asked the 
fisherman to quit his occupation for the moment 
and guide them over the hill; but the valet 
laughed, saying, " I don't know ten steps from 
the banks of the stream, so that it would but be 
the blind leading the blind, Monsieur I'Abb^." 

"You must be better acquainted with the 
country than we are," rejoined the abbe ; " for 
I am the only one of the party who has ever 
''isited it, and that was twenty years ago." 

The man, however, seemed unwilling to give 
up his sport ; and the travellers, after wander- 
ing for some way along the course of the val- 
ley, turned to take another view of the precipi- 
tous steep from whose caverns, unnumbered 
centuries ago, poured forth the torrents of fire 
which have left such extraordinary vestiges be- 
hind them. What was the surprise of Julie 
and Francis de Langy to behold, from the point 
at which they were now placed, the scene en- 
tirely changed ! For an instant they could 
scarcely help believing that the dead volcano 
had suddenly rekindled into angry life, for sev- 
eral of the caverns in the mountain — while 
some still remained sombre and dack — had as- 
sumed a fiery glare, as if fiames and torrents of 
lava were about once more to burst forth. 

The abb^ saw and enjoyed their surprise. 
^It is from this side only," he said, **that you 
really see the caverns ; before they were cast 
into deep shadow, and the red ochreous colour, 
which has been produced by combustion, was 
concealed till we got into this position." 

Julie gazed almost awe-struck. " It is beau- 
tiful," she said, "but very fearful What a 
sight it must have been to behold such furnaces 
in activity !'* 

*' It looks like the mouth of the infernal re- 
gions," said Francis de Langy. 

"And doubtless," replied the abb^, "from 
some such scene as this the poet took his pic- 
ture of the entrance to Pluto's kingdom. It is, 
indeed, sublime. But what think you, Made- 
moiselle d'Artonne 1 You are a good climber ; 
will you venture up to the caves themselves 1 
It is a difficult and not a very safe ascent, if I 
recollect rightly." 

JuUe laughed. " Oh ! where you and Fran- 
cis go, Monsieur Arnoux," she answered, "I 
shall find no difficulty. Mine are mountain feet, 
more accustomed, a great deal, to tread the 
rocks and lava of Auvergne than the terraces 
^nd streets of Versailles and Paris. I should 
not wonder if I had to help you both ; but what- 
ever we do must be done quickly, for I am afraid 
there will be a storm before night." 

" Oh no," said the abbe, looking up to the sky, 
^ I do not think so ; and I am a meteorologist, 
you know," he added, with a grave smile at his 
own pretensions. 

" But I am an Auvergnate," answered Julie, 
laughing; " and we all learn these things in our 
Aountry, Monaieur Arnoux. We have plenty uf 



practice in marking the changes of meatier, I 
can assure you ; for we often see three com- 
pletely dififerent climates in . one day, and very 
seldom have the same fpr three days together. 
However, if a storm did come on, we could find , / 
plenty of places of shelter here, for Nature hat 
provided us with houses in the rock." 

" As she almost always does," said the abb^, 
" wherever there is an evil or a danger, afiTord- 
ing a remedy or an escape ; even as God, h€. 
added — always willing to inculcate a lesson-^ 
"even as God never suffers us to be tempted 
without affording us a warning and offering us 
a resource. But come, my dear children, the 
easiest way, if I recollect, lies round that large 
stream of lava: there is a little path runs 
through the heath, which carries us easily hall 
up the ascent." 

The road was readily found, and the greater 
part of it presented no serious obstacles. In 
the end there was, indeed, some difficult climb- 
ing to be accomplished ; but, as Julie had fore- 
seen, her mountain habits rendered the ascent 
more easy to herself than to either of her com- 
panions. Francis de Langy, it is true, full ol 
youth, vigour, and activity, surmounted all the 
impediments in the way without much trouble : 
the only difficulty, indeed, that he met with pro- 
ceeded from his employing more strength than 
was needful, and by a bolder spring or heavier 
tread displacing here or there a mass of the 
lava, which went rolling down into the valley 
below. The good abbe, however, found that 
twenty years had made a great difference in his 
agility, as most men do who try ; but proceed- 
ing slowly and cautiously, he went on without 
danger, refusing all aid from his younger com- 
panions. 

Often, indeed, was he obliged to stop for a 
moment, but yet the good man would look up 
well pleased to the rock above him, where they 
stood waiting his coming; while JuUe's eyes 
sparkled with pleasure and excitement, and her 
fair cheek glowed with exercise ; her small fuH 
lips panting all the while with the pure breath 
of youth, and the curls of her hair driven back 
from her forehead by the quick blast of the 
mountain wind. Even age, the sad diluter oi 
all admirations, could not prevent the abbd from 
sa^ng in his own heart, " Well, for a being oi 
this earth, she is certainly very lovely." 

Monsieur Arnoux, however, was not the only 
one who admired ; and Francis de Langy, as he 
stood beside her, or made an excuse to render 
her aid where she needed it not, gazed with 
deeper and more glowing feelings stUl upon his 
lovely companion, and, plunging into the whirl- 
pool of thoughts which their situation suggested, 
soon lost himself amid a thousand bright but 
vague sensations. 

Thus going on, they at length reached the 
mouth of one of the first caverns, and there 
paused for some short time to rest themselves, 
studying curiously, as they sat upon a block of 
lava which had taken the form of a natural 
bench, the innumerable curious lichens and 
mosses which had gathered in the shadier parts 
of the rock. . The next they came to was all 
bare ; and the entrance, which was exposed to 
the heat of the sun, was so scorched, that the 
lava, which has a peculiar property of absonbin(j^ 
and retaining UQat,^!C-\.>\*^\i.^\ixa\sR^^'i.V«i^^ 
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rested upon it.' The air in the inside of the 
cave, too, was suffocating and oppressive ; and 
Julie, when she felt it, again shook her head, 
saying, ** We shall have a storm. Monsieur /it- 
noux." 

Nevertheless, forward they went upon their 
way, examining aH the curious objects that sur- 
rounded them, comparing them with other crea- 
. tions of nature or productions of art, and in the 
sportive revelry of unrestrained imagination de- 
riving a thousand beautiful figures, a thousand 
wild speculations, a thousand bright concep- 
tidns, from the world of wonders through which 
they passed. Circling round the front of the 
great volcanic mass, they at length reached the 
very summit, and then saw that it was but as 
the first step to another giant mountain behind, 
apparently of granite. But a different object 
instantly attracted their attention: an immense 
lieavy cloud rolling from the base of that other 
mountain towards them, and seeming to sweep 
the little plain on which they now stood. 

" We shall have a fog, I think," said the abbe. 

** No, no," replied Julie, with a look of appre- 
hension ; " there is a storm coming, a storm of 
iuiil, I think. Let us get down to one of the 
eaves as fast as possible ; we might be beaten 
to death by the hailstones." 

There was no time for delay ; for, almost as 
Julie spoke, a bright flash of lightning blazed 
over the face of the dark-gray mass ; and, run- 
ning down as fast as possible, the whole party 
made theur way, not without danger, towards 
the last cave which they had quitted. To say 
the truth, it was not that which seemed likely to 
afford the best shelter, being formed principally 
by a mountain of scoria, cinders, and earth, 
which appeared to have been driven back by an 
advancing stream of lava, with which it was 
partly mingled, and from which it was partly de- 
tached. They had no choice, however; for, 
before they reached it, the hail began to fall with 
a degree of violence of which neither of the 
two men had any previous conception. Unpre- 
pared for what was coming, Francis de Langy, 
though young, strong, and active, staggered 
with the blows ; but, almost at the same mo- 
ment, Julie put her hand to her head, and fell. 
Tenfold strength seemed to be given to him in 
a moment ; and, catching her up in his arms, he 
bore her into the cavern, which, though not 
twenty steps distant, she might hardly other- 
wise have reached alive. 

" Julie ! dear Julie !" he cried, as he placed 
Her in safety. 

** I am not hurt," she exclauned ; ** I am not 
much- hurt. But the abbel Poor Monsieur 
Amoux 1" 

Francis de Langy darted out of the cavern, 
and rushed towards the spot where the good 
ecclesiastic, with his face and hands bleeding, 
was crouching under the rock, which OAly in 
part sheltered him. Half carrying, half dragging 
him along, his pupil at length got him into the 
cave, though not till both were terribly bruised. 

** Oh, Monsieur Amoux !" cried Julie, •* you 
lire sadly hurt, I fear." 

*« No, no, my child," replied the old man. " It 
is but a little blood ; one of these dreadful hail- 
tones has cut my lip and my cheek. But you 1 
vou fell too, my child ; and poor Francis has suf- 
ft^ed more than either." 



Julie gazed at her young companion witn <tu 
anxious and inquiring look ; but he replied, with 
a light laugh, **0h, no, no ! I am not hurt. It is 
nothing. If you two are safe, I trust to have 
many a worse beating than this before I die. 
Let me wipe the blo^ from your face. Mon- 
sieur Amoux. Julie, are you sure you are not 
hurti" 

" Oh no !" she cried, " no : the hail made me 
stagger, and I sium'uled over some stone, I fancy ; 
but I am not hurt, only a little bruised." 

As she spoke she clasped her hands over her 
eyes, for just then came another awful flash of 
lightning, which seemed to fill the whole valley 
with fire. 

** Good Heaven, what hailstones !" exclaimed 
Francis de Langy ; **they are absolutely masses 
of ice. That poor fellow in the valley will be 
killed I" 

" I trust not," replied Julie ; " he knows Au- 
vergne well, and would never go far on such a 
day as this without having marked out some 
place of shelter. I am afraid you are much 
hurt, Monsieur Arnoux," she continued, as she 
saw the good abb§ bending down his head upon 
his hands. 

"No, my dear young lady," answered the 
abbe, after a moment's pause ; " I was thanking 
God that I am not much hurt. Turn your eyes 
from the lightning, my son ; it might blind you." 

"Come away, Francis; come away," ex- 
claimed Julie d'Artonne, laying her hand upon 
the arm of her young companion, who was ga- 
zing out from the mouth of the cavern upon the 
strange but magnificent sight afforded by the 
valley at their feet : " do not stand rashly there 
in the full glare." 

There are few dangers to which Francis de 
Langy would not willingly have exposed him- 
self to hear such words as those; and, drawing 
back with Julie into the farther part of the cave, 
they seated themselves on a pile of volcanic 
fragments near good Monsieur Amoux. The 
storm every moment grew more and more ter- 
rible ; the flashes of the lightning were inces- 
sant, and of a fearful vividness, glancing round 
and round the cave, and exposing to the eye all 
the grim features of those innermost recesses 
which the light of day never revealed. Julie 
d'Artonne drew closer and closer to her lover's 
side ; and, as fear ever makes one of us weak 
beings cling to another, breaking down all the 
barriers which custom places between man and 
man, she put her arm through his, and in trem- 
bling apprehension hid her eyes upon his shoul- 
der, while he soothed her with all those tender 
caresses which nothing but the terrors of the 
moment would have imboldened hun to offer. 
He supported her with his arm, he kept her hand 
clasped in his ; and though he could not but feel 
that it was a dreadful hour, the termination of 
which to all of them no one could tell, he tried 
to persuade his dear Julie, as he called her, that 
there was no danger, and that the ^orm would 
soon pass away. 

" One could fancy it the end of the world," 
said the Abbe Arnoux ; and so, indeed, one might 
have done ; for the rocks and mountains of so- 
norous basalt, which had multiplied the low 
murmurs of the Sioule till they had sounded like 
thunder, now echoed the voice of the thunder 
itself from rock to rook, and cavern to cavsm« 
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till the very mountain seemed to shake, and one tores were short a^d small, but good ; his fore* 

could feci the vibration of the air upon the cheek head lai^e and capacious, but with the back uf 

as well as on the ear The falling of the hail the head perhaps still more so, and with those 

added to the roar, and the gush of accumulating parts of the scull in which phrenologists suppose 

waters mingled therewith, so that never, proba- ^^^ brgans of observation and calculation to lie 

bly, did the ear of man, except in some of those developed in a lemarkable manner. To speak 

vast convulsions which, with intervals of un- by .^he card, and employ the technology wlik 

numbered ages, change the face of the whole ^*^ich our phrenological friends have furnished 

giolie, hear such a combination of terrific sounds ?\Y«,^*'i Pp">^ ^"'» ^^^V'*^®. ^JS^ °^ reverence 

5s then echoed through the valley of Chalucet. *^ ^^ head, though no absolutely wanting, wa? 

Sheltered as they were, however, the had was ^^.l^^il in^r^lv,^^^^^^^^ 

no longer to be feared, and the thunder was °^?"Jf .^f ^\^« ^^, protuberant. Thus, if wt 

more a'wful than dange;ous; but a greater peril S'cul^Vt^at'^w^''^ 

than any they had yet undergone awaited them, ^^U w^^Uir^h^c^^^^ S wI'mM and diS^ 
even at the moment when they thought them- 3^^.^ ^^ gj^^l^ have aveiy curious compound 
selves secure. The had gradually became min- ^f quklities. Considerable intellectual powers, 
gled with ram ; then ceased, and pve way to a ^^J st^ng animal passions ; not much respec. 
deluge that poured down from the sky. The for anything, but a good deal of kindness of feel- 
large lumps of ice, which lay piled up more than j^g, ^ few more traits, dear reader, would make 
a foot in height at the mouth of the cavern, be- {i ^ perfect Frenchman, 
gan to melt. Large drops of water, percolating Xhe expression of the countenance— in which, 
through the arch of the cave, dropped with a to say sooth, we put as much iaith as in pbrenol- 
heavy splash upon the ground; some pieces of ogy—bore out these indications perfectly. There 
the rock of the vault fell likewise ; and at the was a shrewd, intelligent, keen, and rapid look, 
same time a rushing sound, ditTering from all with no ferocity or luLrshness in it, but a great 
which had been heard before, came suddenly deal of determmation ; and that sidelong, halt- 
upon the ear. A rivulet was first seen trickling averted glance, which we noticed in him as a 
along the path at the entrance of the cavern, youth, was now altogether gone, the place there- 
driving away the hail before it ; and then, with of being supplied by a sort of impenetrable, non- 
• a hissing, foamy rush down from the hill above, chalant aspect assumed upon certain occasions. 
3wept an actual torrent, rising, as it passed, The reader must not suppose that any great 
somev^hat above the level ground of the cave, change had taken place in his character, thus to 
and pouring in with an eddying whirl so as to v-ary the expression of his countenance. The 
cover the (efii of the poor travellers with water, ^act is, that when a youth, though not educated 
Not calculating how high it would rise, Francis ^v any of his relations with the soundest princi- 
de Langy caught up Julie in his arms, preparing PJ^* 1° ^'^^ ^^"f yet his faults and vices—and 
to rush forth with her; but paused instantly, l^?77f/« °,^^ » few-were new to him; Md the 
seeing that it must naturally flow down the hUl, 5®"" ?J^ ^^y must be appwent to and con. 

and could not inundate the place of their retreat ^^™«f ^^.T't^^^l ^T' '^i^/-^*''® ^\? *^5 

above a few inches more. downcast look which we have before mentioned 

At that instant however the abba started uo ^® ^^ disposed of it, however, m the most 

exciLS'ir:^^^^^^^^^^ r^iT^i^gT^rr^^^^^^^^^ 

Away away 1 the cave is falling in r and on he 'ZVAr^A^^^^^ 

darted towards the mouth. - ^ '. secondly, that thire were a great m^y as tad as 

He reached it not, however ; for, before he himsell, and a great many very much worse, he 

could do so, a torrent of falhng cinders and g^t somewhat conceited, not exactly of his bad 

scona poured down from above, and struck him actions, but of the dexterity and courage with 

to the ground. There was a sad and terrible which he committed them, 

cry, the mouth of the cavern was at once block- We have said that he was not conceited of the 

ed up, and all was darkness. actions themselves; anS, in truth, his tendency 

was rather away from them; for, in reality, they 
were committed more from a general want of 
principle than an inherent inclination to wrong ; 

CHAPTER IX. and, as the desires and passions of youth, the 

love of adventure, and the recklessness of conse- 
Wb must now return for a time to the banks quences, diminished by slight degrees with years, 
if the stream, and to the somewhat discourteous the temptations were diminished also ; and he 
fisherman, who had chosen to follow his solitary would just as soon have employed his wit in do- 
sport rather than accompany the travellers over ing what was right, if the opportunity had pre- 
the mountain. The name by which Julie ad- sented itself, as in doing what was wrong. Hab- 
dressed him must have already made the reader it, indeed^abit was a strong counterpoise ; but 
aware that hs is not a new acquaintance; but, a man of good intellect, and not very oormpt 
from the description which we gave of his per- inclinations, generally discovers, sooner or later, 
sun when at tne Perme Godard^ he certainly that the weight of worldly advantages lies on the 
would not be recognised at the period of which side of good conduct, as well as all the moral 
we now sneak. The tall, well-formed, active inducements; and thus there is ever somethina 
stripling or fourteen or fifteen had grown into a with a reasonable being to connterbalanci "^aa 
man 01 immense powers of body : not much habit, if unfortunate circumstances do not lead 
above the (ordinary neight, being about five feet him farther and farther into vice, or society by 
eleven, bat displajring a frame of great breadth ; its severity does not drive him to despair. 
deep-ciMsted, long-armed, thin in the flank, and The lepers at one time were cast out from all 
without the slightest approach to fatness, but communion with their fellow-men; they could as* 
mu.<icular to an extrac rdinaiy degree. His fea- sociate but with lav^t%^«BA^iB<fe^v8«w*.>BW2w»?«*. 
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and spread. At an after period men took them 
into hospitals and cured them, and the malady 
was gradually extinguished. Might it not be so 
with the leprosy of the mind 1 

To return to Jean Marais, however. He re- 
mained fishing in the stream till the party by 
whom he had been accosted began to climb the 
hill ; and then he said to himself, ** Now I will 
get back to Chalucet, and be off as fast as pos- 
sible. I do not covet the jail at Clermont, par- 
ticularly after the specimen I have had of it, 
where, with our good laws of France, I might 
very likely remain for nine months to come. No, 
no ; I will keep out of the way till something 
about this young sqapegrace has been discovered. 
And yet the girl did not seem to know anything 
of my situation ; and a nice girl, too, she is : a 
great deal too good for my vagabond master." 

While he thus meditated, or, rather, murmured 
to himself— for his thoughts took an audible dress 
—he was busy undoing his fishing tackle; but 
just at that moment, luckily for himself and for 
others, his eye lighted upon a remarkably fine 
trout, the patriarch of the stream, who, lying not 
far from the surface, with his snout to the current 
and his fins moving slowly to keep himself in one 
place, seemed to invite the aneler to try his skill 
upon him. Jean Marais had too much of the 
spirit of a sportsman to resist the temptation. 
He put his rod together again, and cast his fiy 
lightly on the surface of the water, within a few 
Lrch^s of the mouth of his destined prize. For 
some little time the trout was obdurate, and ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour were spent in 
(easing him to rise. At length, however, as if in 
a fit of irritation, the fish darted at the fiy, was 
instantly hooked, and, conscious of his powers, 
daned away, nearly breaking the line that held 
him. Jean Marais was as skilful a fisherman as 
Isaac Walton; and, though we will not attempt 
to describe with our quaint old friend's minute- 
ness the sport that ensued, suffice it to say that 
it cost the angler nearly three quarters of an hour 
to exhaust the speckled tenant of the stream. At 
length, however, he suoceeded in landing on the 
bank as fine a trout as ever was taken in Au- 
vergne, a land justly celebrated for them. 

When it was fairly caught, he once more be- 
^an to pack up his fishing tackle ; but he did not 
do so without one or two wistful looks at the sky, 
and then at the path by\irhichhe had come down 
the mountain. But the first clap of thunder, 
which our travellers had heard on the top of 
the hill, warned him in the valley of what was 
about to take place. 

" No time," he said, " no time ! I must get to 

my rockj" and, gathering up the fish he had 

caught, his rod, his lines, and nis basket, without 

staying to put them in order, he walked through 

the stream, ran up the green bank on the other 

side, and made tne best of his way to a spot 

where a large fragment of granite, in rolhng 

down long ages before, had fallen slantingly 

against an immense mass of lava, so as to form 

a sort of hut, somewhat like the foundation of a 

child's house of cards. Some vegetable mould 

had gathered, by one means or another, on the 

op of the rock; and a small stunted ash-tree 

having planted itself in the crevice where the 

two stcnes met, like the feather in a warrior's 

cap, a wild biid was perched in the branches, 

^ia^ing gayly as Jean Maraia approached. 

// darted oat when be came near ; and he ex- 

e/a/med, with a light laugh, " There, away with 

"-*/ / aw.iv with you ! I give you two minutes 



to get home; and, if you don't, the hail wiL 
catch you." 

Thus saying, he bent himself down, and got 
under the little canopy formed by the two stones, 
drawing in his fishing tackle and his trout, and 
crouching himself into as comfortable a position 
as he could, without exposing any part of hi<- 
person or his goods to the pitiless pelting of the 
storm. The aperture of his little stony hut 
looked directly upon the black face of the vol- 
cano ; and he gazed up at it, saying to himself, 
" I wonder where they have got to I" 

The moment ailer, he saw Francis de Langy 
and Julie d'Artonne running down the path to- 
wards the cave, followed by the Abb^ ArBoux. 
When he beheld the young lady fall, it is bai 
justice to good Jean Marais to say, that his first 
impulse made him start up, as if to help her; 
but down he sat again immediately, watciiing 
with not uninterested eyes while Francis de 
Langy carried her into the cave, and then came 
out to' bring in the abb^. 

'' He's a fine young fellow, that," said Jean 
Marais. " I wonder who that is 1" 

As the reader well knows, the limits of a hail- 
storm are very sharply defined ; and, in many 
districts of France, balls of ice, the size of eggA, 
will fall on one side of a road, tearing vineyards 
and cornfields to pieces, whils the other side 
shall be perfectly free in the clear sunshine, with- 
out a single hailstone touching it. In the pres- 
ent instance, the storm came sweeping across 
the valley towards Jean Marais, as if a dun black 
wall seamed with a number of perpendicular 
lines were advancing directly against him ; and 
so thick and tremendous did the bail become, 
that, very speedily, the immense volcanic mount- . 
ain before nis eyes grew indistinct and dark ; so 
that, for full half an nour, the cavern in which the 
travellers had taken refuge was lost to his sight. 

We shall not again describe the storm, which 
we have already dwelt upon enough in the pre- 
ceding chapter. The lightning blazed, the thun- 
der roared, the hailstones fell as before ; and Jean 
Marais, well, contented with his retreat, looked 
out, saying to himself, " Now, if I had murdered 
that young vagabond the marquis, as his foolish 
mother says, I should be in a great fright, 1 sup- 
pose, and think the devil was going to take me." 

In his comfortable place of refuge he amused 
himself as well as he could ; looking at the fish 
he had caught, rolling up his lines, cleaning his 
hooks, and taking very little notice of the storm, 
except, every now ana then, to gaze forth for an 
instant when the thunder was particularly violent, 
and exclaim, in a mocking tone, " Well, upon 
my honour!" till, at length, the hail became 
mingled with rain, the streams began rushing 
down from the hills, the thunder diminished in 
frequency and loudness, and the grim features of 
the opposite rocks began to snow themselves 
more distinctly through the dim gray deluge. 

*' Ay," cried Jean Marais, " a pretty morning's 
work, upon my life! But hark! what's thatl" 
and, gazing out asain, he saw an immense quan- 
tity of stones and scoria, and larse masses of 
rock, come rolling down the face of the opposite 
precipice, bounding and thundering into Um 
stream. 

His eyes instantly ran up towards the month 
of the cave where he had beheld the travellers take 
refuge. He could no longer see it. He looked 
to ihe ng\\l, to \ive \e(l— \l \va.s gone ! 

"Body onVfeV Vvft ^xc\a\me(^/'\\.mu?xV^v» 
fallen \n upon \.\\emV' axv'Ji,\«;iV\iv^^vi\v^tv^^^ 
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ing tackle, aad everything else behind him. he 
dsmed out, rushed through the stream, wnich 
was by this time up to his middle, ana which, 
strong as he was, nearly bore him away, and, 
with the agility of a goat, climbed straight up to 
where the cavern had been. 

The rain was still pouring down in fury, a 
thousand streams were rushing over all the faces 
of the rock, but the little path which Julie and 
her companions had descended to reach the cav- 
ern was visible for a considerable way from 
the top of the hill. Then came a space where 
everything seemed to be cast into rough confu- 
sion, showing clearly where a considerable body 
cf earth and rubbish had slipped down the hill; 
and then, about fifty or sixty yards farther on, 
the line of the path could be traced again, wind- 
ing forward to the mouth of another cave. The 
cinders and scoria left by the descent of the mass 
which had fallen rendered the footing between 
one point of the little way and another both diffi- 
cult and dangerous. But Je^ Marais, without 
hesitating a moment, sometimes balancing him- 
self with difficulty on his feet, sometimes cling- 
ing with his hands and lying almost flat to the 
face of the mountain, traced on what he con- 
ceived the direction which the path had taken, 
examining accurately every step of ground as if 
he were looking for some lost jewel. At length, 
a small projection of the rock gave him a farther 
hold, and, under a mass of the more solid lava 
higher up, he perceived a small aperture, scarce- 
ly large enough to admit a man's arm. It was 
somewhat above his head, and the task of reach- 
ing it was by no means easy; but at length he 
accomplished it, and, bringing his face close to 
the hole, he looked in. All was darkness, how- 
ever, but he thought he heard something like a 
low groan; and he exclaimed aloud, "Are you 
there 1 are you there V* 

" Oh, yes, yes !** cried a voice from within ; 
" help us quick ! Give us air, give us air !" 

" 1 must fetch assistance," replied Jean Ma- 
rais; "keep up your .spirits; do not fear, you 
shall soon be delivered." 

"Give us air!" answered the voice: "give us 
air ! She is fainting, she is d^ing !" 

" Oh, no, no, Francis !" cned another voice ; 
" ( am better, I am better now. It was hope I 
wanted." 

"Bring help quick, then," shouted the first 
voice. 

" Stay," said Jean Marais, " stay. I c&n give 
you air too, perhaps. Here is a lump of rock I 
can roll down; but I must take care, lest I go 
down with it;" and, fixing his two hands firmly 
upon a large block of stone of more than a hun- 
dred pounds in weight, he rolled it slowly over, 
till, freed from the rubbish in which it was im- 
bedded, it bouuded down the hill, rushed over the 
green slope, and plunged into the stream. 

'" There is a gleam of light !" exclaimed the 
voice from below : "look ! Julie, look! Thank 
Sod, there is a gleam of light !" 

"Take courage, take courage!" cried Jean 
Afarais; "I will go and bring the folks from 
Chalucet, and have you out speedily. I must 
not miss the spot, however," he continued, speak- 
ing to himselr. " There ! that shall be my land- 
mark ;" and, taking off his hat, he set it upon the 
projecting piece of rock by which he had climed 
up, put a laree stone in it to keep it firm, and then 
set out for the hamlet at a pace which put his 
life in danger at every minute. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The most serviceable gift in the ordinary 
course of life is common sense ; but in a careei 
of danger anc difficulty there is another, which 
is, perhaps, but a modification of it, and which 
is termed presence of mind. I have called it a 
gift, because I believe that it is perfectly innate, 
and never to be acquired ; but, certainly, if ever 
any one was bom with that combination ol 
ready courage, quick calculation, and prompti- 
tude of action which is so termed, It was Fran» 
cis de Langy. The moment that he beheld the 
abbe stricken to the earth, he perceived that to 
pass in time was impossible ; and, casting his 
arms round Julie, ne drew her suddenly back 
from the shower of stones and cinders that was 
falling, not to the part of the caV6 where they 
had previously been seated, but at once, and with 
a bound, to the eastern side of the cavern, where 
he had remarked, long before, that the solid lava 
formed, as it were, one side of an arch, under 
which he rationally hoped for shelter. / 

He found it as he had expected; but the very 
first instant of thought macfe him almost regret 
that he had obeyed the impulse, and avoided be- 
ing crushed under the falling mass. All was 
darkness; he, and the being whom he loved, 
were shut in, as in a living tomb, within the hard 
bosom of the mountain I A long, a lingering, 
a terrible death was before them ! Even if the 
air which they then breathed was not soon ex- 
hausted, famine must speedily reach them. He 
must have the agony of seeing her die by the 
most painful want, without the power of giving 
her the slightest assistance or support. Such 
was the terrible picture that imagination first 
presented; such the only fate that he believeil 
was reserved for them. Julie clung to him, trem- 
bling violently ; and be, pressing her to his heart, 
lifted up his eyes, as if seeking for that heaven 
which was shut out from his sight, and whieh . 
he believed that neither would ever behold again. 
He would have fain said something to soothe and 
comfort her, but the words of consolation died 
away in his heart and on his tongue ; and, un- 
able to utter a sound, he pressed his lips upon 
her cheek, as if it was the parting kiss oi two be- 
ings doomed to speedy death. 

At that moment there was a low groan. " Ha, 
Julie !" he exclaimed ; " there is the poor abb6 ! 
Perhtips I can extricate him and bring him here. 
Stay for a moment. I will try." 

"Oh, it will fall upon you and crush you, 
Francis !" cried Julie. 

"Nay, nay, I must try, dear Julie," he replied; 
and, feeling his way forward with his hands, he 
soon grasped the good man's cassock. His arm 
and his head were free, for he had been cast back- 
ward in falling; but his chest was covered with 
a lafge mass of loose shingle, heaped up in a pile, 
and his legs, up to his knees, were buried in a 
mass which blocked up the mouth of the cavern. 

Francis de Langy easily removed the pile that 
was resting on his breast; but when he attempt- 
ed to disengage the rest of his frame, a showei 
of small stones and cinders fell thick upon him, 
and wellnigh sufibcated him. He persevered, 
however; and another low groan, as he did so, 
told him that the abb6 still lived. The earth was 
loose and light; and, as he laboured to clear it 
away, with nis hands^ from tha VsoA^ ^^ V&& \k*». 

ab\e to safe \i\Tnat\l «ltv«. V« V^\w^« 
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bp able to dni«r -he body of the abb^ away, 
iLough another s*iOwer of stones upon his head 
was •M consequence ; but exclaiming, gladly, " I 
oave fi^ed him, julie, I have freed him P' he bore 
the old kuan slowly and cautiously over the plashy 
floor of tJke cave towards the spot where he had 
lell her. 

" Julie, clear J alie I" he said, as he approached, 
though the sensation of the air growing thick ana 
warm almost deadened the hope which had arisen, 
** there is yet a chance ; keep up your courage ! 
The earth 13 soA and light) and easily moved ; I 
fan pj.l down some part into that side of the 
eave, and pet haps throw the rest down into the 
#alley." 

She made no answer; and Francis de Langy, 
becoming alarmed, put out his hand to feel if she 
was there. It rested upon her fair soft neck as 
she bent her head down upon her hands. Her 
young lover's heart sunk, and he thought, "The 
air is growing close, she may faint and die be- 
fore I can accomplish it." 

At that moment, however, a loud voice, com- 
ing down apparently from the upper part of the 
cave, shouted, ** Are you there 7 are vou there 1" 
And, oh ! was there ever sound on this earth so 
joyful to the ears of man 7 

The reader knows the reply, and knows, also, 
that, in a moment after, a gleam of light broke in 
upon the weaiy prisoners in their rocky dun- 
geon. It was like hope ; it vms hope ; and, oh ! 
what is not hope to mani the vitality of vitality, 
the life of his life, the great motive power of all 
exertion, the strengfhener, the consoler, the stay, 
the great battle-sword that cleaves through the 
armour of all adversaries, the conqueror that 
strikes down opposition, traipples on reverses, 
bursts open the gates of the tomb, and treads upon 
the neck of death! 

Hope came to them; and though the ray of 
light was so faint that thev could not even see 
each other's faces by its aid, looking merely like 
a dim star high up in the blank space round, it 
was sufficient for support, ay, and for joy ; and, 
casting his arms round Julie, Francis de Langy 
exclaimed, " Thou art saved !" 

Those words, reader, put, as I have put them, 
in the second person smgular, mean more in 
French than they do in English ; but in any lan- 
guage they would have been sufficient to show 
to Julie d'Artonne what were the feelings of 
her young lover's heart, that she was his first 
thought ; that her safety was the object first de- 
tired ; her danger, the anguish far more felt than 
bis own. 

"And thou too, Francis!" she said; "and 
thou too !" and she leaned her forehead on his 
bosom. 

Never did love before or since find its first 
voice among such scenes and circumstances. 

A long hour succeeded — the passing of which 
we will not attempt to describe--ere any farther 
sounds ^ve notice to the young prisoners diat 
their deliverance was near. At leneth, however, 
die tones which the^ had heard before again 
reached their ear, asking if they were all well. 

"No, anything but well," replied Francis de 
Langy : " the abb6 is much hurt ; dead, I fear, 
or dying.* 

"Matin!" cried the man; and immediately 

Che sounds of pickaxes and spades rang through 

the cavern, with voices directing and comment- 

ior/' ii5 ihe work proceeded. 

A momeai or two after, some of the earth and 

ttoaeg roUed down into the cavfi, and the aper- 



ture through which the light a][peared wa? cub> 
siderably enlarged. Julie and I-'rancis de Langj 
turned their first look upon each other; but theii 
second was to the poor abb^; and by the die 
glimmer, which was all that yet reached them 
they knelt down beside him, and gazed upon hi: 
features. His cassock was soilea by mud aL: 
dirt^ and a good deal of the loose ashes was ad- 
henn^ to his hair; but, as far as they could dis- 
tinguish, his features were calm and placid, and 
it was evident that he still breathed, though the 
groan which had once or twice burst from his 
bosom had ceased. 

The rushing sound of falling earth was now 
clearly distinguished, mingled with the rolling ol 
large masses of the rock down the face of the pre- 
cipice. The light grew clearer, the heavy air 
more fbee ; and soon the arms and chest of a 
man labouring hard with a spade could be dis- 
cerned, with the blue sky behind him. The 
cheerful sunshine, too, shone upon his shoulder 
and his hand, showing that the storm had passed 
away entirely ; and, oh! what a bright and beau- 
tiful sight did that simple gleam seem t« the eyes 
of those who had thought t^at they should never 
behold it again ! But we must not pause fartlier 
upon their sensations. It required the labour oi 
four men, during at least three quarters of an hour, 
to enlarge sufficiently the small a{)erture. which 
the mass of falling esTrth had left in its aescent, 
for a human being to pass in and out: some 
masses of stone, which had come down with the 
rest, obstructing the lal)our, and requiring both 
skill and strength to remove. Jean Marais, how- 
ever, worked like a slave, and, by his better sense 
and knowledge, efiected as much, at least, as all 
the three good Auvergnats together. At length 
a sufficient passage was opened; but still it was 
not an easy one, for the loose shingle and rocli 
had rolled down into the cave, filling up nearly 
two thirds of the space ; and when Jean Marais 
himself entered to give assistance, he fell' twice 
before he reached the bottom of the mound. 

"I will carry her, I will cany her," cried 
Francis de Langy. 

" If you do, I shall have to cany you," cried 
Jean Marais; but the 3routh caught Julie up iD 
his arms as lightly as if she had been a child, 
and, with that strength and power which strong 
and resolute feeling generally gives, he bore her 
out, while the stout Picard followed him dose, 
steadying the young gentleman with his ann 
whenever the stones rolled under his feet. 

" Thank God!" cried Francis de Langy, when 
he once more set his fair burden down in the 
fresh air. "Thank God!" 

But the sudden change was too great for Julie 
d'Artonne: she turned pale, her head drooped, 
and she fell back fainting, with the first breath 
of the wind upon her cheek. 

When Julie reopened her eyes, she felt her- 
self gently borne along in a large rough, brown 
cloak, at that time in use among the Auvergnat 
shepherds, which had been stretched upon two 
poles, so as to make a sort of litter for ner. A 
contrivance somewhat similar had been applied 
to carry the poor Abb6 Amoux ; and, two or 
three of the herds from the mountains having 
been added to the party who had dug out the 
travellers, Mademoiselle d'Artonne and the good 
ecclesiastic were carried by the shortest and mosl 
convenient paths to the little hamlet of Chalucet 
The women of the village and the neighbourhodi 
lnstanl\y surcovrndcAvVi^ sufferers*, and the-abb« 
\ was soon sueVcYieflL w^n ^.\>ft^,vj\v\v\LVu^ l<(i\i\^<t 
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Hands tending him, and every simple means ap- 
plied to recall him to consciousness. As such 
accidents often happened in the mountains, the 
treatment of Monsieur Amoui was not so un- 
skilful as might have been expected, for experi- 
ence is the best teacher of medicine. On Julie, 
too, the good women would fain have tried their 
povirers; but she had quite recovered from her 
fainting fit ere she reached the hamlet, although 
she telt too weak and exhausted, aAer all she had 
gone through, to ride back to Pontgibaud. 

For his part, Francis de Langy resolved not to 
qui< her; and all that remained tor him to do was 
tu send a messenger to Pontgibaud to seek a sur- 
geon, and to communicate the disasters they had 
met with, and the state they were in, to Monsieur 
and Madame d'Artonne. For this double pur- 
pose Francis de Langy determined to employ 
jean Marais, and accordingly went out of the 
cottage to which Julie had been brought, in order 
to look for him. As some time had been spent, 
one way or another, since their arrival, he found 
their deliverer with his fishing-rod in his hand, a 
basket on his back, and a small parcel of clothes 
crowning the whole, apparently setting out upon 
some distant journey. 

The first words the young gentlemen address- 
ed to him were thanks, and, luckily for his pur- 
pose, one of the expressions which he used was, 
"I look upon it that Mademoiselle d'Artonne 
and mysell owe our lives entirely to ^ou ; but you 
most do us another service, Monsieur Marais. 
1 wish you particularly to mount one of the 
horses which brought us here, and, riding it to 
Pontgibaud, send the best surgeon you can find 
as speedily as possible. I should then feel ex- 
iremely obliged if you would go to the little inn 
railed the Demie Lune, and communicate, in 
the gentlest manner you can, to Monsieur and 
Madame d'Artonne that we have met with a 
Irightful accident, but that Mademoiselle Julie 
is safe and uninjured. Perhaps Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne mav not have returned^ but you will cer- 
tainly find the countess there." 

The man looked down with a hesitating, or 
rather calculating, expression, and began his re- 
ply by saying, " Why, you see. Monsieur — " 
out suddenly stopped, and then asked, *' Can you 
not send one of these other men V 

" I can do so. certainly," answered Francis de 
Langy, somewhat surprised at his reluctance ; 
''but 1 wish some one to bear the intelli^nce 
who will break it with gentleness. Besides, I 
think you are very well deserving of a high re- 
ward for saving our lives, and I am sure Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne will be glad to give it when he 
is aware of the circumstances." 

The valet took off his hat and made him a low 
bow, replying, with a comic air, ** Rewards are 
pleasant things, sir." 

He then fell into thought again; but the mo- 
ment after he roused himself, and put his hat 
upon his head with an air of mock determina- 
tion, saying, ** Well, I'll dare the adventure ! I 
may want a good friend just now to help me at 
a pinch. Come, sir, I will do it." 

Francis de Langy was totally unaware of those 
particular points in Jean Marais's history which 
made him hesitate to go to Pontgibaud and pre- 
sent himself before the Count d'Artonne; but, in 
replying at a venture, he hit the mark aright, say- 
ing, " if yon do want a friend in need, depend upon 
it yon will find one in the Count d'Artonne, after 
saving bis daughter from a lingering and horrible 
feath. Nor will my QBtile-^l ma.\ tall him father 
E 



^-the Vicomte de St. Medard, be less grateful to 
you — " 

"Monsieur de St. Medard V cried :he man. 
''Ah, bon Dieul Is it possible! are you little 
Francis de Langy, whom I have had upon my 
knee a hundred limes 1 Weil, that is strange 
enough 1" 

An explanation, such as the reader may con- 
ceive, now ensued ; but Francis de Langy made 
it a short one, although he was not a little il- 
terested in the account the man gave of himself, 
and of his own early years at the Femie Godu i. 
No farther difficulties were made by Jean Ma- 
rais; and mounting the horse, which was speedily 
made ready, he set ofi* at as rapid a rate as the 
bad road would permit, and reached Pontgibaui' 
in little less than an hour. 

As he went — according to a habit that he had 
he held a good deal of conversation with himself 
upon his own situation and prospects. " Well," 
he said, " I am certainly the luckiest of ^U un- 
lucky dogs; for no sooner do I fall into a scrape, 
from which there seems no escape— except to be 
set free, after many months' imprisonment on ac- 
count of a crime I never dreamed or thought of— 
than I stumble upon two powerful protectors, 
and secure their certain good- will by the merest 
accident in the world. Well, now, I must man- 
age this matter delicately, and break the tidings 
to these people as one breaks the top of an eeg, 
little by little. Let me see ! how shall I do it 1 
I have it, I have it ! But we must send the 
surgeon first to take care of the good old gentle- 
man in the cassock, though he'll be as dea^ as a 
sole before the doctor gets there. There's not as 
much life in him now as in an empty tinder-bo^. 
But sometimes miracles are performed still, and 
so we'll send the surgeon." 

Thus murmuring to himself, rode on Jcau 
Marais, till he reached the little oldfashioned 
town of Pontgibaud, where he speedily found 
out the only surgeon that it contained, and who, 
was, consequently, a great man in his way. He 
despatched him to Chalucet as fast as a horse 
could carry him, telling him that a count, a 
countess, and the Bishop of Clermont, had all 
tumbled down the rocks together, and half broken 
their necks. He then directed his steps to the inn, 
where at the door, which looked down upon the 
stream of the Chalamont, stood a postchaise, 
with smoking horses, apparently just arrived. 

Walking into the kitchen, Jean Marais was 
in two minutes quite intimate with the host and 
hostess, the cook, and all the servants, male and 
female ; and it luckily so happened for his pur- 
pose that none of the attendants on the party of 
travellers were at that moment in the peculiar 
apartment he had selected for his ddbul, 

** Now, Monsieur Malot," he said, taking down 
the load from his shoulder, " I know you have 
got some guests of quality here, and I have 
brought you a basket of as beautiful trout as ever 
you saw to entertain them with. Here are sev- 
en magnificent fellows, none of them less than a 
couple of pounds ; and for them you shall give 
me dinner, supper, a bed, and a breakfast." 

The host aamired the trout with his eyes, and 
was takino^ up the last and largest one which had 
been caught, when Jean Marais laid his hand 
upon it, exclaiming, *< Not that one, not that one ; 
he is not included. Why, he weighs four pounds 
if he weighs an ounce, and 1 desXxwa. \cv\sx -ass. "^ 
present ftom m^^^Vl \o ^'?. CjWi.\i\. ^K^X'ssKwr^. 
\ So give TOR eiONNH ^ ^\%\v, ^^^wx^ Wv^^^ ^^^ 
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The good hostess very willingly obeyed his 
mjonctions, knowing that the fish must be dress- 
ed for her guests to eat it, and that she must 
make the sauce — which repays a French inn- 
keeper as well as to set brilliants recompenses a 
jeweller— and, a lai*ge dish having been brought 
down, Jean Marais was ushered up to a room 
tenanted for the time by the Count and Countess 
d*Artonne and their guests. He entered in great 
state, bearing the magnificent trout before him, 
and. found the two gentlemen standing beside 
Madame d'Artonne. and talking with her on the 
proceedings of the day. 

"Ha! Jean Marais 1" cried the count, when 
he saw him ; a shade coming over his counte- 
nance, not exactly of displeasure nor of suspi- 
cion, but rather, apparently, of sadness. " They 
told me that you were in prison." 

"So I was, sir," said the valet, bowing low, 
with a smile at the double meaning of the words 
he was about to use. " So I was, sir, for three 
days ; but at the end of that time they let me out ; 
and, as I have been fishing about the country, 
and heard you were here, 1 have brought you 
this fine trout, as the most acceptable present I 
could offer you." 

"It is a very fine trout indeed^" replied the 
count, looking at the fish: " why, it must weigh 
four or five pounds. We will have it dressed 
for dinner to-day, Elise." 

"Nay, sir," said Jean Marais, gravely: "I 
hope you will have it stuffed, and put unaer a 
glass case." 

Monsieur de St. Medard smiled ; and the count 
replied, " No, really, my good friend; though it 
is a very fine trout, I do not think it is worthy 
of quite so distinguished an honour as that." 

"Now, really, I think it is," answered Jean 
Marais ; " for this very fish, noble sir, once saved 
a young lady's life." 

The whole party looked at the speaker with 
sc me astonishment, and were all silent for a mo- 
ment 

" You are a jester, Jean Marais," cried Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne, at length. But the countess in- 
terposed, with a cheek somewhat pale, saying, 
" He means something, Alphonse. When did it 
save a young lady's lifel" 

" This very day, madame," answered Jean 
Marais. 

"Julie!" cried Madame d'Artonne, immedi- 
ately; "he means Julie! Good God! where is 
shel what has happened?" 

"She is quite well, madame," replied Jean 
Marais, "and quite safe at Chalncet; but if it 
had not been for my staying to catch this fish, 
she would have now been buried in the heart of 
the mountain;" and, the worst being told, he 
proceeded to relate all that had occurred. 

" Luckily," said the count, when he concluded, 
" it is to you we owe her safety, Jean Marais, 
not to the trout; so that we can reward her de^ 
liverer. Poor girl ! what she must have gone 
through! And poor Monsieur Amoux. too! I 
regret him as mucn as if he were a brother." 

" While there is life there is hope," answered 
the viscount. " I could spare my right hand bet- 
ter than I could that good old man. Come, D*Ar- 
tonn^, let us go at once to Chalucet, and see what 
ean be done." 

"I will go too— I will go too !" cried Madame 
d'Artonne. 

"I fear the road is only practicable for hor- 
ses,'** replied Monsieur de St. Me^iard. 
"f uriltrfde, J wU iralk. I w*.'» do anvthinir'" i 



exclaimed the mother; "but 1 mitsi see mi 
child I" 

" You can get within less than a quarter of a 
league in the carriage," said Jean Marais ; " and 
it may serve to bring mademoiselle back again; 
for she was not at all hurt, but only faint and ex- 
hausted from terror." 

His plan was adopted : horses were again put 
on to the carriage, and in a short time Juie 
d'Artonne was clasped in her mother's arms: 
while Monsieur de St. Medard grasped the hand 
of Francis de Langy, and advanced with him to 
the bed on which the good abb6 was stretched. 
The suiigeon was sitting beside him, and made 
a sign for the viscount to keep silence ; but Mon- 
sieur Amoux was able to look up as he recog- 
nised his friend's step, and acknowledged his 
presence by a faint smile. 



CHAPTER XL 

The expedition, which had begun in joy anu 
expectation, ended in sorrow and anxiety, as so 
manv others have done. The poor Abbe Amoux, 
crashed and braised, hung for three or four days 
between life and death, and perhaps was only 
saved for the time by the nnremittmg attention 
of his pupil and Monsieur de St. Medard. Julie 
also suffered, though but slightly in comparison, 
from the terror she had endured and the scenes 
she had gone through ; and, when Francis de 
Lagny every morning walked or rode over from 
the little hamlet of Chalucet to Pontgibaud, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the colour come 
back warmly into her cheek, and health sparklr 
up in her eyes once more. 

Having said so much of the principal person- 
ages of the tale, we must turn for a moment or 
two to our respectable friend Jean Marais, who, 
the second morning after the adventure in the 
mountains, stood before Monsieur and Madame 
d'Artonne, giving an account of himself and his 
proceedings, the whole of which would doubtless 
prove both interesting and instractive if we had 
space to lay it before the reader. We can, how- 
ever, report but a part, and that must be the por- 
tion which refers to the present story. 

"Why, you know, jean Marais," said the 
count, "you know very well that you are a great 
rogue." 

Jean Marais made a low bow, replying, with 
the most perfect self-satisfaction, " How should 
I otherwise be fit for the office of vdUi de tJumr 
bre to a noble gentleman like the Marquis de 
Bausse 1" 

" Well, Jean," rep»lied the count, " in regard to 
this accusation against you, which I am quite 
sure is false, and which you say you can prove 
to have been made without even ground or sus- 
picion, I will take care that the matter be fully 
investigated, as you desire, within four-and-twen- 
ty hours after our arrival at Clermont; and yoa 
shall have every opportunity of establishing your 
innocence, so as not to be detained one moment 
longer than is necessary. You shall also haveii 
reward of some kind adequate to the service 
which you have rendered me: but indeed, my 
good Jean Marais, as to my taking you into our 
service, that, I fear, is quite out oi the question. 
You know very well that, besides the love-making 
to the maids, which would be endless, you would 
do nothir.if but cheat me from morning to niij:ht.'' 
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Jean Marals laughed, without showing the 
ilightest symptom either of shame or indignation. 
*• On my word of honour, Monsieur d' Artonne," 
tie said, " you make a very great mistake. Ev- 
ery man has certain principles upon which he 
acts, and mine would prevent me from cheating 
fou even of a sous. The matter is very difier- 
;m, indeed, when 1 am with such a master as the 
IVf arquis de Bansse. It was a part of my duty 
to 3heat him, else I render the old proverb of no 
avail. *Like master, like man,' noble sir, is 
Diuch more universally true than people believe. 
If my master leads the way, as a matter of course 
1 follow; and if he runs very fast, he must not 
\)^ surprised at my treading on his heels; but 
with you the matter would be different. I should 
never think of practising on you anv such tricks 
as are every day played by the fashionable valet 
on the fashionable master. I would not go out 
in your clothes and call myself by your name, 
nor half empty your snuffbox every night into a 
jar lent me by the tobacconist on purpose to keep 
my earnings fresh against the time ibr returning 
them to his shop. You would never lose four or 
five canes in a year, and be persuaded that you 
had leA them in a Jiacre or in a friend's house. 
Your shirts would not be frequently mislaid bv 
the washerwoman ; your stock of pocket-hana- 
kerchiefs would not daily decrease; you would 
not have an opportunity of seeing how well your 
own cravats look upon the neck of your valet, 
nor admire your gloves upon his hands before 
»hey had been twice on your own. If your purse 
remained in your pocket when you went to bed, 
every Louis would answer to the muster-roll next 
morning; and the sous would rest in peace upon 
the edge of the scrutoire. I can assure you I 
should be perfectly exemplary, unless I saw you 
begin to gamble or cheat at cards, or say sweet 
things to madame's/emTn^ de chambrci" and he 
bowed reverently to the countess as he spoke. 

" A pleasant picture you give, certainly, of a 
valet's life," said Monsieur d' Artonne ; " but I 
am afraid, my good Jean Marais, that, even if 
there was a probability of your keeping all your 
promises, I could not grant your request, for ray 
servants are old and faithful friends, whom I am 
not likely to part with, and I have fully as many 
of them as I want." 

"Happy Monsieur d' Artonne," exclaimed 
Jean Marais, " and unhappy I ! But it is always 
so in life; when we want to escape temptation, 
we find the door shut upon us : so I shall have 
nothing to do but to go on with sweet Monsieur 
ie Bausse when he comes back again, which, of 
course, will be the case when he has spent all his 
money ; or else to get myself a new place with 
»ome other noble gentleman of the same kind, 
where, in duty to myself, I shall be obliged to 
cheat him from morning till night, or lose my 
cheracter forever among my friends and compan- 
ions." 

" Well, well, Jean Marais," replied the count, 
" we will see what is to be done for you ; perhaps 
I may be able to find you a better place than yon 
have ; but remember, if I do so, and you dishon- 
our my recommendation, I will cut your ears ofiT 
wit I my own hands." 

'•Sir, they are perfectly at your service," an- 
twered Jean Marais, making him a low bow; 
** but, in the mean time, I may look to you to get 
me clear of this charge." 

** Nay, my good friend," cried the count, " I 
dia not exactly say that ; I merely promised that 

Fon ''iM h*» r*» 9P '^pnnrtijfiinr '>*' <»«t;i*^MshmS'' 



your innocence at once, if you can do so, and 
should not be kept for months in prison, as is tuc 
much the custom in France, whether an accused 
person be guiltless or criminal." 

" That is all I want, that is all I want, sir," re- 
plied Jean Marais ; " for I know that there canooi 
be even a cause of suspicion shown against me : 
and, to tell you the truth, sir, I am afraid of mj 
morals in that place." 

"How sol" demanded the count; "I shoma 
think, my good friend, that your morals were very 
safe." 

" Oh ! you flatter me, sir," answered Jean Ma- 
rais; "but I can assure you that a prison in 
France is not the best school of virtue that one 
can be in. It is only on the outside of the walls 
that one protests one's innocence ; in the inside 
each one rivals the other in telling how many 
crimes he has committed." 

Jean Marais might, perhaps, have gone on for 
some time longer entertaining the count with his, 
views of society ; but at that moment Monsieur 
de St. Medard entered, and the valet withdrew 
The viscount came to propose a new arrange- 
ment, although it had only been that morning 
determined that they were to stay ibr three or four 
days longer at Pontgibaud, in order that the good 
Abb6 Amoux might be the better enabled to bear 
a journey. 

"You will ihink me somewhat whimsical," 
said Monsieur de St. Medaitl ; " but the truth is, 
I begin much to doubt the skill of our worthy 
surgeon here, and I am anxious that the ahb^ 
should have more scientific adv^ice and better 
care. We can easily have a litter made, in 
which his bed may be laid, and he himself car- 
ried to Clermont without any fatigue." 

" Oh I if he arrives at Clermont," cried the 
countess, " he must not stop short of the Chateau 
d' Artonne ; and the better care and tendance he 
will have with us will make up for the shoit 
additional distance." 

Thus, then, was it settled. The remainder of 
that day was passed in constructing the litter, 
and rendering it as comfortable as circumstances 
would allow; and early on the following morn- 
ing the whole party set out upon their return, the 
sick man being borne on the shoulders of four 
stout Auvergnats, with a relay of bearers follow- 
ing; by which means he was brought without 
much fatigue to Clermont, and thence to the 
Chateau d' Artonne. 

The viscount and Francis de Langy accom- 
panied him on horseback; but the count and 
countess, with Julie, had gone on, and were 
ready tc receive their guests on the terrace be- 
fore the house. While Monsieur Amoux was 
carried up to the comfortable chamber which 
had been prepared for him, and Julie lingered 
for a minute or two with Francis de Lahgy in 
the gardens looking at the setting sun. Monsieur 
de St. Medard followed his host and hostess into 
the chateau to examine the contents of a large 
packet which the count said had been waiting 
for him for several days, but which the servant* 
had foolishly neglected to forward. 

The moment the viscotmt read the first lineft, 
he exclaimed, "This is very uiifortunate! A 
summons to Versailles, m^ dear D' Artonne, to 
give his majesty information regarding Pondi- 
cherry. It has reached me somewhat late, and 
there must be no more delay ; we must depart 
to-morrow without fail." 
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iroulu be difficult to describe the look of con- 
sternation which came upon those two young 
faces at the tidings they heard. Madame d'Ar- 
tonne marked it with a smile, and exclaimed at 
once, "But the abb^ cannot go; and Francis 
shall not, I declare T' 

" Leave him with us, St. Medard," said the 
count; "he is in duty bound to stay and nurse 
his tutor. We will keep him, too, as a pledge 
that ^ou yourself come back, and fulfil your 
promise to us of staying at least a week.'* 

Monsieur de St. Medard looked towards Fran- 
cis de Langy ; and though the young man cast 

/ ,lkis eyes upon the ground, and expressed no wish 
of anv kind, yet it needed little sKill to perceive 
Ihat his inclinations turned not towards Versailles. 
: The matter, then, was settled as the Count 
d'Artonne proposed ; and although we have not 

' said much nitherto of Julie's feelings in regard 

' Co Francis de Langy, yet it must be acknowl- 
edged that her young heart beat joyfully with 
sensations she never thought of inquiring into. 
The age had not come with her for shrinking 
from the first approaches of love, for trembling 
at the presence oi the new spirit within her. At 
that age love assumes not his form of power and 
might, overawing the heart and mastering all 
the senses ; but, on the contrary, he comes in the 
sweeter and gentler form of the winged child, his 
quiver hidden, and his bow behind his back. 
Tounff, happy friendship is the name he takes ; 
and all Julie thought sne wished to keep was 
the kin4 companion whom chance had tnrown 
so fortunatelv in her way. Perhaps she might 
think it a little strange that she was so very, very 
l^ad he was goius to stay; but then that was 
easily accounted for: he was so noble, he was 
so kind. He was the first companion, too, whom 
she had ever had ; the first to whom her heart 
and mind had opened, the first who had entered 
into all her thoughts and feelings, the first who 
nad taught her what it was to have a brother. 
All these reasons were summed up in a moment 
in the mind of Julie; and so little idea had she 
of what was beneath them all, that she express- 
ed her joy warmly and openly ; while Francis, 
on the contrary, said not a word, though his 
looks were .quite sufficient. 
. A messenger had been sent forward for the 
most skilful surgeon in the neighbourhood ; and 
in about half an hour he arrived at the chateau, 
much to the satisfaction of Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard, wh6 was anxious to hear some really good 
. opinion upon the case of the poor Abb6 Amoux. 
Unwilling, however, to give any bias to the 
man of healing, he suffered the surgeon to visit 
ais patient alone, and waited in a neighbouring 
chamber for his coming forth for nearly an hour. 
When the surgeon at length appeared, his 
opinion of the case was very doubtful. " I have 
hope," he said, " I have much hope that a per- 
fect recovery may be effected. But still, I will 
by no means assure you, sir, that such will be 
(he case; the injuries received have been very 
severe, the consequences will be long and difii- 
cult to deal with, and the result, I must say — 
though I hope for the best — is uncertain." 

•' Do you believe that conversation may be 
hurtful to your patient 1" demanded the vis- 
count ; '* for, as I am unexpectedly obliged to go 
. to' Versailles, I should like to sit with him lor 
Ma Jiour to-night. " 
"Ob/ you may do so/' replied the surgeon ; 
*^u wijl Dot injure him, it you leave him when- 

fxreryou see be is becoming fatigued." 



CHAPTER XII 

It was between nine and ten at night ^hev 
Monsieur de St. Medard, having been told thai 
the Abb6 Amoux had obtained an hour's sleep 
and was much refreshed, entered his room to bid 
him farewell before his departure for Paris. 
Approaching his bed with a quiet and cautious 
step, the viscount sat down on a chair at nis 
side, and, looking at the calm and placid thoup^h 
worn features oT the good ecclesiastic, he said. 
" You look better, Amoux ; your journey seem* 
to have done you good." 

" I feel much better," replied the abb6 ; " I feel 
much better, my dear friend. I seem to breathe 
more freely here. I thank God for it most sin 
cerely. Monsieur de St. Medard ; and I can as 
sure you, whatever vou may think, that it is the 
greatest of all comforts to Se able to bless and 
thank God for any happiness or any mere relief 
that He sends us." 

The viscount smiled. " I admire religion very 
much, you know, abb6," he said, " and think it 
an excellent thing; but yet I cannot see how it 
makes any difference. A man is happy, or un- 
happy; he suffers pain, or is relievecl; but it 
matters very little to him, methinks, whence the 
relief or the happiness comes." 

" Not at all r replied the abb6, with a degree 
of eagerness whicn conquered his corporeal 
weakness: "it matters in the most essential de- 

free. The higher and the finer emotions of the 
eart are all oi them the sources of our most in- 
tense delight, and none more so than gratitude. 
A slight difficulty of breathing is easily bcxne, 
and to be relieved from it is a very ordinary com- 
fort looked at abstractedly; but when we iiace it 
up to the mercy of God, and look upon it as a 
fresh motive for thankfulness to Him who has 
given us a thousand others, a more expansive 
joy takes possession of the breast. The satisfac- 
tion is doubled by gratitude to the hand whence 
the relief comes ; e^, ajid moreover, in each in- 
dication of mercy towards us, we find the ma- 
terials of confidence, hope, and expectation." 

" My good abb6," said the viscount, '* you 
know I never like to talk upon these subjects ; 
not because I wish in any degree to shut my own 
ears, but because I never liKe to say one word 
which may shake the faith %)f other people — a 
faith in which they are happy, and which I have 
no right to disturb. But when you speak upon 
this subject, one must answer you; and I will 
only point out that you, good devoted gentlemen, 
are like our loyal grandfathers in the time ol^ 
Louis the Fourteenth, who used to go to the 
Bastile with the most humble resignation, and 
experience all the pleasures of gratitude when 
they were let out again after two or three years* 
imprisonment. He who has now sent you re- 
lief rolled down the rocks upon you ; your grati- 
tude in the one case would be naturally counter- 
balanced by your indignation in the other, if you 
did not regard God as a despotic king, like oni 
Grand Monarque in the eyes of our countrymen 
a century ago." 

" We regard Him as an all- wise one," said tHe 
abb6; "and that, my dear friend, makes a ver^ 
great difference. Those who look upon a meTe 
mortal as all- wise commit a very great sin, tak?ng 
from the only Being who can possess such an «it- 
tribute a part of his glory to robe a human idol 
withal. But. ifj in our belief of God's infinite 
wisdom and mhmle gooAT\e5»s./«e fee\ csw W?vx\n 
I raised wilYi \oyfu\ lVia.T5LV^\x\t\^?.^ ^ot ev^rj tv^cx o\. 
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a'crcy, me sa^ne ccnvictions bring resignation, 
and aeep confidence, and humble hope, at every 
act of chastisement which He may perform. 
Thus, every pleasure is heightened, and every 
pain diminished, by tracing each to the same 
great Source of wisdom and goodness." 

The viscount paused thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment or two. The truth of what the abb6 said 
was apparent, but he would not grasp it, as Mon- 
sieur Amoux wished, and he ended his revery 
by replying, " Yes, I know it is a very pleasant 
thing; I arways thought so, and ever wished that 
I possessed it; but one's will has no power over 
one's convictions, my dear abb§, and my mind 
has been made up many years.'' 

" But upon good grounds 1" demanded the 
abb^. *' How manv changes in our views. Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard, take place in twenty years ; 
liow do our powers of reasoning become acumi- 
nated by time and exercise 1 Do you think that 
the same arguments would convince you to-day 
that convinced you a quarter of a century agor' 

" I really do not know," replied the viscount: 
" I am very hard to convince, my dear abbe, and 
am growing more and more so every day of my 
life. But what \ wished to talk to you about," 
he continued, very willing to change the subject, 
" was quite another affair. I came to tell you 
that I nave received a summons to Versailles, 
and may not return for a fortnight or three weeks. 
In the mean time, Francis will remain herd with 
you ; and, at my return, I hope to find you per- 
fectly well again." 

The abb^ shook his head. " Francis was here 
a minute ago," he said: ''he told me you were 
going; and that is the reason, my dear friend, 
^hat I venture to speak with yon upon a subject 
vcr>- near my heart. Pray, listen to me for a 
few moments patiently. I believe, St. Medard, 
that we shall never meet again: I had wished 
\hat 70U might see me die, for I believed that the 
sight of how a fellow-being can meet the ap- 
proach of death in Christian hope and faith might 
produce at least a new train of thought which 
would lead you to quit the fatal errors which you 
have imbibed, and which render the grave a dark 
and gloomy abode indeed." 

** You mistake, my dear friend," answered the 
viscount; "we philosophers, I can assure you, 
do not look upon the approach of annihilation 
with the horror that you, perhaps, suppose :* be- 
iieving that death is but a more complete sleep, 
I could lay my head down to-morrow in the grave 
with as little care as upon my pillow this night." 

** And with rut the hope of awaking 1" demand- 
ed the abb^. 

The viscount nodded his head. 

" And with no fear of that waking Y* said Mon- 
sieur Amoux. 

" None," answered his friend. 

** I am sorry for it," replied the abb^ : " what 
hopes do you not exclude yourself from; what 
friorious expectations do you not shut out ; what 
sources of nigh and generous feeling do you not 
b&ten down and forcibly repress 1 I speak mere- 
7 of this world, even supposing that there were 
cd; another. By the loss of its promises, its prin- 
ciples, its objects, you lose fully one half of the 
joys which man may derive from the abundant 
springs of felicity in his own mixed nature." 

" I am inclined to believe that we do, my dear 
abb6." said the viscount: "at all events, we lose 
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a great deal ; and, among other things, we lose 
those barriers, and those inducements, which 
supply the place of a tne moral sense to at least 
three quarters of mankind. It is for this very 
reason, because 1 believe religion to be both a 
very happy and a very beneficial ingredient in ' 
the cup of life, that I never give voice to my own 
opinions, and would veiy willingly see the pro- 
mulgation of such doctrines prohibited by law." 

" Then what," asked the abW, in return, "what 
do you hold to be the ori^n of all religion? How 
did it arise ; whence did it spring 1 Here is what 
you acknowledge to be a principle which gives 
happiness and virtue; which is strong enough 
to supply the place of moral sense, wnere it is 
wanting; which is beneficial to society^ and ex- 
cellent for man himself; and yet it is altogelher 
false, wrong, absurd! If it is a falsehood, it is' 
an immorality ; and by your own rules, as I have 
heard them a thousand times expounded, that 
which is immoral must be baleful in its effects. 
Whence did this extraordinary and anomalous 
excellence spring?" 

" According to my belief, my dear abb6,** im- 
plied the viscount, " from the heated imagina- 
tions of the East, fashioned afterward into a pe- 
culiar form by some very wise and very ^od' 
men, and receiving additions and alterations, 
from time to time, as the necessities of society re- 
quired such changes." 

" And all these very wise and good men," said< 
the abb^, " while every one of them condemns 
the slightest deviation from truth, is engaged in 
promulgating falsehoods, ay, and in manufac- 
turing them wholesale." 

" But for the very best and greatest purposOTj" 
cried the viscount, a little heated. 

" What I" exclaimed the abb^ ; " the good and 
the wise are to have a monopoly of falsehood, ' 
according to your code, and to use it for their 

Surposes, and theirs alone? I am afraid, my 
ear viscount, that your ethics somewhat nalt, 
and that your idea or good and wise men teach- 
ing lies, and at the same time denouncing lying, 
is not a bit less anomalous and inconceivable 
than that of a whole system of falsehood and ab- 
surdity unworthy of the belief of any reasonable 
man, producing, when called religion, the hap- 
piest effects for individuals and society. One 
f)roposition or the other must be true : either re- 
igion is false, wicked, and detrimental, and those 
who framed it shameless impostors ; or it is ben- 
eficial, blessed, and excellent, with God for its 
origin, and truth for its foundation." 

" My dear abb6," replied Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard, after musing thoughtfully for a moment or 
two, and apparently finding a difficulty in recon- 
ciling the aamissions he had made with the con- 
clusions naturally deduced from them : " my dear 
abb6, it is not for me to explain how these things 
are. You asked me how I thought religion 
arose: I say what I suppose to be possibly the 
case ; I do not mean absolutely to assert tnat it 
is so. If I am to be convinced, you must bring 
forward proofs to show that what you believe is 
true, and not attempt to puzzle me by making me 
explain a state of things I see exist, but to the 
ongin and history of which I have paid but very 
little attention." 

** My first object, my dear friend," replied the 
abb6, in a low tone, "is to puzzle you. Nay, 
answer me not witn & \«.st.^Uv«^w>aKs^ ^^2^ 
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with a $neer. My first object, I repeat, is to 
puzzle you; or, in short, to cast your precon- 
ceived notions upon these subjects into confusion. 
I know that you will not leave them so; I know 
that your first task will be to search, to inquire, to 
examine. Your mind is too clear, too precise, 
too strong to rest in doubt; and 1 believe that in 
the search, if you can but throw the prejudices 
of years behind you, you will find truth — that 
which man should seek beyond anything else." 

" Indeed, my dear abbi," replied the viscount, 
*'you cannot love it better than 1 do ; but 1 will 
not safieryou to go on to-night, such discussions 
are too much for you." 

" Nay, nay I" cried the abbe, eagerly, raising 
himself up on his arm, " you must, indeed, hear 
me^o-night, St. Medard, or you will leave me 
unhap]3y ; you will darken mv bed of death. 
Only give me a little of that drink, and hear me.'* 

The viscount gave him the glass, and sat down 
again by his bedside; and, after a momentary 
pause, the abb^ went on again. 

" My object," he said, " is to prompt vou to 
search — to search with a mind devoid of preju- 
dice, with a heart clear of passion, with a spirit 
full of humility, with a mind open to truth. In 
the first place, then, I have sought from your 
own principles to make you doubt that religion 
springs from the imaginations of men, moulded 
i" into certain forms to suit certain purposes by men 
of genius. I think 1 have made you doubt it." 

" Yo^ have," said the viscount, gravely; "and 
I will examine into that matter." 

" Do," rejoined Monsieur Amoux ; " and the 
more you examine, the brighter will be the light 
fhal breaks upon you. You will find religion in 
some shape in every age and tribe of intellectual 
beings. You will find it becoming purer and 
purer as it approaches nearer to that grand stream 
of doctrine which all who have dispensed it as- 
sert to flow direct from God. You will there 
find everything imbodied that morals can require, 
and the whole concluded and distinguished by 
the doctrine that God is truth. I call upon you. 
as a reasonable man, to satisfy your own mind 
of how religion rose in the human heart, of how 
this peculiar religion which Christians profess 
was first received, and how it has been transmit- 
ted. Remember, I speak of the religion itself, 
and not at all of the comments of men, which 
have sometimes, perhaps, elucidated, but often 
embarrassed it. This is my first object— to make 
you doubt and examine. If you find that you 
nave not been right upon this point, you may 
perhaps doubt and examine some others; and 
then tne first great inquiry, on which rests all 
others, will of course present itself once more to 
your mind, *Is there, or is there not, a God,' 
who has given this knowledge of his existence 
to every tribe of earth ; and who, it is asserted, 
has revealed himself, his attributes, and his will 
to some particular nations 1" 

" And why not to all 1" demanded the viscount. 

" That you may discover," replied the abbA, 
•*as you go on; though I do not say that every 
question which you ask may be answered." 

" And why noti" inauired the viscount. 

" Because, my dear friend," replied the abb*, 

"there never yet was a man upon this earth 

whose mind could comprehend a tnousandth part 

of the phenomena that are ffoing on in this little 

^obe-^stl)} less of those which are takin? place 

wall the millions of worlds that roll in what we 

calf the sky^stiU less in the Innnite beyond. 

fy^eaj^oa can comprehend aU these things, ex- 



plain, aiscuss, and judge them, it will be thca 
time for you to say to the God who made them, 
* Why didst thou thus, and thus V but noi before." 

The viscount paused for a moment, fixing an 
intense gaze upon the blue star-lit heaven, which 
might be seen through the window of the sick 
man's chamber, and to which he had pointed as 
he spoke. 

"That would close all inquiry," said Mtn- 
sieur de St. Medard, at length. 

"Not so," replied the abb*; "nc:t so. You 
must first learn to believe in God before you can 
justly reverence him. All I seek is to make 
you approach that inquiry with the humility and 
the awe that are becoming; not to start away at 
vague objections, but to see whether there be not 
sufficient proof that there is a God — proof irref- 
ragable, demonstrable ; and, having arrived at 
that point, your mind is too logical to reject the 
notion of his existence because you cannot com- 
prehend the motives of his actions." 

"Certainly, certainly," exclaimed the vis- 
count: "once afford me a clear, satisfactory 
proof that there does exist a Groa, and to his 
governance of the world we must bow without 
inquiry. Give me a proof of his existence, that 
is all that I require." 

" It is in every herb and every flower," replied 
the abbfe ; " in every fruit and every seed, in ev- 
ery being and in every thought, in eveiy limb 
and feature, in every bloodvessel and every 
nerve, in every grain of sand and in the universe, 
in every part, and in the whole ! Search, search 
my dear friend; go forth and search, and God 
will meet you everywhere. Whenever the bean 
of man demands, in sincerity and truth, * Where 
art thou, God V the Almighty answers, * Here I' * 

" I do not exactly understand you," replied the 
viscount, "although I perceive that you meai 
to impress generally that God is to be traced in 
what you call his works. I see not how yoe 
will prove that all the phenomena that we benolc 
are not attributable to any other self-existins 
cause. Why should I at all suppose that wha 
is to^ay was not yesterday 1 Or, if there hat 
been a change, as we know there has, in societ) 
and other things, why should I not attribute thai 
. change 1o the ordinary operation of one materia, 
substance upon another 1 We know that motion 
is produced oy substances in certain relations ic 
each other, and with motion and matter the 
whole seemG to me to require no other explana- 
tion. There is nothing observable in the whole 
world that cannot be referred to these two causes.** 

"Yes," replied the abb*; "there is the most 
important of all." 

"And what is ihatl" demanded Monsieur de 
St. Medard. 

"Design," answered his friend: "the adap- 
tion of particular means to a particular end, 
which is observable in every part of the universe, 
but more especially in the highest classes of or- 
ganized beings: which proves, beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, the existence of an intellectual 
Agent proposing a particular object to be attain* 
ed in the construction of a certain being, and ar 
riving at that object by the most complex and 
wonderful machinery that it is possible to pro- 
duce — machinery which shows in every 
some of the attributes of God, his almighty pow 
er, his infinite wisdom, his unceasing love fn 
the creatures that he forms. Design, my < 
friend, design, iVvaX Is ihe proof of the Godh 
I which you caimal altuXiXxNft vo \wsl\xri ^^\^ 
I Uon » ^ 
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Tse viscount remained in deep thought' for 
several minutes, and at the end oi that time he 
replied, '* I will search, 1 'will examine, my dear 
ibb^. One should always hold one's mind open 
:o conviction ; and 11' 1 do find proofs of design, 
so conclusive as to convince me that the ordi- 
nary sell-arrangement of matter in motion has 
not produced the efiect, it will go far to make 
me believe there is a principle of some kind, 
which you, perhaps, may call God, and which 
imagination may invest with various attributes 
or qualities; though I, perhaps, may look upon 
that principle as an estaolished geometrical law, 
without passions, feelings, sensations, but oper- 
ating through all nature by fixed rules.'' 

"I will never cavil at words," replied the 
abb^; "and I understand what you mean: 
though the very difficulty of expressing your 
views — nay, the impossibility of making them 
clear, without a contradiction in terms — should 
in itself lead you to believe that, in flying from 
some difficulties, you plunge into still greater. 
Vou speak of a law: where was there ever a 
law Without a lawmaker'} Yod talk of a rule: 
who laid it down t You have no answer to any 
of these questions, but that it was an inevitable 
necessity ! Inevitable necessity does not design, 
does not adapt means to an end; and if you ad- 
mit, as you must and will do, that there has 
been one great Cieator of all things, you will 
soon see his attributes issuing as a natural con- 
sequence from his existence, and displayed in 
his works. You, who look upon intellect with 
such high and proud esteem, will not be long, 
aAeryou have admitted the existence of a God, 
in 2. emitting also that he must be the perfection 
of intellect *, and that he who raises you your- 
self above the brute by so many noble qualities 
nost possess in himself the acme and essei\ce of 
ill those gills with which he has endowed you. 
But I have now gained my object; you have 
promised to search, you have promised me to 
ixamine. I require nothing more, unless it be 
'Jiat you examine with humility, and remember 
kow very little of the whole subject you can 
somprehend; although every man can compre- 
hend fully enough to perceive that — whatever be 
ihe truth in regard to a thousand accessoir cir- 
cumstances — the grand doctrines of religion 
nust be true. I speak as a dving man, my 
^end ; as one who, in all probability, is about 
o part with you here forever, but one who, nev- 
srtneless, hopes to meet with you in another 
jirorld, where time, and doubt, and change will 
ill be at an end.** 

The viscount pressed his hand kindly, saying, 
< I will not contmue the subject with you now, 
fiy friend, for in your zeal you have somewhat 
already exhausted yourselij an4 I, who, unhap- 
pily, entertain little hope of that meeting in an- 
other world, would fain enjoy your society a 
littJe longer in this. The surgeon, however, 
gives me good hope of you; and you must try 
a.1 yon can to live, abbe, in order that you may 
rjuide ray researches : for it is a wide and track- 
. •ss ocean that hes between this world and an- 
uher, if there be such a thing; and the ignorant 
foyager much needs some one better instructed 
?o give him a chart." 

" It is^ indeed, a wide ocean," said the abb£, 
* full of waves and dangers, storms and tern- 
tests 'and, like the Atlantic before the adventu- 
^"^ ions Genoese frst crossed it, no one comes back 
ia tell uj wbaf h beyond. But as to th6 eye of 
CktJaualHu. ealigbtehea by true geniuL, it was 
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self-evident that, to harmonize with ttie known 
world in which he dwelt, there must be another 
continent beyond the wide AVestem sea; so, to 
the eye of the religious man, enlightened by rev- 
elation, it is self-evident that beyond the ocean 
of time there must be another world to equalize 
all that is unequal in this." 

The figure that the abbg used, though an im- 
perfect one, had fully as much ene^t upon Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard as all the rest of his rea- 
soning: for so constituted is the mind of man, 
that it with the greatest difficulty grasps abstrac- 
tions, even when the most accustomed to their 
consideration; and an immense number cf mis- 
takes in metaphysical reasonings are to be traced 
to man's tendency to employ material facts, or 
the terms that represent them, as a sort of covert 
illustration of abstract ideas; for metaphysical 
science has not even yet an accurate tecnnology. 

However, the viscount once more repeated, 
" I will examine, my friend; and, should I &ad 
that I have been mistaken^ I will not scruple to 
own it; for if it be a credit to any man to over- 
come the prejudices of others, it is still a greater 
credit to overcome his own. But now, my dear 
abb^, I will leave you, trusting most sincerely 
that you may be restored to health, and that I 
shall find you well at my return." 

"Farewell!" replied the abbe: "it may be 
so ; and if it be, 1 trust that it will be for the 
purpose of seeing some fruit rise from the se^ 
that has been sown this night." 

Once more the viscount pressed his hand, with 
a faint smile at the good man's zeal, andleA him. 



CHAPTER Xiil. 

"As you please, my dear Francis, as you 
please," said Monsieur de St. Medard, with* his 
loot upon the step of the carriage; " the fellow is 
a rogue undoubtedly." 

" I know it," replied Francis de Langy ; " but 
I think his roguery only goes to a certain extent; 
and a valet de chambre, my dear uncle — ** 

" Must have a certain quantity of roguery," 
said Monsieur.de St. Medard, " as a hair-dresser 
miist have a pot of pomatum; ha, Francis 1 
Well, my dear boy, I leave it entirely to your- 
self: only let him be perfectly cleared of this 
other business, let there not be the slightest doubt 
upon that score; and then if, out of gratitude for 
the service he has rendered, you choose to take 
him as your personal attendant, do so. Some 
reward he must certainly have, but consider the 
matter well, and you have my full authority ei- 
ther to receive him as your valet, or to give him 
a hundred Louis as his recompense." 

" Perhaps," answered Francis de Langy, after 
a moment's thought, " perhaps the best plan wiU 
be to offisr him his choice, whether he will take 
the hundred Louis or the place." 

" Oh ! he will take the hundred Louis," replied 
the viscount. 

"Then I shall be the better satisfied not to 
give him the place," said Francis de Langy; 
" and it will be some sort of test of his charac- 
ter." 

" But scarcely fair, I think," rejoined Monsleiuf 
de St. Medard : " you owe him. a. t^<ijCkXK^R»sR. ^ 
some kind, ¥t^Xieva\ «xA ^wy« ,^ws."^ ^N«r^ ^^- 
fice is ^enaV Vxi Yx^ne^ N«A«t ^^^ %^'*^^^^^^^^^. 
has not \)ecom«i so Va ^^^^^^'^^^^''JS:^^c^^' 
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lU valet d€ cKambre aupes de Mmtsiewr U Barcn de 
St. Medard** So you must not count the place 
as worth a hundred Louis." 

** No, no," replied Francis de Langy, " I do 
not propose to do so, but merely to try him in 
tnat way, and give him whatever you think right 
as a recompense afterward." 

" Well, do so, do so." said the viscount ; " but 
I think you will find tnat he will not nesitate." 

" I do not know," answered his nepnew, " he 
showed so much eagerness upon the subject; 
and—" 

"And perhaps you think," rejoined Monsieur 
de St. Medara, "that he may calculate upon 
soon making up the hundred Louis by wages, 
and perquisites, and tours de panier, &c., &c. 
However, Francis, I cannot- stay now. The 
time is rapidlv coming when you will have to 
act for yourself, and judge for yourself— the most 
difficult trade that man has to learn, and one to 
which he ought to serve an apprenticeship. Be- 
gin, therefore, at once, my dear boy, in this in- 
stance, and we shall see what will come of your 
tirst essay." 

Thus saying, he entered the carriage; the 
postillions cracked their whips in the most ap- 
proved and antique fashion; and Francis ae 
Langy, re-entering the house, returned to his 
;:hamber; the family of Monsieur d'Artonne all 
courting the drowsy god a little longer than usu- 
al, after the fatigues which they had lately under- 
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The young man sat and mused; few sounds 
were heard in the house: he was left alone, and 
he felt that sensation of solitude in the world 
which we all experience when cast for the first 
time on our own resources. I say all, for I be- 
lieve that every man f^els it. However strong 
may be the buovancy of his nature, however 
vivid the bright hopes of youth, however fortu- 
nate the circumstances in which he is placed, I 
do believe that each human being feels a sensa- 
tion of loneliness when, after long dependance 
upon the guidance and direction of others, he is 
suddenly left to choose his own path and rule his 
own conduct. There is a certam degree of sad- 
ness in the impression, too ; for it seems as if a 
faint foreshadowing came upon us of all the 
struggles and perplexities, the difficulties and the 
temptations, the oisappointments, the rebuffs, the 
errors, and the faults of life. Often indeed, very, 
very often, in the course of our existence, does 
the prophetic heart seize the favourable moment 
to array before us the things of the coming days, 
as if to prepare us for the battle which the spirit 
is ever aestined to perform against its innumer- 
able enemies on earth ; and one of those mo- 
ments seem to occur when, at our outset on the 
path of active exertion, we need most a warning 
voice to direct us in those first decisions which 
are often most dangerous, and always most im- 
portant. 

A feeling of sadness, then, and of loneliness, 
came upon Francis de Langy when he found 
himself alone, left for the first time deprived of 
the guidance of the only one on whom ne had re- 
lied through life, by Alonsieur de St. Medard's 
absence, and of the counsels of the only 6ne who 
could have supplied that friend's place, by the 
sidmess of the Abb^ Amoux. He attributed 
this gloom, however, entirely to sorrow at being 
vparated, even for a time, from his earliest and 
dearest fncDd ; andbh thoughts soon brightened 



man should feel when he aiks his heart, " Do i 
love 1" he felt that he could remain with her fo^ 
ever : that she could console him for the absenr*'' 
of all others ; that she was to him the world, anc 
more than the world. He thought, too, that the 
time might come when he would be called upoo 
to act for her as, well as for himself, to protect, to 
guide, to direct her ; and the manly spirit which 
had quailed for a moment in the breast of youth 
under the consciousness of all life's obstacles 
rose up again in power, and made his eye glis- 
ten and his chest expand. 

Soon after, he heard the sound of steps and 
persons speaking; and, descending from his 
room, he found June giving her father the morn- 
ing greeting at the foot of the stairs. 

" Well, Francis," cried the count, " how sped 
your request with your uncle 1" 

" Oh! as well as I could wish," replied Fran- 
cis de Langy : " he leaves me to decide for mj- 
self, convinced that our good friend, Jean Marais, 
is a great rogue ; but — " 

" But leaving you to have a rogue about you, 
if you like it," interrupted Monsieur d'Artonne, 
" as a useful sort of commodity." 

" No, not exactly," answered Francis de Lan- 
gy : " what I was going to say is, he requires that 
this rogue should free himself distinctly and 
clearly of the crime with which he has been 
charged." 

" Oh ! that will be easiljT done," replied the 
count ; " he is as much guilty as — as — as you 
are. You and I will ride over to Clermont after 
breakfast, and have him set free." 

Francis de Langy had calculated upon passing 
the whole of a long day with Julie d'Artonw; 
and, in the love of early yoTJth, as the reader 
well knows, the society of the one we have cho- 
sen out of the worid is like the lotus fruit, the 
more we taste, the more the fondness for it in- 
creases. He could not, however, well refuse the 
invitation of the count; and accordingly, as soon 
as breakfast was over, they set out. Though 
their conversation by the way was not an unin- 
teresting one, and Francis de Langy fancied he 
perceived that Monsieur d'Artonne was not alto- 
gether blind to his growing attachment for Julie, 
from various words which were let fall from 
time to time, yet we must not pause upon what, 
was said by either, but lead them on at once into 
the good old town. 

As they mounted the steep hill and entered the 
first narrow streets, close, gloomy, and sad as 
they are, and always have been, one of those fits 
of dark thought fell upon Monsieur d'Artonne 
which we have before had occasion to notice. 
Rousing himself, however, after a moment, he 
said, " I will ride on and speak to the intendant^ 
Francis ; by his means we shall get the mattei 
the sooner over for the poor fellow. You go 
and find him out, and tell him what we are do- 
ing." 

" Where is he ?" demanded Francis de Langy; 
"I have lost sight of him since yesterday morn- 
ing." 

" He is in the prison, he is in the prison," re- 
plied Monsieur d'Artonne. " By my adtice he 
went and surrendered himself. Go with the bar- 
on," he continued, speaking to one of his 'ser- 
vants, " and show him the lower prison." 

Thus saying, the count rode on ; and Francis 
de Langy was piloted by the servant to the small 
er or tower ■ptisoik^'^^VtV \\«\\w^ "wa*:: 8we[^ 
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France did rery tuach irnat they liked as to the 
disposal of prisoners. Order, the ^at bond 
which binds ail the divers parts of society togeth- 
er, was not, in reality, to be found much more 
than even in the times of anarchy which suc- 
ceeded. Tranquillity, it is true, did exist, but 
there is a great difference between tranquillity 
and order ; for, though order is the only certain 
cause of complete and permanent tranquillity, 
yet tranquillity may be produced for a time by a 
thousand other circumstances. Weariness, apa- 
thy, weakness, may bring it about; but order en- 
sures it. In all branches of the administration, 
in the execution of the laws, in the operation of 
the police, in all the relations between man and 
man, there was nothing like order; otherwise 
there would have been no revolution. The state 
of France exhibited a confused mass of conflict- 
ing privileges, unacknowledged rights, and indef- 
inite notions, only held together by fragments of 
decayed institutions, and lying tranquil but as 
the grapes before they begin to ferment in the 
wine-vat, or as the elements when the storm is 
brooding in the sky. The want of order, and of 
definite and iixed rules of action, was shown in 
nothing more strongly than in the manner of 
dealing with prisoners before trial. The police 
might do anything, in short, that they liked with 
them; for, as is always the case in absolute mon- 
archies, all inferior agents— especially at a dis- 
tance from the centre of action — ^seizcd upon a 
Eortion of irresponsible power ; and, where the 
ing by bis simple mandate could imprison any 
of his subjects in whatsoever dungeon lie pleased 
without rendering an account to any man, his 
officers, of course, were without a lawful check 
as to their conduct towards those who fell into 
their power. In short, the police of France was 
then, as it always has been more or less, a dilu- 
ted aespotism, answerable to none but the crown. 
In one part of the country a prisoner was treated 
well, and oilen wise magistrates had established 
a co^ie of local regulations, which, without the 
force of law, were acted upon as such. The 
prisoner was placed in a house of detention apart 
from convicted criminals, brought to trial as 
speedily as possible, and regarded as innocent 
till he was proved guilty. In others, however, 
to be accused was to be criminal, or, at least, to 
be treated as such; and brutal and unjustifiable 
arrests were frequently followed by the iniquity 
of long imprisonment, the degradation of an as- 
sociation with felons, and the gnawing misery of 
the dungeon. 

The prison to which Jean Marais had now 
oeen sent was in the lower part of the town of 
Clermont, and was usually destined for the re- 
ception of notorious criminals and the most dan- 
gerous characters in the neighbourhood. Very 
otoz, however, persons periectly innocent, or 
only advanced one or two steps in the career of 
yice, were plunged into the midst of the sea of 
crime and profligacy it contained; and some- 
times they were detained there for weeks and 
months, breathing a pestiferous atmosphere, from 
which they very seldom escaped without imbi- 
binff mere or less ' of the moral contagion. In 
such cases, the fact of their being placed there 
depended, not upon the nature of the charge 
igainst them, or of their own conouct under ar- 
rest, but upon the convenience of the police, or 
the good or bad will of some municipal ofllcer? 
Witn Jean Marais, however, there was a pretext 
fytr tresLing him with tome severity, in conse- 
oueDce of bis previous evasion from ccnfine- 
F 



ment. He had, therefore, been sent, immediato> 
ly on surrendering himself, to the lower prison 
both as the most secure place of detention, and 
as some punishment for thctrouble he had giveni 
It was a gloomy-looking building ; and, as Fran- 
cis de Langy approached it, he could not but 
shudder at the thought of all the misery, and sor- 
row, and guilt, which those walls must have wit- 
nessed. Nevertheless, with the great gale ajar 
behind them, stood two or three of the jailers, 
laughing, and talking, and jesting with as much 
inditferent gayety as is displayed by an underta- 
ker after he has conveyed some fellow-mortal to 
his last home. There seemed to be but little in- 
quiry as to who went into the prison; for two 
women and a boy pushed open the gate, and en- 
tered, while Francis de Langy was dismounting 
from his horse, without attracting the attention 
of the turnkeys even in the slightest degree. But 
a moment alter, when the door again opened, and 
some one came out, all three instantly turned 
round ; and one, darting up to the man who was 
issuing forth, gazed close in his face with keen 
and eager eyes, and did not sufler him to proceed ' 
till he had satisfied himself that he was none of 
those under his especial charge. No one would 
have impeded the entrance of the young noble- 
man, but he thought it better to inquire for the 
person he came to seek by name : and he accord- 
ingly asked the man nearest to him if he could 
see a person called Jean Marais. 

"You will find him in the court," replied the 
turnkey ; ai^d, seeming to take it for granted that 
every one must be as well acquainted with the 
intricacies of the prison as himself, he carrieit 
his civility no farther than merely to push the 
dooropen with his loot, in order to let thu visitei 
enter. 

The very first step produced a difficulty; ibr " 
ailer passing the gate, Francis de Langy found 
a passage on either hand, and another before him. 
He proceeded straightforward, however; and. 
meeting with a personage carrying a pipkin of 
soup, he asked him his way to the court. 

" Oh, tlie cushion I" cried the man ; " you've 
come up the wrong spout : you must go back 
and turn the clumsy, when the first pipe on the 
clever will lead you to it." 

Hebrew would have been much more intelli- 
gible to Francis de Lagny ; and the man, per- 
ceiving his air of astonishment, added, " Ay, 
you're in the seed, I see ; but you'll soon do bet- 
ter, and turn your colocynth to wiser purpose. 
I mean, go back again, turn up the passage to 
the lefl, and then the first to the right will lead 
you into the court." 

He was an old, grav-eyed, malicious-looking 
man who spoke; and so keen, sneering, and 
coldly contemptuous was his whole manner, that 
Francis de Langy could scarcely help thinking 
that he was directing him wrong on purpose. It 
was not so, however; and the curl or his lip, and 
the sarcastic tone in which he •»nswered, were 
only tokens of thai scorn which Ty thorough- 
bred felon feels for the blessed ii^ penence and 
ignorance which he can never regain himselH 
The practised scoundrel alwavs looks upon thf 
vinuous as poor creatures, and supposes, or tries 
to suppose, that they only want the wit to be 
wicked. 

Following his directions, the youn^wexvvVwKvaic. 
soon \ssvxed o\x\. VcAo ^ <yQivw\^\s«x^ ^wsv^vh^^^:^ 

sing l^mw\v^% \tw N WOM^ ^^1*> ^^^^^^'^'^^^, 
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were r\o sombre looks, there was no air of de- 
spair, ihere was nothing of the dark and hideous 
aspect of iiAMisonment about them. Loud and 
uproarious laughter was ringing through the 
court; every group was grinning, chattering, 
talking, sporting; and, if it had not been for the 
prisoi-dress, the soiled and ragged coat, half- 
gray, half-black, which many or them wore, and 
She indescribable, but not to be mistaken, expres- 
sion of habitual vice which appeared in the 
countenances of the greater part o/ those there 
present, one might have supposed them a party 
met for merry-making. Everything upon the 
superficies, in short, was not only cheerful, but 
gay ; the misery was in the hc;art, and they kept 
it there. Too often, indeed, do we see it so in 
life. I recollect an old picture in which one had 
a sort of allegorical section of the earth ; and 
what is belotir 1 The upper half showed a beau- 
tiful landscape, and gay groups dancing, with 
some of the follies and some of the faults of life; 
the lower half represented the grave and hell, 
with corruption, remorse, and punishment ; ana 
I never see reckless gayety in a bad man with- 
out thinkin? of that picture, and asking myself, 
What is below 1 

The group in front of the prison-yard consist- 
ed of four or five men, sporting together with 
somewhat rude jocularity: one suddenly leaping 
over the head oi another; his companion, again, 
tripping up his feet ; a third, almost a gfiant in 
siz** and strength, lifting the least of the party 
from the ground by the waistband, and holding 
him out at arm's-length, as men hold out a lap- 
dog ; and all of them, though sometimes receiv- 
ing a bruise or a cut, and swearing at each oth- 
er with foul and blasphemous oaths, resuming 
the tone of sport the moment after, with as much 
good-humour as if they had never injured a fel- 
low-being in their lives. A little farther on, a 
small monkey-faced man, perched upon an in- 
verted pail, seemed holding forth to a large au- 
ditory with a great deal of extravagant gesticu- 
lation, but with the gravest and most solemn 
countenance possible ; while all his hearers were 
rolling, convulsed with immoderate fits of laugh- 
ter, and even a guard, who was standing near on 
duty, grinning from ear to ear. As Francis de 
Langy passed by them, he found that the mimic 
was preaching, as he called it, to his dear flock : 
parodying a sermon with a torrent of filth and 
olasphemy such as was never heard by man but 
in a similar place. 

A number of other groups were scattered 
abroad ; but the eye of the voung gentleman at 
that moment fell upon one m the corner of the 
yard, consisting of three or four persons, where- 
of Jean Marais was one. Here, too, all was gay- 
ety; and Jean seemed to be entertaining his hear- 
ers by some storv fully as much as the preach- 
er was amusing his by the sermon. Two of his 
companions, however, deserve a brief descrip 
tion ; and they shall have it. The first was a tall, 
athletic young man, probably not more than two 
or three and twenty, with a frank and open coun- 
tenance, but a certain sort of daring and deter- 
mined expression, which augured no great scru- 
ples in following out his own views and purpo- 
ses. There was, indeed, a look of thought about 
his eyes and brow, which was visible even 
through the laugh which he was bestowing upon 
Jean Marais's tale ; and as he sat in the shade 
with his hat on his knee, twisting round and 
round some eagle's feathers which were stuck in 
itelixmt o/Jt, Francis de Langy fancied that his 



mind would lain have wandered away to uthei 
things, if it had not been for the sort of conven- 
tional indifierence which men in his situatioo 
believe themselves bound to assume. 

He was not dressed in the prison garb; bh 
another, who was seated by him, displayed tha. 
indication of some serious offence. He was not 
so tall as the other by nearly three inches, bni 
was gigantic in d^th of chest and breadth ot 
shoulders. His countenance, which was some- 
what pale, with a dark bluish beard, wore a gay 
and gooa-humoured expression, without the 
slightest trace of care or anxiety. He laushed 
loud and merrily; and the only thing which 
could show that the mind was not in a state of 
perfectly placid repose, ready to submit itself 
impliciuy to any pleasant impression that might 
offer, was the wandering glance of the keen dark 
eye, which seemed continually searching for 
something that it did not find. The face of Jeao 
Marais was tuitied obliquely from Francis de 
Langy, so that the worthy vakt de chambre did 
not see the young gentleman approaching ; and 
he went on with his narrative m the same loud 
tone he had been using, in order to rise above 
all the multitudinous sounds with which the 
court of the prison was ringing. The ear of his 
visiter thus caught several sentences, and Fran- 
cis was not a little pleased to find that there was 
none of the profane and ribald licentiousness io 
his conversation which he had just heard pour- 
ed forth from the mouth of the man who was 
preaching. Jean Marais was relating his own 
adventures in the house of Madame de Bausse; 
and the picture he gave of that good lady her- 
self, her frivolity, her malice, her affectation, 
was so clever and so droll as to compel an un- 
willing smile upon the lips of his unperceived 
auditor. The subject was, at that moment, the 
marchioness's first anxiety at the prolonged ab- 
sence of her son ; and Jean Marais mocked her 
tone, and her words, and her looks, as he d^ 
scribed her calling up all the men-servants, one 
after another, to communicate her apprehen- 
sions to them ; hinting, moreover, that her vani- 
ty was not insensible to the admiration of the 
lowest footboy in her household. He took off, 
too, her whole demeanour: he wriggled, he heav- 
ed, he panted, he rolled his eves about, he sish- 
ed, he fluttered, and, laying his hand upon liis 
left side, he exclaimed, in the shrill treble of 
mock sensibility, " Ah, my poor heart !" Then, 
starting up, he prepared to tear his hair ; bnl, 
suddenly ]»erceiving the young gentleman stand- 
ing near, lie stopped, crying, "Ah! Monsieur le 
Baron, you have woke me from a delicious 
dream ; I was just then Madame de Bausse, en- 
joying the excitement of her sons disappea^ 
ance." 

Francis de Langy now took him aside, and 
gave him the information he had been sent to 
communicate ; at which Jean Marais seemed not 
a little pleased, saying, " I shall be glad enough 
to get out, for we have not the best school of 
morals here, sir, and my virtue is of a somewhat 
delicate constitution ; yet, after all," he added. 
" I am not sorry I came in again, seeing that a 
met with that poor lad, who sits there with hll 
hat in his hana, and who wants a little comlbll 
and consolation. I wish, sir, you could speak 
to the Count d'Artonne about him." 

" Who is he 1" demanded Francis de LansqTi 
eyeing the man with the eagle's feathers in nil 
hat; " who is he, and how came he in here 1" 

Jean Marais drew him a little farther awajr 
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replied, "He is a poor devil who has 
ight in for poaching — upon the count's 
. I am very much afraid he's guihy ; 
! does not deny it," 

is a serious ofience," said Francis de 
ho naturally entertained the prejudices 
$s and his times in regard to the rights 
aise ; any infringement of which was 
le regarded in France as a crime near- 
lo murder, and certainly very much 
m the breach of some commandments 
alogue. 

indeed, sir," replied Jean Marais; 
it is a wonderfully tempting thing to 
3, soft, gray roebuck within forty or 
i 01 tne muzzle of your gun. How- 
lad has a better excuse ; and I am 
e did not poach, I don't see what he 

• 

sol" demanded Francis de Langy. 
xcuse has he to allege V* 

in the first place, sir," replied Jean 

you know there are certain provinces 
: where every one has the right of kill- 
iting whatever wild animals he likes, 
oung man came from one of those. In 
place, you see, poor devil I there was 
se for him to do : he and the rest of his 
)me two years ago, took a little farm 

to Monsieur d'Artonne, up among the 
, beino^ Huguenots, the people around, 

all Catholics, would have nothing to 
!m. They are in a state of complete 
nication, though they are as good souls 
!ved. Late in ihe spring, and during 
ler, there is plenty of work upon the 
t during a great part of autumn, all 
id two thirds of the spring, there is no- 

in that country but to walk about the 
woods with a gun. He kept himself 
and wolves, and beasts of prey, for a 
; but it is hard to refrain a shot at a 
doe, a hare, or a wild boar, especially 
lan's hungry and is fond of venison." 

said Francis de Langy ; "and I will 

Monsieur d'Artonne about him. I 

•t think he was inclined to deal harshly 

one. Was he apprehended by the 

jople 1" 

ir," answered Jean Marais j " he was 
led by the marlchaussU. They caught 
a roe over his shoulders, and took him 
Lct. It was on a part of the count's 
• far distant from the chateau, that Mon- 
rtonne takes no pains with the game 

1 speak to him, I will speak to him," 
ncis de Langy ; " and, if he has any 
doubt not he will have him- set free, 
that other man with whom you were 
ust nowl He has not the air of an 
at." 

Hirdie^ no !" replied Jean Marais ; " he 
le north ; one of the ecorcheurs you may 
rd of ; a brave gar^an, nevertheless." 
s de Langy heard him with some sur- 
r, perhaps, among all the bloodthirsty 
hat Europe has produced, there never 
:e so remorseless and sanguinary as the 
' of France in the eighteenth century, 
d suppose," he said, with a grave and 
d expression of countenance, "that 
5 nothing good to be found in such a 
1 no advantage in his companionship." 
A?Kdii smiled. "Nut, much, perhaps, 



sir," he aiiswered; "bat, when I am put in a 
place like this, I am obliged to choose the best 
society it affords ; and the prison of Clermont, 
sir, is not the saloon of Versailles, or even thr 
saUe-a-manger of the cafi Regnard." 

" But you do not mean to say," cried Francis 
de Langy, " that he is among the best that you 
could have found here 1" 

" In good truth, I do, sir," replied Jean Marais. 
" The three men with whom I was talking are 
the three most respectable people in the place. 
We four are the only part of the congregation 
who do not talk blasphemy and obscenity Irom 
morning till night, which is none the wittier in 
my ears because it is wrapped in argot,* Now, 
we four have amused ourselves by telling our 
histories in good plain French, laughing a little 
at our betters, perhaps, but saying nothing here 
which we shoiud be ashamed to say in any other 
place ; though some of us might not like, indeed, 
to make such full confessions. As to the ^xar- 
cheur^ he is one of the best born and best ednca- 
ted among us; the son of a great farmer in Pi- 
cardy, who bred him up to the trade hv» followed, 
and taught him to cultivate the fields by day and 
to rob houses and passengers by night. All we 
Frenchmen have very little care for human life ; 
we don't much mind losing our own, or taking 
that of another; and Jacques Braye assured me, 
not an hour ago, that he never thought there was 
any great harm in what he was doing, till his 
father was broken on the wheel about three months 
ago, and he himself escaped with difficulty into 
Auvergne. He then began to fancy that it wat 
not quite right, after all, to take men's monev 
and, perhaps, their lives too; though the only 
thing he had ever objected to before was once 
when his father broiled an old Jew alive, in or- 
der to make him confess where he had hidden his 
money. It is very shocking, sir, I acknowledge ; 
but yet, if you will compare him with the other 
men in the place, you will find him one of the 
honestest persons in it. I will answer for it, that, 
except the four who were sitting in the comer 
there together, there is not a man who repents of 
anything that he has done in the past, or propo- 
ses anything for the future, but to be revenge^! 
upon society by some new crime as soon as he 
can get out. Now, poor Jacques Braye does re- 
pent ver^r heartily, though he'll be broken on the 
wheel within a fortnight from this time, if they 
bring him to triaL But, at all events, I can as- 
sure you, sir, that a man who has committed even 
a very great crime, but has not long habits oi 
vice, is a less dangerous companion than one 
who has worn away every good feeling as well 
as good principle in the practice of small delin- 
quencies, and IS only prevented from doing some- 
Uiing worse by fear or caution." 

Francis de Langy thought there might be som« 
truth in Jean Marais's observation ; but, before 
he could reply, his companion gave him a hint 
that it would be better to get out of the court a* 
fast as possible. 

" That old foul-mouthed E^orve," he said in a 
whisper, " has had his eye upon you for the las) 
minute, and he is now whispering with some ot 
his companions. I know what it means ver^ 
well, ana in another instant you will be stripped 
of everything that is worth having upon you." 

While he spoke, Francis de Langy moved to- 
wards the door; and, luckily, at the same moment 
the guard crossed over towards them ; for ther« 
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was a sudden movement among the prisoners in 
that direction, which showed that their operations 
were about to commence. A howl of mortifica- 
tion and derision met the young gentleman's ear 
as be entered the passage leading away from the 
court; and with not a little satisfaction he quit- 
ted the den of thieves, in which his future valet 
had been placed for the completion of his educa- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The most corrupt invention of the corrupt race 
to which we belong— and we certainly did for 
tnan^' generations go on from one stage of moral 
putridity to another — was devised in France. It 
was neither more nor less than the venality of 
Che officers of justice. All posts, in fact, were 
venal during several centuries in that country ; 
and,althuugh one might have expected that com- 
mon sense and common honesty would have pre- 
served the magistracy from such a taint, alas, it 
was not so ! and those who were destined to ad- 
minister the law among their fellow-subjects pur- 
chased iheir offices as they would a farm. Now, 
ii' a man chooses to buy the right of being shot 
at, and wearing a red or a blue coat, either by 
land or sea, there can be no great harm in letting 
liiin do so, especially where his appointment to 
any important command depends upon persons 
it^ponsible far their conduct ; but to sell the office 
of a judge is but in other terms to sell justice, 
and we may be very sure that the article Will be 
adulterated before it comes to the general market. 

The intendants of justice, police, and finance, 
as they were called, were personages sent from 
Paris into the various provinces of i^rance to pre- 
side over certain districts with a curious, some- 
what indefinite, and very extensive power. They 
were generally chosen from among the Mailres 
de RequUes^ and were but loo frequently subject- 
ed to any other influence than that oi Themis. 
Corruption, as a machine, indeed, does not always 
work so ill as men may imagine; and though at 
tirst sight one would suppose that a system, in 
which an officer, purchasing his post at an enor- 
mous sum, and very often obtaining leave to pur- 
chase it only through the interest oi a harlot, was 
sent down to dispense justice in a large district, 
must necessarily soon come to a stop by the gen- 
eral abhorrence, disgust, indignation, and resist- 
ance of those upon whom he exercised his func- 
tions ; yet the thing went on for many years^ and 
men were found — ay, men of gravity, station, 
and wisdom — to say of this, as of more than one 
iniquity in our own country, " It works well I" 

Little less than kings in their own particular 
[irovinces, the intendants lived sumptuously, 
tared luxuriously, and had magnificent houses; 
and into the saloon of one of those dwellings, in 
the town of Clermont, we shall introduce the 
reader, in order that he may see and hear Mon- 
sieur a'Arlonne and the intendant of that gener- 
ality chatting over the events which brought the 
former thither. Nothing could be more exquisite 
and luxurious than the furniture of the apart- 
ment. Every article had been brought from Paris, 
and an artist of celebrity had come from the cap- 
ital for the express purpose of painting and gild- 
ing the panels of the wainscot. It was not dif- 
ficult, in short, to fancy one's self in one of the roy- 
al chambers al Versailles ; and as Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne looked around him when first ushered into 
la^ saJooDj wi ich was then vacant, h<» '*o:ild do' 



help asking himself, " He w is all this splendou 
obtained r 

In a moment or two after the intendant bini' 
self appeared. He was a man of about fortr 
five : thin, but well formed ; with keen, dart 
black eyes, an atrabilious complexion, and rarei 
hair without a single thread of silver minglio| 
with it. His manner was calm and mild, bnt 
impressive ; his step noiseless, but firm : his voice 
sweet in tone, but very penetrating; his wordi 
well chosen, but studiously indefinite. One waa 
convinced that he was a man of great abilities, 
yet one knew not why ; one was pleased M'ilh his 
demeanour, yet felt that he was unapproachable. 
There was nothing repellent, indeed: you might 
see him, you might question him, you might ar- 
gue with him, without any fear of a rebufif, but 
you would discover nothing more than the out- 
side. He was like some object encased in ciys- 
tal, which you may handle and look at forever 
without being able to touch. On the present oc- 
casion he was dressed, as usual, with the most 
scrupulous neatness, but all in black. He was 
a man full of proprieties, and would not for the 
world have appeared either in a j^arb of a gay 
and glitteringcnaracter,orin one in the least de- 
gree discomposed, or inferior to his station. His 
coat was of the richest and most expensive vel- 
vet, fitting his person beautifully, without ply or 
wrinkle. His l}lack silk stockins^ were the finest 
that could be made for money ; his buttons were 
of jet, with a small diamond in the centre of each. 
The very hilt and hangers of his sword were of 
the same grave hue, but exquisite in their work- 
manship ; and it was clear that he looked upon 
his functions as too important and solemn not to 
require a dress and demeanour perfectly harmo- 
nizing therewith. 

Approaching the count with quick but easy 
and regular steps, he made him a low and cere- 
monious bow ; then took his hand, and assured 
him, with a face which expressed lully as mucli 
pleasure as if it had been sparkling with smiles, 
that he was delighted to see him ; and Monsieur 
d'Artonne had every reason to tnink that it was 
so; for the intendant, ever since that officer had 
come down to Clermont — now somewhere about 
a year and a half— -had shown him the most 
marked respect and attention. Indeed, nobody 
in the whole surrounding country had received' 
such testimonies of distinguished regard; and, to 
say the truth, as the count was unaware of any 

Eower to serve or please that great personage, 
is civilities seemea somewhat extraordinary tfc 
the object thereof. 

We may as well let the reader into a part of 
the secret, however. The intendant, on being 
despatched *o that district by the king, had made 
accurate and scrupulous inquiries as to the for- 
tune, character, and family of every gentleman 
in the vicinity. He had found that the count 
possessed large property, that he was a man very 
generally loved and respected throughout the 
neighbourhood, that he waa not easily swayed by 
passions or prejudices of any kind, and that be 
had an only daughter, who was almost certain 
of being the heiress of Yery extensive estate^* 
Now, the intendant might well calculate tnat, 1^ 
some one or oUier of these qualities, the frieP^ 
ship of Monsieur d'Artonne might m future y^ 
very serviceable to him. His mind rested wi^ 
complacence upon the idea of being Bon-in-la*^ 
to his noble friend, receiving a rich dower wi"* 
the count's daughter, and allying himself to 0^ 
old and distinguished family. Monsieur d'A^ 
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rnne's countenance and support, too, in the ex- 
ecution of his functions, might be of no small 
value : and, at all events, pleasant society and 
Qriendly intercourse with {)eople in hish station 
were things very desirable in the eyes of one who 
himself had risen from a familv not of the most 
elevated class, for at that period there were many 
grades in the French nobility, with some difii- 
'*ulty in stepping from the one to the other. 

It must not be supposed, indeed, that he had 
laid any definite plan for seeking the hand of Ju- 
\ie d'Artonne. He very well knew that nnder 
existing circumstances such a thing would not 
be listened to for a moment: but, to use a not 
very elegant but expressive form of speech, he 
always considered what was upon the cards. 
Thus, there was probably no one in the prov- 
ince who had more influence with him than th? 
count. 

Ailer various ceremonial greetings, such as 
the customs of the day required, Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne opened the business which brought him 
there by saying, *• 1 come to speak with you, 
Monsieur I'intendant, upon the case of a poor 
man who has been charged by Madame de 
Bausse with the commission of a crime upon ap- 
parently the most frivolous and absurd motives. 
Being not very fond of a prison, and somewhat 
impatient of the law's delay, he made his escape 
— most fortunately for me, I must say ; for he 
was accidentally the means, during our late tour, 
of saving my daughter's life. By my advice, he 
surrendered himself yesterday, and I come to re- 
quest that you would cause him to be examined 
yourself, would look into the nature of the charge 
against him, and see whether there is sufficient 
cau«e for detaining him in prison any longer. 
If I could prevail upon you personally to inves- 
tigate the matter, I should, I confess, be much 
Ratified ] for one cannot expect either such dis- 
crimination or such decision from inferior offi- 
cers as from a gentleman of your eminence and 
authority." 

The intendant heard him to an end without 
ainr reply, even by the movement of a muscle. 
With the greater part of the world, men are 
constantly making some sort of answer, false or 
true, as the case may be, while another is speak- 
ing to them, either by some interjected words, 
some gesture, or some change of countenance ; 
but every now and then we find an individual 
who possesses from nature, or has acquired by 
art, a screen impenetrable to all eyes, by which 
he shrouds his tnoughts from those the most anx- 
ious to discover them. The face of the intend- 
ant was one of these screens; he listened to 
whatever was said to him p^ravely, attentively, 
but without the slightest variation of look. His 
eyes even did not wink ; and, whether ine sub- 
ject was grave or gay, pathetic or risible, all re- 
mained still. One would have thought he was 
a man destitute of all emotions. 

As .soon as Monsieur d'Artonne, however, had 
concluded, he replied, " It gives me the greatest 
satisfaction, my dear count, to hear any wish of 
yours, for to hear is but to satisfy, i will have 
the man brought before me immediately. Ma- 
dame de Bausse is now in the town, for I saw her 
carriage pass some ten minutes ago. She shall 
be sent for too, and the matter shall be instantly 
iDFestigated. She is, I understand, in sad dis- 
uness, poor lady ! at the disappearance of her son ; 
and you, I thmk, my dear county must be some- 
whsudeepJjr Reeled by this affair, if report speaks 
uve thai an aUiaoQe wa.'i in contemplation — " 



** Report does not speak true. Monsieur Vln- 
tendant," exclaimed the Count d'Artonne, intcf 
ruptin^ him with some vehemence. " In dispo^, 
sing ot the hand of my daughter, I shall be gui* 
ded but by one consideration — virtue, honour, 
and high qualities. I need not tell vou that Mon- 
sieur de Bausse possessed none oi these." 

The intendant had quite good enough an cpin« 
ion of himself to imagine that he had a fair 
chance, and, of course, nis prepossessions in fa- 
vour of Monsieur d'Artonne increased rather 
than diminished. His countenance, hcwever, 
retained its impassibility; no one could have 
told that the count was not describing to him 
the building of a cowhouse, so gravely indifier* • 
ent was his face ; and his only reply was, " We 
had better, perhaps, proceed with the business 
immediately." 

Some attendants were summoned by the tink- 
ling of a small silver bell which stood upon the 
table, and an order in due form was sent to the 
lower prison for bringing Jean Marais to the in- 
tendant's house. A messenger was then de- 
spatched to seek Madame de Bausse through the 
town of Clermont; afler which, the high officer 
and his guest sat chatting over the news of the 
day. Scarcely had five minutes elapsed, how- 
ever, when the doors of the saloon were thrown 
open, and the Bishop of Clermont was announ- 
ced, which, perhaps, was not satisfactory to th« 
Count d'Artonne ; the prelate being the broth^^r 
of Madame de Bausse, and one very likely to 
adopt and support her views, not from any con* 
viction that they were right, but from a tendei 
regard for certain good things which the fail 
marquise had at her disposal. 

We shall not have much to do, dear leadei, 
with the estimable Bishop of Clermont; but, 
having an infinite horror oi all those capricious 
rules and regulations by which ancient crltioi 
endeavoured to tie men down and to prevent 
them from following the course of the great 
teacher Nature, I shall take the liberty of giving 
a full-length portrait of a personage who had, it 
is true, no great influence upon the fate of our 
principal cliaracters, but whose class — ^a class, 
luckily, now nearly extinct — had a very great in- 
fluence, indeed, upon the whole world, both in a 
political and religious manner. In doing this, I 
repeat, I do but loUow Nature: for how often is 
it m the march of life that a personage suddenly 
appears before us, strongly engaging our atten- 
tion, remarkable in every respect, worthy of 
philosophical contemplation, and occupying the 
whole of our thoughts and attention for a short 
period ; but then passing away immediately from 
our eyes, never being seen again, and anecting 
us in no other manner than by that moral influ- 
ence which is exercised upon each human crea- 
ture by the characters of those with whom his 
mind is brought in contact, either as a subject ol 
their operation, or an active a^nt itself 1 

The Bishop of Clermont was a man of good 
family, some five years older than Madame de 
Bausse. He was now the head of the house ; 
his elder brother having died childless, but not 
until he himself had entered the Church, and ob- 
tained considerable preferment therein. His 
family was poor in relation to their statior. in so- 
ciety ; and, consequently, even after he had suc- 
ceeded to his brother's estates, he experienced no 
regret at havinig emVi\2iQ.«i.^^\Q>^^ssvss«w\sw^«^^Stw 
celibacy ^as oUvKiXorj. Kx ^tsX,^^ "sl -i^^wv?. 

man,Vve \ia^\ IdV verj m\^ ^^s^^^i^ '^^ W^^^^Sa. 
an ec(j\es\a&l\c \ loi \iU cV^\^<iVt\^'^^ ^^^^'^V^ 
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passions were strong, bis taste for pleasure acute ; 
and he would have resisted, had it been according 
to the usages of his country and his times for the 
son of a noble family to snow any choice in re- 
gard X) the pursuits which lay before him. He 
had thought it very hard, while at the seminary 
where he was brought up, to forswear those in- 
dulgences for which he lelt a strong propensity 
at an early age ; but very soon after ne had re- 
ceived the tonsure he made a world of discover- 
ies m regard to the facilities of clerical life, which 
taught him to laugh at his former objections, by 
showing him that his pleasures only obtained an 
extended sphere by the gown that hid them. 

As soon as this perception came upon him, he 
set himself to consider how he might best, in the 
circumstances which surrounded him, enjoy life 
and prolong its enjoyment; and, being of a 
shrewd, keen, and unscrupulous character, he 
speedilv saw that the path had been clearly 
markea out by personages of his own views and 
rnclinations, so that he nad nothing to do but to 
follow upon a very beaten track. Decency was 
the first thing to be attended to ; and accoiding- 
ly, though a somewhat zealous director of fair 
. penitents, he contrived to avoid scandal. The 
mconvenient rules and regulations which abridg- 
ed the pleasures of the table were, without diffi- 
culty, evaded by any ecclesiastic who knew how 
to make a friend of his cook ; so that public ab- 
Btemiousness was fairly compensated by private 
indulgence. A number of omer little sins, very 
pleasant to deal with, found a very convenient 
cloak in the robe of the Church : grasping ava- 
rice might allege charity as its excuse, and the 
hand that swept up louisd'ors might cleanse it- 
self by the distribution of livres: the daily alms 
covering the daily exactions. Pride, too, might 
\e quietly gratified bv sinking the man in the ec- 
clesiastic; and the honour of religion and the 
Church might be the watchword, when the real 
object was that for which angels fell. 

He comprehended the whole scheme at once, 
and acted upon it with great skill ; taking care, 
as the very nrst point of the plan, to smooth down 
all asperities, and to dress up each of his pas- 
sions m a i^arb the most opposite to that which 
it wore with other men. Slander and malice 
were unknown to the good bishop; but some- 
times they took the form of paternal reproof, 
sometimes that of benign unguardedness : he 
^ould let drop a word, that rankled for years, 
with a smiling and placid countenance ; he 
would disseminate a calumny with an inefficient 
expression of disbelief. He would inquire into 
the most indecent particulars, and regale his 
imagination with prurient images, from zeal for 
the purity of his fiock; and he would encourage 
the licentious jest by a tone of gentleness in his 
reproof. When it was necessary to persecute 
and to destroy, ihe spirit of religious fervour 
would seize hin^ and when he wished to fa- 
vour and indulge^ Christian charity and modera- 
tion were upon his lips. 

Nature, however, has always provided herself 
with tell-tales; ana the hypocrite has generally 
physical witnesses against him, which are dim- 
cult to silence. Thus our Tartu 'fe was "stm 
et graSf et se portoii h merveiUeJ* See him, dear 
eaderl see nim as he enters the saloon of the 
f'ntendant, with that slow, calm, and dignified 
fiep, stout, and overflowing with animal tiealth, 
somewhat corpulent, but £ ot greatly so ; his rosy 
co/rntenance close-shaved and smooth, his fat 
•tit/ Jas'cfous lips bearing a pleasant smile his 



watery and erotic eyes posse.^ing that pecuua 
fatness which the inspired writers have pointed 
out as the characteristic mark of the licentious! 
Look at the well-furnished double-chin hanging 
upon his smooth, plaited band; and mark those 
large animal ears, that rise on either side of his 
caMe ! Do not overlook either the lai^e, round* 
ed, weighty calf of his leg, and the fine, small 
ankle, before he .drops his robe over it, as sood 
as he finds that there are no women in the room; 
and consider well the graceful benignity ynth 
which he salutes the intendant, and the brotherly 
love with which he embraces his dear cousin 
D'Artonne ! Oh ! he is a worthy pillar of the 
Church! a noble preacher of a religion of absti- 
nence and self-denial ! a proper follower of tl»e 
meekest and mildest of men ! 

Hark, too, how he declares to the count that 
the pleasure of his visit to the intendant is doQb> 
led by the unexpected satisfaction of finding him 
there ! It is true that his eyes were fixed upon 
the door of the house from one of the windows 
of the episcopal residence at the very moment 
that Monsieur d'Artonne dismounted from his 
horse ; it is true that the servants of that gentle- 
man, each of whom he well knew, were then 
standing in the square; it is true Madame de 
Bausse was at that precise time in his own ora- 
tory, had remarked the count's visit to the in- 
tendant, and had wondered aloud what he could 
want there ! But, of course, wrapped in heavoi- 
ly musing, the bishop had neither seen nor heand, 
and was quite taken by surprise at finding his 
cousin in the saloon. 

Monsieur d'Artonne understood him as well, 
perhaps, as one man can understand another; 
and, tnerefore, from the worthy bishop's asseit- 
ing that he was surprised, the count was natu- 
rally led to conclude that he came thither for the 
purpose of seeing what he was doing. His re- 
ception of the prelate's gratulations was certain- 
ly somewhat cold — perhaps a little embarrassed. 
It is not always, indeed, easy to know how to 
deal with a disingenuous man ; but the intendant 
saved Monsieur d'Artonne anv explanations 
with the bishop, by inquiring, after a few brief 
words, if he could tell where Madame de Bausse 
was to be found in the town, and stating the bo- 
siness they were about to proceed with. 

** I left her at the ^rM^," replied the bishop: 
" I will see in a minute if she is still there;" 
and, without waiting to give ear to the intend- . 
ant's entreaties that he would not take the trouble, 
and offers to send over a messenger to the mar- 
quise immediately, the bishop walked out of the 
room, bowing, with a thousand smiles, and ssf- 
ing that he would be back again without delay. 
A considerable time, however, elapsed, without 
his making his appearance ; and before the prelf 
ate had retumea, it was announced to the in* 
tendant that the prisoner, Jean Marais, had bees 
brought up, according to his directions, ^n or- 
der was given to keep him below for a few min* 
utes longer; and in the end the folding-doitfS 
were again thrown open, and Madame de Baueel 
entered, leaning on her orother's arm. She w» 
the picture of a faded coquette : her dress, whid , 
was not of mourning, for she had not yet givei 
up the hope of seeing her son return, was ff 
the height of the Parisian fashion, and migh ' 
have b^ome a girl of eighteen or twenty; not 
had anything been omitted that art could do tf 
Uehlen xVve Vosid of'y^^xft, at least in appearance. 
She "waa alXeasl toiMy '^c^it* ot ^^», w\^,^V« 
i splril ^as tiol lYve ti\cv&v <\\>\ev wsi^ ^w^^R,^C^w^' 
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forty years had wrought more serious ravages 
ttiaa is usually the case ; but still, what be- 
tween assistance from the perruquier, and abun« 
dant, but judicious dispensation of rouge and 
other pigments, padded additions to various parts 
of her person, snadings ci* lace, and ornaments 
of silk, Madame de Bausse might very well pass 
for thirty-five at the utmost, and usually called 
herself ihirty-three ; leaving in a sort of misty 
indistinctness the fact that she had a son whose 
twentieth birthday would return no more, and 
not attempting to explain the phenomenon. She 
did, indeed, usually term the young gentleman 
her boy; but, if his follies were those of extreme 
youth, his vices smacked strongly of manhood. 
On the present occasion she was fluttered and 
ag^itated. Her shrewish black eyes sparkled, her 
thick silk petticoat rustled, and her lip quiv- 
ered; so that, althou°;h she bore a smile upon 
her countenance, having been exhorted to mod- 
eration by her brother as they came, the expres- 
sion was sour and petulant, and she evidently 
met Monsieur d'Artonne with not the most pla- 
cable feelings, seeming to entertain no great 
gratitude towards him for interP^ring on behalf 
of poor Jean Marais. The face and manner of 
lue count, as he met her, were peculiarly grave 
and serious, so that she could not accuse him of 
regarding the painful apprehensions which she 
tniertained in respect to the fate of her son with 
anything like levity; but yet she displayed, in 
ifieir very first salutation, a degree of irritability 
which somewhat embarrassed him. 

Having greeted her kindly, and inquired into 
liar health, receiving but a peevish answer, the 
count, as if for the purpose oi doing something — 
which, as the reader well knows, is not very easy 
under all circumstances — stretched forth his hand 
lo pat the head of a large dog which had followed 
hvs into the room, calling the animal by its name, 
a.-: if familiar with it. The dog, however, seem- 
ing to take his tone from his mistress, instantly 
growled, and flew at him; and was only driven 
odf by a severe kick, and the interference of the 
servants, who were closing the doors of the saloon. 
" Ah l" exclaimed Madame de Bausse, with 
a bitter smile; "poor Noble knows very well 
"iiat you were never a friend of his master. Cous- 
in d'Artonne, and that you have come here now 
to protect his murderer." 

The count started, with an angiy and indig- 
nant look. " I come here for no such thing, Hen- 
riette," he replied; "you yourself are not even 
convinced that any murder has been committed 
dt all ; and, if the slightest cause could be shown 
lor supposing the man guilty, I should be the 
first to require that he be proceeded against in a 
reo^ular manner. But, from all that I have heard, 
I do not believe that such is the case. He saved 
'kny daughter's life, as I wrote to you some days 
ago; and all I desire is, that Monsieur I'lnten- 
dant may examine into the aflair at once, in or- 
der that the poor fellow may not be kept in pris- 
on, which is in itself sufficient punishment for a 
great crime." 

" Ay 1" cried Madame de Bausse, " you think 
a great deal about your daughter, but nothing 
about my son; and as for the rest of the matter, 
I say this man ought to be kept in prison till we 
can find out who did murder him, and who did 
net" 
" Such will be the course, madame," said the 



gation, and that I feel I have no right to reins'* . 
The inquiry shall be carried on in your pre*- 
ence, and I doubt not that you will tie satisfieii 
with the result." 

" I thihk my word might be sufllcient," replici 
Madame de Bausse; "1 am not supposed to be 
a person, am I, Monsieur I'lntendant, to accuse 
a man wrongfully 1" 

"Certainly not, madame," answered the in- 
tendant ; " and it must be veiy satisfactory to you 
to have an opportunity of stating the motives of 
your accusation fully and immediately." 

" True, my son," said the bishop: " but you 
must recollect that this lady may have strong 
moral causes of suspicion, which do not amount 
to absolute proofs : she may wish to have time 
to investigate and develop fully the evidence 
against this man, without making indiscreet rev- 
elations, which might perhaps tend to frustrate 
the ends of justice. ' 

" The police," replied the intendant, " are the 
persons best fitted by habit, as well as entitled by 
law, to carry on such an inquiry; and, in stating 
the cause of her suspicions to me, Madame de 
Bausse will put the matter in train for arriving 
at a just result. She may do so, if she pleases, 
before the man is brought up, and I will give all 
due weiglit to the facts she adduces. Pray be 
seated, madame, and inform me whether you 
have discovered anything more than is stated in 
the &Tstproces verbal upon which the prisoner was 
arrested. I have read the papers, and find i! 
therein recited that, on the day of the supposed 
murder, he was ateent from the house lor two 
hours ; and that a spot of blood, or something 
like blood, was found upon the breast of his shirt. 
These, I think, are the only facts firom whi' h w^> 
can infer a suspicion." 

" And quite enough too, I should think," ex- 
claimed Madame de Bausse. 

"When joined with the unaccountable ab- 
sence of his master," added the bishop, " the 
certainty that the^ went out in the same direc- 
tion together, the knowledge which we have that 
all the other servants were in the house, and the 
fact of my poor nephew having reproved this 
very person severely on the preceding night, re- 
ceiving, we understand, a very insolent and 
threatening reply. Far be it from me, however, 
to insinuate tnat he may not be able to prove 
his innocence; or that my good Cousin d'Ar- 
tonne suffers himself to tie moved by even the 
pure spirit of gratitude to favour a base assassin, 
because that man saved his daughter's life. It 
has been currently reported, it is true, that the 
count had always a dislike to my poor nephew, 
that he said at various times very harsh tnings 
of him, that he magnified anv juvenile follies, 
and depreciated his many good qualities and vir- 
tues ; but i. do not believe a word c** it. I be- 
lieve that the count may have been actuated 
solely, in any severity he sllowed towards my 
nephew, by high notions of the necessity of re- 
straining and reproving youth ; and I do not give 
the slightest credit, I assure you, to one half of 
the anecdotes that aie told of Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne's intemperate expressions regarding the 
poor boy." 

The prelate might have spared his malignant 
eloquence ; it was pouring water upon a rock, at 
far as the intendant was concerned. That offi- 
cer heard him tranquLUy to tha ^cA^^^'a^^^osfc. 
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or ai >93t r^ome of them, nay afford grounds 
tor so^Jti suspicion as to justify the detention of 
thi.<^ man ; but, as they are all points susceptible 
of explanation, it is right that we should hear 
what he has to say upon the subject. If he re- 
fuses, or is incapable of giving such explanation, 
the case will be very much aggravated ; and, on 
the contrary, if his account of all these transac- 
tions be satisfactoiy, the suspicions themselves 
vanish; and therefore, my lord, we have the 
strongest motive for inquiring into the matter 
immediately." 

As he spoke, he rang his bell and ordered Jean 
Marais to be brought in. The first act of the in- 
tendant, when the prisoner appeared between two 
archers, was to gaze at him fixedly for a moment 
or two with keen, considering eyes, in a manner 
which might have abashed many a very inno- 
cent man. Jean Marais, however, was not a 
person very easily abashed, and he underwent 
the scrutiny with the most perfect composure, 
waiting till the intendant had taken a full survey 
of his features and person before he made the 
slightest movement ; and then merely bowing to 
Madame de Bausse with a placable smile, as he 
said, " Bon jaur^ madamef^ in a tone which cer- 
tainlv implied no malice. 

"Ah! don't speak to me, you wretch!" ex- 
claimed the marouise ; " I abhor you ! Noble, 
come hither; don^t go near him !" But the dog, 
without attending to her commands, walked up 
familiarly to Jean Marais, and put its broad 
nose into his hand. 

"Jean Marais, attend!" said the intendant. 
" You were absent from the house of the Mar- 

3uise de Bausse for two hours on the seventh 
ay of the present month. Where were you du- 
ring that lime, and what were you doing T' 

" I walked into Clermont," replied Jean Ma- 
rais, without the slightest hesitation; "I went 
along the bank of the river till 1 came to the path 
through the fields, by which I proceeded to Cler- 
mont I met fat Peter Benvron, and I said to 
aim, * Bon jour^ gros papaf to which he replied, 
' BonJouTj ganacJie f " 

" The walk took you half an hour," .said the 
futendant ; " what then 1" 

" Not quite half an hour," answered Jean Ma- 
rais; " I go fast, sir, when I put my feet to the 
ground. But what I did next was, to take mv 
master's hat to have anew feather-band, accord- 
ing to his orders. I gave it to Martin Grange, 
the hatter; that was the business which took me 
to Clermont, and he can tell whether I was with 
him or not." 

" That did not occupy much time," said the 
intendant "What did you do next, my good 
friend t You will still have near an hour to ac- 
count for by your own statement" 

JeaA Marais paused for a moment, and the 
eyes of Madame de Bausse glistened at what she 
thought his hesitation ; while the bishop sat with 
his two Hands on his broad knees, and stared in 
the poor fellow's face with an intensity that had 
something of triumph in it 

" Well !" continued the intendant, after wait- 
ing an instant 

" Well, sir," replied Jean Marais, *• if the 
truth must be told in this reverend society, I 
ipent the missing hour with Jeannette Cottille, 
the little coiUuriere, whom madame knows, for 
ihe makes her gowns for her, and puts in the 
^ds about the breast and shoulders." 

Madame de Bausse looked spears and lances 
at him; but Jean Marais himself was as grave 



as a Judge, and the intendant also. A sly sm , 
however, stole over the round, rosy face of * 
bishop : and he gave a sidelong glance to Moo* 
sieur d'Artonne, who looked down, and played 
with the fringe of his sword-belt 

" Will Jeannette Cottille swear that you speDi 
an hour with her on that day 1" domandtdi the 
intendant 

" I really don't know, sir," replied Jean Ma 
rais; " it depends upon whether she is in a hu- 
mour for telling the truth." 

" And when you left her," continued his i»s- 
lerrogator, " what did you do then 1" 

" I walked back again," answered Jean Ma^ 
rais. 

" Did you not quarrel with your master the 
night before 1" demanded the intendant. 

"No, sir," replied the prisoner, "but he quar- 
relled with me." 

" Give your own account of what occurred on 
that occasion," said the ofiicer. 

" Oh ! of course he will tell a fine string of 
lies !" exclaimed Madame de Bausse. 

" No, I will not, indeed, madame," rejoined 
Jean Marais : " merely out of policy I will tell 
the whole truth; for falsehood, in a dangerous 
case, such as mine, is like paint upon an old 
woman, soon found out, and makins that which it 
rests upon look all the uglier. I did not tie Mon- 
sieur ae Bausse's cravat to his taste, and he 
vowed I did it on purpose. I assured him I did 
not, and we tried it again, but it was worse than 
before ; and then he got very angry, and struck 
me on the face, which made my nose bleed : so 
then I told him that I was a servant, but not a 
slave, and that I would not remain with him." 

"'Tis all false together," cried Madame de 
Bausse, with her eyes flaming and her cheeks 
red. "I knew you would manufacture a lie: but, 
if his mere word is to be believed, there is nr. 
use of any inquiry at all. It is all false together, 
Monsieur 1' Intendant." 

" It seems very like it, indeed, madame,** said 
the intendant, in his usual tone. " It is scarcely 
possible to believe that the Marquis de Bausse 
should so forget himself to a servant; and, if the 
servant made him such a reply, why did be not 
send him away directly 1" 

" Because I knew too many of his secrets," 
answered Jean Marais, in an indifferent tone ; 
" and as for this part of the story, I related every 
word of it the same night to IVlorris the lackey. . 
He is now in the town with madame's carriage, 
for I saw him as I came along from the prison. 
You can send for him and inquire ; he will tell 
you the same tale." 

" If he does, I will discharge him that minute," 
cried Madame de Bausse. 

The intendant looked at her, but said nothing. 
The expression of his countenance could scarce- 
ly be said to change, so s.ight was the difference; 
and yet it was easy to see that he thought the 
lady a great fool. 

"I find it asserted here," he continued, ad- 
dressing Jean Marais after a momentary pausOi 
" that you and Monsieur de Bausse left the cha- 
teau together, and took the same road. When 
did you part from him 1" 

" At the end of the avenue," replied Jeai Mni 
"He stopped to speak with Allard the 
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farmer, and they walked away together on the 
Riom road, while I went on my way to Clei^ 
mont " 

At this moment the bishop, who had been coth 
versing in a low voice with Madame de Baussr 
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tjse, as il Cu take his leave, saying, '< As I think 

hat this matter is very likeij^ to attect the man's 

life, Monsieur I'lntendant, it does not become 

nie, as a bishop uf a church of mercy, to take 

any farther part in the proceedings." 

'* Stop one moment, Monsieur de Clermont," 
replied the intendant. " Take away the prisoner, 
s^rchers, and keep him below for a little. One 
cf you go to the carriage of Madame de Bausse, 
and bring hither the lackey named Morris, hot 
suffering him to interchange a word with any 
une by the way. Let another be sent for Jean- 
nette Cottille, the coiUuriere ; and mind — " 

** 1 really mast take my leave," said the bish- 
op ; " my lime is growing short. I have duties 
to perform, my son." 

'* So have 1, reverend sir," replied the intend- 
ant, holding him by the edge ot the robe ; " but 
I really mus detain you for one minute. Do as 
1 command you," he continued, addressing the 
archers, who had lingered as if in doubt. " i re- 
ally must detain you for one minute to perform 
an act well becoming your sacred character; 
which is. to persuade vour fair sister not to dis- 
chai^e tnis servant of hers for telling th6 truth, 
as she threatens. You will easily perceive that 
it will give an appearance of injustice and pas- 
sion to her proceedings, of which they are doubt- 
less totally devoid, and, at the same time, it will 
be unchristian and unjust. Moreover, I fear, if 
5he do not withdraw the threat, that my office 
will compel me to take unpleasant measures in 
regard to a person thus eadeavouring by mena- 
ces to turn aside the course of justice." 

" Oh ! it was but an ebullition of anger," re- 
plied the bishop, ''easily excused in a mother 
who has lost her son. It was never intended 
seriously, of course ; and I am sure she will re- 
frain from any expression of the same kind in 
future." 

The bishop sat down again by Madame de 
Bausse to speak with her for a moment, and 
there he remained, notwithstanding his previous 
anxiety to depart. What had been his purposes 
we must not take upon ourselves to assert ; but 
it is clear that, as soon as he found that the 
archers were too far gone for him to reach the 
Bvichd before them, he was less desirous of 
quitting the saloon than before. 

Jeannette Cottille and the lackey Morris ar- 
rived at the same time, but the intendant thought 
fit to examine the fair couturiere first. She was 
a>pretty-looklng young woman, apparently not 
overburdened with modesty, though frank and 
simple enough in her demeanour; and, when 
asked if Jean Marais had lately passed any time 
with her, she replied at once, " AA, pauvre gar- 
van i I know they have been accusing him of 
things he never committed, and I'll tell the truth, 
whatever comes of it ; for it can do him no harm, 
Vm sure, though it may do some to me. The 
last time I saw him was on the seventh of this 
month; and then he came and spent an hour 
with me." 

" You have learned your tale, child !" cried 
Madame de Bausse, in a sharp tone. "How 
should you recolleet so pat it was the seventh T' 

«* Oh I I can tell you very well, madame," 
toswered the girl ; " I had promised your maid 
Mathilda to send home, on that day, your false — " 

Madame de Bausse waved her hand, impa- 
tiently exclaiming, " I dare say you knew all 
about it" 

The seamstress was about to reply, and her 
rejoinder might not have been much to the satis- 
G 



faction of Madams de Bausse, but the intendant 
interposed gravely, demanding, " At what hour 
did you see himV and on Jeannette replying, 
"At twelve o'clock exactly; I know it quilt 
well, for my two girh had just gone to their din- 
ner," he nodded his head, slowly saying, " That 
will do ; you may retire. Bring in the lackey." 

Morris was according! v ushered into the sa- 
loon, looking somewhat white at finding himsell 
in the hands of an archer. Madame de Bausfr 
fidgeted upon her chair, and went the length ( i 
nodding, winking, and shrugging at him. The 
intendant, on the contrary, told him to tell the 
truth, and that he had nothing to fear; adding, 
with a degree of sternness in his tone, '* The 
slightest prevarication will convey you to prison. 
Now mark !" he continued, " I find it stated that 
a quarrel took place between Monsieur de Bausse 
and his valet, Jean Marais, on the night of the 
sixth of this month. Do you know anything 
ofitr 

"Yes, monseigneur," replied the man: "a 
quarrel did take place, and a very bad quarrel, 
too, for — " 

His eye caught the expression of Madame de 
Bausse's counlenance at that moment, and he 
paused and hesitated. 

" Were you ever in prison 1" demanded the 
intendant ; " if not, you are very likely to be 
there within five minutes, should you suffer a 
sign from any one to prevent you from telling 
the truth. Finish out what you were about tc 
say." 

" I say, then," continued the man, " that it 
was a very bad quarrel, too ; for Jean camf 
down with his nose bleeding, and told me his 
master had struck him." 

" Was the blow a severe one 1" demanded the 
intendant ; " was it bleeding much V 

" Oh no," replied the lackey ; " a drop or two 
had fallen upon the breast of his shirt, and there 
was some on his handkerchief, but it soofj 
stopped." 

" Do you know if the valet threatened his mas- 
ter in consequence 1" demanded the intendant. 

" Oh yes," exclaimed the lackey, " he threat- 
ened to leave him immediately; a! least, so he 
told me." 

" But do you think." inquired his iinerroga- 
tor, " that the marquis had any particular dislike 
to this man, Jean Marais, which made him 
strike him V 

" Oh no, sir," replied the man; "he has done 
the same to us all at different times, but we did 
not mind it. He once threw a boot at my head." 

Not a muscle of the intendant's face moved ; 
but, telling the lackey he might retire, he order- 
ed the prisoner to be brought before him. 

"Jean Marais," he said, as soon as he ap- 
peared, "you have been accused of a serious 
crime, and in consequence of that accusation you 
have been committed to prison till such time as 
it was possible to investigate the grounds of the 
charge against you. You foolishly and rashly 
made your escape from the hands of justice, and 
might have subjected yourself to severe punish- 
ment on that account. But your subsequent 
voluntary surrender may be receiv d as atone- 
ment for the offence ; and, the accusation having 
been now sifled and inquired into, I find that 
there is not the slightest motive or cause what- 
soever for suspecting you of the crime with 
which you have been charged. You are, there- 
fore, from this moment aX .Wofttv.-^ ^ "msl^ xca:^ ^j^ 
whilhersoevei nw^ xA^i^^.J* 
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'* Mighty well!" cried Madame de Bausse, 
rising indignantly ; " mighty well 1 So, I am 
kold I have brought an unfounded accusation, 
am 1 1 Well, I will take care that this is made 
known. I wish you good-morning, sir! I wish 
you gooJ-moming ! This is fine j ustice, indeed, 
when a lady of my rank and station is not to be 
believed against a valet de chambre." 

" Good-mominff, madame!" replied the im- 
perturbable intendant, bowing low and calmly ; 
" good-morning. Monsieur de Clermont ! Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne, I am obliged to you for urging 
'me to give this case immediate attention. Is 
there anything else I can do to serve you V 



CHAPTER XV. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day of 
which we have just been speaking that Francis 
de Langy, and his friend the count, stood in one 
of the oldfashioned rooms of the Chateau d'Ar- 
(onne, relating to the countess and Julie what 
had taken place at Clermont The count touch- 
ed upon the particulars but lightly, indeed, and 
came rapidly to the conclusion of Jean Marais's 
ejcculpation and liberation. Julie remained 
somewhat thoughtful; and, though she expressed 
much satisfaction at the result, Francis ae Lan- 
gy could not help fancying that she was some- 
what more grave than might have been expect- 
ed. The gratification of Madame d'Artonne was 
much more apparent and vivacious, and the girl 
of fifteen seemed to have changed places with. 
the woman of seven or eight and thirty. 

While the countess was thus congratulating 
herself upon the deliverance af the person who 
had saved her child's life, one of the servants, 
whc had not accompanied the party on their 
tour, entered the room to announce that Jean 
Marais had arrived at the chateau, according to 
the orders he had received from Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne. 

"Send him in, send him in," cried the count; 
and, the moment after, our respectable friend, 
Jean Marais, stood bowing before the assem- 
bled party, with a face full of perfect satisfac- 
tion, and, though respectful, certainly impudent 
enough. 

The count received his thanks with grace and 
(iignity, merely sa3ring, with a slight inclination 
of the head, "I merit no gratitude, my good 
friend, merely having fulfilled my promise." 

" That is what I am so grateful for, sir," re- 
plied Jean Marais; "as it is what no one has 
a right to expect from another in this world." 

"Now, Francis," whispered the count, "let 
us see the result of your experiment." 

And Francis de' Langy, with a little of the em- 
barrassed timidity of youth, looked round, and 
then said, "Well, Jean Marais, Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne has acquitted himself of his share of grati- 
tude towards you." 

" Not quite," cried Monsieur d'Artonne ; " but 
never mind—" 

"I have yet done nothing to show mine," con- 
tinued the young gentleman ; *' and I have the per- 
mission of the viscount to do the best I can to 
testify my sense of the service you lately render- 
ed me. You expressed a g^eat wish to enter 



me. 
Jnto my service, or that of tEe Count d'Artonne. 

Now it is not convenient for him to receive you 

i/Jio Ais family, as he has no vacant place ; but \ There \s soxne^Xw^ Vcv O^a -uxettvorj oil ^^ 
/ wiJJ offer you your rhoire of ^tvo thino^ Here » vpars KxA vo^wtr 9v.ff«'cV\oTv"* ^\v\r\v 'w?^'^ \»^ 



is a purse containing a hundred Louis ; I will 
either give you that at once, as a reward for 
what you have done, or I will take you as my 
valet de chambre. But I must warn you that in 
the latter case, your conduct must be somewhat 
more strict and regular than, perhaps, it has hith* 
erto been ; for Monsieur de St. Medard, though 
he is a kind and liberal master, and not at all in- 
clined to be severe upon venial errors, is cf a 
determined and immovable nature, and will not 
pass over anything that he may consider an in- 
dication of a bad and depraved heart. Your wa- 
ges will be the same as those of his own valet; 
and, having stated the matter fairly to yon, you 
can now make your choice, and either take the 
place, such as I have represented it, or the gold 
and with that little fortune seek another situa- 
tion, where, perhaps, you may be more at your 
ease. Will you like some time to consider your 
determination V* 

" Oh no, sir," replied Jean Marais, laughing; 
" I do not want even a single moment to consia^ 
er: my determination is made already. First 
impulses are not always the best, but they are 
always the pleasantest to follow." 

" Then I suppose you will take the purse, and 
leave the place 1" said Monsieur d'Artonne, 

"Oh dear, no, sir," replied Jean Marais; "I 
will do nothing of the kind. The place for me, 
if you please ; and the purse for the baron's 
pocket.'* 

" I thought so," cried Julie, with a well-pleas- 
ed smile, little fancying that, to an observant 
eye, the look and the words, common and mean- 
ingless as they might seem, would betray iliore 
of the secrets of the heart than she might be very 
willing should appear. 

Jean Marais saw all about it in a moment; 
and Madame di'Artonne said to herself, "The 

firl who thinks the situation of his servant so 
esirable would not very much object to be his 
wife." 

The valet, however, bowed low to the young 
lady, replying, " Thank you, mademoiselle, for 
doing me justice. I could not hesitate a mo- 
ment, under any circumstances, between a good 
situation, which I hope long to retain, and a 
hundred Louis, which would be, most likely, gone 
to-morrow. But besides, I take a very partico- 
lar interest in this young gentleman, and have 
more motives for attaching myself to him thao 
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one. 

" Indeed !" said Francis de Langy ; " may I ask 
what 1" 

" Oh ! sir," replied Jean Marais', with one d 
his light, but somewhat sarcastic laughs, " they 
are, first and foremost, because I think yon a 
very charming and excellent young gentleman; 
and, secondly, because my family are not a lit- 
tle indebted to yours. An excellent relation of 
mine, now Marguerite Latouches, formerly Ma^ 
guerite Lemaire, was once fern me de chambre 
to the marquise, your mother, who married her 
to ray good uncle Gerard." 

" Indeed !" cried Francis de Lajigy ; "are you 
their nephew 1 As you must know well, th«B| 
she was, moreover, my foster-mother." 

" Exactly," said Jean Marais, somewhat 'lii' 
ly; but the moment after he added, in a veiy 
aifferent manner, " Ay, sir, and many is the time 
you have sat upon my knee, when you were a . 
child, and I was a youth younger than yon a« 
I now.'* 
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ihe breast, b la u( the hardened and crinHnal, 
and still more in the heart of the liglit, the 
thoughtless, and the vicious, sweeter and holier 
feeUngs; which, however transitory they may 
^ in themselves, still have a purifying influence 
>t' shorter or longer duration, according to cir- 
sumstances, but ever tending, thrdugh regret, to- 
wards repentance. Those feelings, for the time, 
too, afiect the outward man ; and though he may 
struggle against them, and strive to cover them 
with the light and sparkling veil of careless gay- 
ety, or the thick cloak of dogged resolution, they 
will still give a more thoughtful or a tenderer 
character to the look and manner of him who 
experiences them, and tell the beholder that the 



named Antoine Bure, who is charged will 
poaching on your lands — " 

" Oh ' I know all about that stoiy," exclaimel 
the count; " but what is your request 1" 

'* That you would withdraw the charge, sir,' 
said Jean Marais, boldly. " Poor fellow ! he ii 
as good a creature as ever lived." 

The count waved his hand. " You need no 
enter into the question," he answered, gravely; 
" I am sorry to say I cannot grant your request. 
You must think of something else. 

Jean Marais looked down and bit his Up; 
Francis de Langy turned his eyes upon the 
count, with some mortification and disappoint* 
ment in his countenance; and Julie gazed at 



heart within is touched. Such was the case in I her father for a moment with evident surprise, 
the present instance with Jean Marais; and, as but then caught his hand wiih a gay smile, ex> 



tie uttered the words, "Many is the time you 
have sat upon my knee, when you were a 
child, and I was a youth younger than you are 
now," the light air of gay effrontery died away, 
his tone was softened and saddened, and, drop- 
ping his eyes to the floor, he fell into a fit of 
thought 

" Well," said the Count d'Artonne, after a 
moment's pause, " all these circumstances will 
lorm a bond between your young master and 
yourself, which, I trust, may lead you to serve 
him faithfully and well; and now you must 
make my steward take care of you, while we 
have still the honour and the pleasure of his 
company at the Chateau d'Artonne." 

" I will serve him, sir, better, perhaps, than he 
thinks," replied Jean Marais; and, making a 
low bow, he was retiring from the room, when 
Francis called him back again, saying, " I must 
not make my poor service your only reward, 
Jean Marais; that will not be sufficient recom- 
pense : here are fifty out of the hundred Louis 
Tor you; and I may promise at the end of the 
)'ear, if your conduct receives the approbation 
9f Monsieur de St. Medard, he will bestow upon 
vcu the other fifty, both as a reward for the past 
and an encouragement for the future." 

Jean Marais took the money without the 
slightest afiectation of reluctance, replying, gay 1^, 
•* I will be a verv good young man, indeed,*sir. 
I have heard folks declare that virtue is its own 
reward; and, like other hard-working people, 
she has but poor pay, it is true; but, depend 
upon it; she never works so well as when she 
has something to work for." 

" I have an account to settle with you, too, 
Jean Marais," said the Count d'Artonne ; " but 
1 really hardly know what to offer you as a rec- 
ompense. However, if you will think over 
the matter, and let me know anything that you 
desire, if it be in reason, I will not deny it to 
you. Take time to consider I" 

"No, sir, I do not want time," replied Jean 
Marais ; " being now a rich man, and well pro- 
Tided for, I have but one thing to ask of any 
body under heaven, and am only afraid that 
rou mayn't think it quite reasonable." 
*' Let me hear what it is t" said the count 
"Oh! it's a long story, sir," replied Jean 
liiarais. 

"Always an unreasonable thing: in itself," 
Ins wered Monsieur d'Artonne. " However, we 
4a re a little time before the intend ant comes to 
iiniiCT; so, if it be not so long as one of Made- 
iQoiselle de Scuderi's romances, we shall get 
i!>imuffh it." 
" Well, then, sir," reniied Jean Marais, " there 
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claiming, " He is jesting, he is jesting. I see it 
on the comer of his lip; he is jesting." 

"No, indeed I" said the count, smiling like- 
wise; "I am speaking the plain truth, Julie: I 
cannot withdraw the chaige, because — I have 
withdrawn it already. It was made during our 
absence, without ray consent; and, as I think 
the punishment in this country very much too 
great for the offence, the moment 1 heard of it 
I gave orders to stop all proceedings on my part. 
Jean Marais must, therefore, think of something 
else; for I trust that Antoine Bure will be at 
liberty to-morrow." 

" I have thought of something else already, 
sir," cried Jean Marais. "You shall let me 
carry him the news, sir; and tell him that you 
did it by vour own act, without any solicita- 
tion." ^ ' 

"That as you please," replied the count; 
" but as I see you have not yet decided upon the 
recompense for saving my daughter's life which 
you would most desire, take time, as I said be- 
fore, to consider of it, and let me know when 
you have made up your mind." 

Almost as he spoke, the sound of wheels roll- 
ing over the stones of the courtyard announced 
the coming of a visiter; and, going out with 
ceremonious politeness to receive him, the count 
met the intendant at the door of the chateau, and 
returned with him to the room where the rest of 
the party were assembled. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to describe the manner of this wortny of- 
ficer of the crown as he entered, and paid his 
respects to the Countess d'Artonne and Julie, 
witnout combining, incompatibilities. It was 
perfectly easy, and yet it was restrained ; but it 
was with that sort of restraint which depended 
upon his own will, upon his own habits : it was 
not in the slightest degree the restraint of awk- 
wardness or uncertainty. You saw that he was 
doing nothing by impulse ; that in the smallest 
as well as in the greatest he had a guard upon 
every word, and look, and movement ; that his 
mind was present in everything; that lie did 
all that he wished to do, and yet did not do one 
half that other men would have done who t ought 
to make themselves agreeable. I am no\ sure 
that there is any English expression by which I 
can convey to the reader exactly what I mean, 
and even m French I must do it by negatives. 
To borrow an expression from that language, 
however, he had no abandon; and yet there was 
something powerful and striking in the very 
quiet mastery of himselC ^VvvsXs. Ais. ^^^^snj^ Nk 
possess. k\\ \)aa\ Vs ^"te^ ^xA. \WNa3$^'^QJ^^^^J^'^ 
>w\velVieT mot«\ ox ^Vj%\c^\;vs» %^^^^^^^^ 
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whether it be displeasing; the very act of baf- 
fling our efforts to penetrate it implies power, and 
the idea jof power is almost always more or less 
productive of the subfirae. Sometimes, indeed, 
the smallest image which can be presented to 
the iiuman mind, when combined even remotely 
with the fact of power, gives birth to the sub- 
ime in the highest and most overwhelming 
iegree ; and, of rfl 'the images by which the 
Hebrew prophets and poets have endeavoured 
lo^convoy to narrow humanity some conception 
jf the Almighty, the most awlul is found in " the 
still small voice.'' 

But to return to lower things. In seeing the 
man w^ speak of, one felt from his very aspect 
that there was a mind of ne ordinary power be- 
neath. There might aiso be violent passions: 
one suspected it : one fancied that it was so ; and 
yet one could not tell why. It was, in fact, as 
when one' gazes on a iiger walking calmly and 
majestically up and 4own his den, with a step 
as noiseless as that of a cat; we see the terrible 
strength that lies in those -gliding and easy 
timbs, and divine the fierce and bloodthirsty 
spirit that dwells m that tranquil and graceful 
form. 

We cannot pause upon all that took place du- 
ring dinner, nor give even any specimen of the 
conversation that passed between the parties 
there present. With every one but the mtend- 
ant the reader is already well acquainted, and 
therefore it is upon his conduct, that we must 
principallv dwell. He did not speak much ; but 
what he tfld say was always to the point, clear, 
accurate, and someti^les brilliant; but the most 
sparkling things he uttered were so easy in man- 
ner, that the hearer was impressed with the con- 
viction that he could say more sparkling things 
still ; and so little did he seem to value the pow- 
ers which he displayed, that one felt inclined to 
suppose he showed but a small part of the treas- 
ures of his mind. To Madame d'Artonne he 
paid marked and peculiar attention, listened to 
her with that silent flatterv which is so captiva- 
ting, and answered but briefly, more in com- 
ments on what she had said than by observa- 
tions of his own. To Monsieur d'Artonne his 
demeanour was the same as we have depicted it 
in the morning. With Julie he conversed only 
once or twice, but then with a bland smile and 
look of interest. Of Francis de Langy he took 
no notice whatsoever, and he did so on purpose. 
If the young gentleman spoke upon any occasion, 
he never interrupted him, he showed him no 
rudeness whatsoever; but, the moment Francis 
had done, he broached some new topie, as if he 
had not heard a word the other haa uttered, or 
judged his observations unworthy of-any atten- 
tion. * 

Had Francis de Langy been of a vain or con- 
ceited character, he would have been bitterly 
mortified; as it was, he was not pleased. But 
though he was by no means self-suflicient or ar- 
>rogant in disposition, yet he felt within his own 
breast powers of mind and energies of character 
ff hich the supercilious inattention even of a man 
of great intellect could not keep down. To him 
<he dinner passed off unpleasantly. But let us 
Inquire what was the eflect upon the mind of 
Julie d'Artonne. It was very strange ; in listen- 
ing to the words of the intendant, in marking his 
demeanour, there was something that she shrunk 
Irom, she knew not what; and yet she could not 
help listening, she could not help observing with 
«•*?»• fnterest. There was a sort of fascination 



about him unpleasant, yet strong ; stronger, ^th 
haps, than if he had paid her marked attention, 
and mingling in some degree admiration wiifi 
dislike, it was like the fabled fascination of the 
serpent upon the bird, and was, iii fact, painful; 
yet, though she strove to withdraw her attention, 
she could not do so. 

But let not the reader suppose there was ony* 
thing uncommon in her feelings ; the Fame eflect 
is produced every day by the sanit qualities, 
though perhaps not always to the same extent: 
it is woman s nature to look up, and g eai 
powers have always great command over her. 
Whether there be such a thing as animal mag- 
netism or not, there is certainly such a thing as 
mental magnetism; but it happens, sometimes 
happily, sometimes unhappily, that in the breast 
of woman love and admiration are two perfectly 
distinct things. They may be combinecf, but, far 
from being always so, are very often separate ; 
and the man whom a woman admires the most 
Is not unfiequently the one of all others for whom 
she could feel the least tenderness. 

Did Julie, then, admire the intendant 1 After a 
certain fashion she assuredly, did ; she did so 
more than he deserved, but not in the way he 
would have liked, it was the admiration of as- 
tonishment rather than of pleasure ; nor was It 
unnatural that, while she gave him little credit 
for qualities of the heart, she should give him too 
great credit for high qualities of the mind. The 
fair and soA companions of our troublous path 
are, by Nature's will, beings of trust and confi- 
dence ; they need hard teaching in the ways of 
life to make them think that things are not as 
they seem. Where man will pause till he baa 
examined, will try talent and genius by a thou- 
sand touchstones, and not be satisfied till he is 
sure that it is gold indeed, woman will but too 
often take unweighed, imcriticized, a gilded baw- 
ble, and hold it as a jewel of high price, till iT 
tarnishes under her touch, and she finds too late 
how worthless was the thing she valued. TIjc 
air and the assumption of great abiliiies, unless 
the hollowness of the pretence be very apparent 
indeed, is generalljr enough for her; ana it is 
not wonderful that in this case, where there was 
indeed an intellect of great power, Julie should 
give him who possessed it credit for more than 
reallv belonged to him, and take upon trust all 
that lie assumed. . But she never dreamed that 
any other feeling could ever be supposed to have 
a share in her breast towards a man some thirty 
years older than herself; and, luckily for them 
both, neither did Francis de Langy. He dis- 
liked the intendant with that sort of keen dis- 
taste which a young man of genius always en- 
tertains towards a supercilious though talented 
man of the world who under-estimates his abili- 
ties, with that longing for strife with him, eithei 
physical or intellectual, which an eager spirit 
always feels towards the arrogant assumption oi 
superiority; but jealousy had no share in his 
sensations. He was glad, however, when the in- 
tendant retired, which was about an hour before 
nightfall ; and still more glad when Julie d*Aiv 
tonne reminded her mother that she had prem- 
ised to walk round the gardens and the park. 

Each sensation of the human heart seems nat- 
urally to require some peculiar and appropriate 
place for its full development, and none more 
eagerly than love. The counterfeit passion may 
rei;^ in gay saloons and lighted halls, or in dark- 
er and more confined dwellings, and revel amid 
noise and confusion, the vain clatter of foii^ue*i 
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and ail the empiy luxury of art, feeling itself 
there inos" at home where nature is most exclu- 
ded ; but the pure high love of the young and 
unpervened heart always longs for the presence 
of calm and sublime things — the free air, the 
wide sky, the sunny verge of the sparkling oceaA, 
aelds, mountains, woods, and all those objects 
that make the soul thrill with vague memories 
dr fancies of an earlier and a holier state, when 
iove was the brightest f ower of paradise. The 
narrow and confined walls of houses built with 
oands seem to oppress and keep, in the divine 
spirit within us, and Francis de Langy longed 
to be with her in the midst of the splendid scene 
that surrounded them. 

Madame d'Artonne replied that she was too 
much fatigued, but bade the two young people 
§:o themselves ; and Monsieur d'Artonne prom- 
ised to follow them i^oon. 

They went out together, the lover and the be- 
loved — so young, so very young, to feel such 
emotions, and yet experiencing them strongly, 
deeply, truly, with no difference between their 
sensations and those of manhood's love, except 
the purity of early youth. They wandered on, 
ihey saw beautiful scenes, they heard the sweet 
sounds of evening, they gazed upon the glowing 
sky, and, drinking in from the cup of Nature 
deep and congenial draughts of Heaven's own 
^loetry, they lived for a brief space in that dreamy 
if njoy ment in which there is no current of thought, 
no distinctness of idea, but that mere sensation 
of enjoyment which perhaps may approach near 
to the happiness of an after state, when all the 
glory of God shall give full fruition to the unfet- 
tered souls of the blessed. 

They were seated side by side upon a frag- 
ment of basaltic rock, with a wild ash-tree wa- 
iting its feathery branches above their heads, the 
jriant mountains of Auvergne stretching blue 
upon the left, the gorgeous setting of a summer 
day's sun, flooding with rosy light the glowing 
sky before them, the sparkling stream glistening 
in the valley beneath, love in their hearts and 
tranquillity all around, when Julie's father ap- 
proached, seeing them before he was seen, and 
Inoking upon them with the mingling tenderness 
tifmemory and liope. When they did notice him, 
neither ol them moved, for they had nothing to 
conceal, nothing that shunned the eye of those 
whom they reverenced. Julie held out her hand 
to her father as he came near, asking, " Is not 
this beautifuH" and replying, with more than 
one meaning in his words, he said, " Beautiful 
indeed, my dear child!" 

Monsieur d'Artonne sat down beside them, 
and gazed in silence for several minutes over the 
prospect. At length his eyes filled with tears, 
for it is only to the breast of youthful innocence 
that such moments bring enjoyment unmingled 
with regret. Each step that man takes forward 
in life tramples down some flower; and, when 
ne pauses for a moment to look around him, he 
must needs give a tear to all which those foot- 
steps have destroyed. 

The emotion was transitOi'y, however, from 
whatever cause it sprung; and, banishing all 
memories, the count joined with the two young 
beinss beside him in the enjoyment of the pres- 
ent hour. He gave himself up to happiness; 
and, when he turned to walk oack with them 
towards the chateau, a feeling of repose and 
peace reigned in his breast, as well as theirs. 

How rarely in' this life is such a sensation 
Anything but the harbinger of agitation and care I 



Whether it was, or was not so in the present 
instance, the reader who goes on with me will 
know. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Rest you merry !" says one of our fiiends m 
Shakspeare ; but, assuredly, it would have been 
a very unnecessary benediction if addressed to 
our good friend Jean Marais, for his was a na- 
ture in which merriment was so inherent, that i: 
would have needed an ocean of sorrow, and a 
bucketful of philosophy, to drown out the spark- 
ling flame of his gayety. 

^' Not at all, not at all," he cried, as he sat in 
a chamber of the Chateau d'Artonne, which 
served the purposes of what we call the servants' 
hall in England, with Madame d'Artonne's pretty 
lady's-maid beside him, a somewhat grim-looking 
valet de chambre opposite, and three or four 
other servants round. • " Not at all, my good 
friend ; fortunate, instead of uiifortunate, in having 
been in a prison without deserving it. It shows 
one life, and makes one love liberty the more. 
Besides, what has been the result 1 If the bird 
had not been in a cage, it would never have es- 
caped from a cage, and I should have been jog- 
ging on in the service of Madame de Bausse, as 
dull and plodding a fellow as thyself, Peter." 

The other servants chuckled ; and Peter him- 
self, with a grim and not very well pleased smile, 
replied, "Plodding, but not dull. Master Jean 
Marais, as you may some day discover." 

"Discover!" cried Jean Marais, laughing 
aloud, and turning a merry glance at the femme 
de chambre, between whom and the valet there 
existed an unconfirmed tendressej which was 
likely, unless nipped in the bud, to bear the 
fruit of matrimony. " Does the fellow take me 
for Christopher Columbus 1 No, no, I am no 
discoverer; and if I did go upon such a voyage, 
it would be into some deeper sea than your 
brains. Master Peter." 

" The discovery may come upon you, whether 
you like it or not," replied Peter, significantly, 
and with a good many of the passions that we 
pray against very busy in his breast, for no man 
IS insensible of the danger of being ridiculed in 
the presence of a woman whom he loves. But 
Jean Marais was not a person to pay the slight- 
est attention to either hostile hints or glances; 
and the only effect which the valet's indignation 
had upon him was to make him commence a 
series of very decided, and, to say the truth, 
somewhat successful gallantries towards the 
pretty ladjr's-maid, which kept the blood of his 
rival in a vehement ferment for the next half 
hour. 

Now this Peter, as he was cailed, otherwise 
Peter Neri, was by no means a d::spicable op- 

Eonent in point of personal strength . His father 
ad been an Italian, settled in France in days 
of yore, and exercising the wor 'lipful trade of 
posture-master and sword-playe» —some said, in- 
deed, that he had added other vocations, which 
did not so much covet the light; and from his 
happy union with a femme de chambre, who had, 
to use a familiar phrase, feathered her nest some- 
what better than might be expected, sprang the 
individual who now occupied the important post 
of valet de chambre to the Count d'Artonne. 
He was a tall and sturdy persona^e^^?s«ssM>s|^ 
united \ive \u^\v c^\xa\\\Aft^ ^i \»& ^^>Je«^ ^\^^\J«k 
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mother; bat, at the same timci it must be ac- 
knowledged to his honour, that in the service of 
his master, which he had graced now lor nearly 
ten years, he had shown no greater inclination 
to pilfer than was justified by the customs and 
oriyileges of his calling. He was of a sullen 
mnd somewhat morose disposition, and, as many 
men are found to be in this world, unattachable 
by any feeling but one, and that an animal feel- 
mg. Thus, as may be supposed, he was not 
greatly loved by any one in the household ex- 
cept the lady's-maid, whom he had singled out 
for the object of his solitary affection ; and the 
other servants were glad to see him annoyed, 
while her partisanship was neutralized by the 
gay blandishments of Jean Marais. 

The reader, if he have seen even but little of 
the world, will very easily conceive the gradual 

Srogress of a quarrel from taunts and irritation, 
iroush various stages, to the climax of a cor- 
poreal encounter; and, at the end of half an hour . 
from the time at which we opened the scene 
whereof we now treat, Jean Marais walked 
round the table and seized Monsieur Pierre by 
the throat. The women screamed and called 
out, all the men talked and endeavoured to part 
them, and they themselves struggled together 
with a fierceness and vigour which threatened 
speedily to end the contest by knocking the 
brains of either one or the other out against the 
wall. The room in which this scene took place 
was a long, narrow hall, with a door at one end 
and a window at the other ; which window looked 
out into a little green patch shaded by lime-trees, 
and separated from the rest of the park by a road 
which led up towards the hills. 

It so happened that, in the very height of the 
contention within, Julie, Francis de Langy, and 
the Count d'Artonne were walking slowly and 
thoughtfully along this very road, on their re- 
turn to the chateau; and, the windows being 
open, the mingled yell issued forth and reached 
their ears. 

"What is the meaning of this?" cried the 
count ; " our quiet house is seldom disturbed by 
such noises as this. Go on, I will follow you 
directlv;" and, approaching one of the irinu- 
. merable side-doors which decorated the French 
chateau of that period, be entered the house and 
walked straight to the hall. For a moment the 
belligerent parties did not perceive his presence ; 
but a crv or " The count! the count!" from the 
rest of the servants made them pause for an in- 
stant, and Jean Marais took his hands from his 
adversary's throat. Peter Neri, however, thought 
lie had gained an advantage by this movement 
which was not to be lost, and darted upon him 
again like a tiger, under the very eyes of his 
master. But he had made a mistake. Jean 
Marais was perfectly prepared to receive him; 
and, catching him by the middle, he lified him 
from the ground, and cast him headlong back 
upon the pavement, with a fall that left him 
giddy and oewii ered. 

" What is the n eaning of all this V* demanded 
the count, who ha ' observed the whole. 

"Why, simply, sir," replied Jean Marais, 
*that my ffood friend Peter, here, is very hos- 
iiitablj uclined towards me, and commenced 
Jbift civilities by kindly telling me that I was un- 
Ibitnnate in having been put into prison and 
accused of murdering my young master, for that 
aa chaige woald stick by me a\\ my life ; and 
Aejasinow ended his kind speeches by calUnff 
o^ a ili/ef and a JaU-hiid." ^ -^ » 



" I did not," said Peter, rising surlily from n« 
ground. 

"Oh yes, Peter, you did," cried the lady*s- 
maid. 

"1 heard him! I heard him!" exclaimed sev* 
eral df the other servants. 

" Well, I spoke no more than was true, if 1 
did," mviitered Peter. 

" Silence, sir!" said the count; "you have be- 
haved very ill, and I will not have you insult the 
servant of a gentleman who is staying in my 
house. I shall speak to you farther upon the 
subject to-night; and, in the mean time. I insist 
upon your behaving civilly to him. If I hear 
that you utter one oflensive word, I will dis^ 
charge you. You know me, and I will keep my 
promise." Thus saying, he turned, and quitted 
the hall. 

About an hour after the party in the saloon 
broke up, and the count retired to his dressing- 
room; where, in a few minutes after, he was 
joined by his worthy valet; and the count im,- 
mediately bestowed upon him a very severe ad- 
monition in regard to his conduct towards Jean 
Marais, saying that he had a great mind to dis- 
charge him. The man smiled, with somewhat 
of a sarcastic turn about his lip, which surprised 
Monsieur d'Artonne and excited his indignation ; 
nor was his anger at all assuaged by the reply 
which accompanied this expression of counte- 
nance, and which was to the following effect: 

" I don't think you will discharge me, sir." 

"And, pray, why not?" demanded the count, 
controlling his feelings. 

" Oh ! sir, you know I have been a long time 
in your service," answered the raiet with an in- 
different air; "and an old sejvant always gets 
into his master's ways — and into his secrets. 
But I was going to ask you, sir," he continued, 
as if to change the subject, " whether I had noi 
better sponge your habit de chasse all over, for the 
drops of blood that you washed out about a month 
ago, on the day that Monsieur de Bausse was 
first missed, still show a little." 

The count turned as pale as ashes ; but, com- 
manding him.self, he replied, after a momentary 
pause, in a calm and cold' tone, 

" Oh no, there is no need of that ; it will soon 
be spotted in the same way the first time I go 
out to shoot. But take notice what I have said 
to you about this man, Jean Marais; for, i( 
I find that you behave any more as you hav^ 
done this night, I will discharge you as sure a^s 
I live." 

The valet smiled again, but made no farthe — 
reply; and the count soon after dismissed hiu^H 
for the night. When he was gone, and tb^^ 
door closed, Monsieur d'Artonne clasped hi=- '- 
hands together, and then struck his clinches 
fist upon his forejiead. The next moment h*- ^ 
cast himself down upon his knees, and, leaning ^ 
his arms upon the seat of a large arm-chair, h* ^ 
buried his eyes in his hands, and remained thu ^^ 
for nearly half an hour, while the agitation o^e^ 
his mind might be traced by the heaving of hm^ 
chest and the writhing of his whole Trains ^ 
Then came an instant of comparative calm^"":^ 
and rising up with a face pale, sunk, and dcat 
like, he waved his hand sadly, saying, 

"It is gone, it is gone forever; there is 
more peace for me on earth." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
In tb« sunuaer season uf our lives, as in the 
btigbtest pcriiHl ul' tbe year, liiere came days fiill 
it tab a£d :il'^py baliuiaesa, wheii ibe iiappj 
tiearl, inuvcil by ao lierca desires, seems lo lall 
inio a dreamy slumber, ami ibe hours UiL by us 
lUtaasC unmarked BS they go. Who has not kuuwu 
ihem E3 sweetly preseul, yet so rapidly goae, 
hat ve have awaked from the pleasani vision, 
Br.ll doubted whether it were [rue or noi 1 

Thus passed tbe few Ibllowiag days to Fraucis 
de Lougy and to Julie d'Ailoune: tha only 
thing that ovea bioUght a shadow over the sun- 
Bhiue of the latter being to observe a heavy 
sliade upon her father's uicej while, with Frau- 
ds de Ljuigy, the only iuterruptioQ of his dream 
Look place during the hours which he spent ia 
the chamber of the good Abbi Arnoux. In the 
mean time, the abbi himself made some slight 
progress towards coovaiesceoce: it was very 
(light indeed, lor although he improved a good 
deal one day, he fell back again (lie next; and 
his recovery still seemed doubtful, and promised, 
at all events, to be slow. 

It was the seventh eveaiag after Ibe departure 
of Monsieur de St. Mtdard, when the courier 
Jroui Paris, passing through Riom, among other 
letters addres.4ed lo Che chateau, left one liir the 
Abbi Aruoui, Id ihe handwriting of the vis- 
count; and we must beg the reader's permission 
to give il here, protesting against the suppo- 
sition that ibis work is a novel or a romance, a 
tra^^edy, or any other kind of composition which 
reiiuirea an author to embarrass himself by 
unities. It ia simply the histories of cerialn per- 
Koaoges whose fate was closely linked together; 
and the picture of Monsieur de St. Medard's 
miitd, in all its phases, I'onos as much one of our 
DbJe:ls in writing as any other matter that we 
ihaU touch upon in the couise of the work. 

"My dear abbi," he said, "I have reached 
this great city without any impediment; and I 
wriie to you, not to give you any account of the 
rolling of my carriage along the highway, the 
changing of my horses or of any other of those 
events which are so frequenlly communicated 
by one friend to another, either because he has 
no thougbts that are worth the transmission, or 
that he does not think his correspondent worthy 
to share them ; but, on the contrary, to tell you 
how my mind has travelled, since we last met, 
npon a road ou which you yourself directed it, 
Ud what discoveries it has made by the way. 

" I perceive, [hen, thai the first Ihiug I have 
10 combat is a certain peculiar habit of thought, 
wiiich troidd laitt lead me away from your 
courseof ai^umeutation tomy own; fur custom, 
I find, is OS powerful over the actions of the 
mind as over the body, and, as good old Mon- 
tsigoe remarks, ' Ccst, i la virUi, unt vielenu it 
tfaiitmse wtaiUrene d'escolt qua la Cmuiuiit,' who 
establishes in us, little by little, and without our 
knowing it, her authority; but, having by this 
S^Dile and humble commencement planted and 
fixed it by the aid of Time, she soon maJies a. 
'"uriouj and tyrannical use of it, against which 
We have not even power lo raise our eyes. I 
^*'>-Tc been amused ai making this discovery of 
'■^ynlf; and think I perceive in others, also, 
^*>alve, who call ourselves philosophera, tomo- 
^lui narrow our path by never reasoning but In 
one direction. I am making a vigorous struggle 
■S«ioBt custom in my own case, however; and 
^ill endearoiir, a) far at possible, to follow a 
"■eii pUa ia regard lo the subject of inouiry 



, which I have prumisei! you to investigate atiew. 
I will attempt lo clear my mind ot all precon- 
ceived opiQ ons uporj the subject, to start from 
the point of perlecl ignorance, to ask mysell 
what is there in ait I see around me, throughout 
the universe, that should make me believe in 
the existence of a God at all. then, what is 
there in any book to make me believe thai Gml 
has thought Gt lo reveal his will ;o man, and to 
suppose thai it is a record of truths regarding 
things beyond [his wprld more than other com- 
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AUbough I have bad plenty of time lo reflect, 
as I have rolled along this dusiy road towanU 
Ihe capital, yet at present my thoughts upon 
this subject are still in confusion; and I am, as 
it were, sweeping out the house. But 1 will 
confess to you — with a sincere wisb that you 
would help me to get rid of It— that there is one 
old customary conclusion from which 1 cannot 
divest mysell, and which will prevent me, as 
long as il remains, from ever looking upon the 
Bible as anything else than a collection ul 
highly poetical works by various very clevei 
Jews. I cannot conceive such a Being, as we 
are told God is, so meddling with the ^airs ol 
man at all. But I must go lo the botlom of iny 
objection, in order that, if possible, you may 
remove it. My mind, then, is repugnant alto- 
gether to the idea of a special Providence; even 
admitting your first great principle, the exis:. 
ence of a Godl Taking it for granted thai 
there is such a Being, and that He is, as you 
represent Him, with all the allribuies in which 
Chrislians believe; does it not seem beneatli 
the majesty of Jehovah to saperintend the minor 
concerns of mortal men, and of things still less 
in the scale of creation 1 But, still moi«, is ii 
not lotally inconsistent with the idea of an Om- 
niscient Being to suppose that He would inter- 
rupt the course of his general laws for an}' 
individual object 1 Is it not absurd lo conceive 
[hat a Being, equally just, powerful, and wise. 
would be lurneiT fhim his purpose, ih' assuaged 
in his wrath, by the prayers or repentance of 
man! An English poet, not long dead, has ' 
said, wilh more trutli than poets generally dis- 
play, ' God rules by general, not by partial 
— ' and, indeed, the geometrical principles, 
-- ^'scover in the portion of the universe 
ken, show us one universal rule, 
whii/h. supposing, as we do for the moment, 
that there is a God, must be his law, I^om 
which there is no reason to believe He would 
deviate. It seems to me, in short, my dear 
abb6, that ^ou Christians make your God act in 
a manner inconsistent with the very attributes 
Ihat you assign to Him. If you can say anjl- 
Ibina; to remove this difficulty, pray do. 

"I write this in the trust that you are much 
better than when I left you, for 1 have jusi re- 
ceived a lelKr which Francis wrote on the day 
ailer I left Riom. So his frieod, Jean Marais, 
has stood the trial, and is installed in the high 
poslof his valet dechambrel I trust thai it may 
Lurn oul well, but 1 doubt: you know that I am 
great doubter of all things unproved. But du 
you, my dear abbe, never doubt that I am 
"Yourmost sincere friend, 

St. Medibd." 
On the evening when ihis letter arrived, the 
abbi was not so well ai h« liad.'^TCs\wi^V<**B-\ 
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the time, tried hard to persuade him to put it off 
Cjf two or three days ; but the abbe had his pe- 
culiarities, as well as other people ; and one of 
his nctions was, that whea a man pauses and 
Dro^rastinates in doing what is right, fate general- 
ly steps in and prevents him from doing it at all. 
He persisted, then, in his resolution of answering 
ihe letter immediately ; and, as it was evident to 
Francis do Langy that he could not accomplish 
it with his own hand, the young gentleman had 
no course left but to take the pen and write the 
reply, while the abb6 lay in his bed and dictated 
as follows : 

"My dear Friend, 

** Your letter has given me great pleasure, as 
it shows me, beyond all doubt, that the clouds 
are about to be dispersed from your mind, and 
that the light of truth, reason, and religion will 
soon shine in. To all your objections touching 
the nature and the character of the Deity, and 
of how He would or could act under certain cir- 
cumstances, I might reply, that neither we nor 
any one else know anything upon the subject, 
and can only judge of wnat we see. I might add, 
that in reasoning abstractedly, and independent 
of revelation, it is just as absurd and untounded 
a conclusion to say that God acts by certain ge- 
ometrical laws, because we find that those laws 
ubtain in certain parts of the creation within our 
bight, as to say that He acts by irregular impul- 
ses, because we see what appears to us to be in- 
finite irregularity in many of the phenomena of 
nature ; and I might point out to a philosophical 
mind that the principles of his actions are as 
much beyond human comprehension as the idea 
c:f unlimited space, or any other of those eztra- 
">rdinary facts to which we are obliged to assent 
without being able to comprehend them. But I 
will make no other use of such a course of argu- 
ment than once more to inculcate deep humility 
in approaching, with the very narrow faculties 
of humanity, a subject of infinite extent. Of that 
subject a Very small portion is all that is neces- 
sary for us to consider, and, indeed, is all that 
we have even the capability of investigating. 
If we attempt to carry our view beyond that lim- 
ited horizon, we shall find that everything be- 
comes, in the moral as well as in the physical 
world, indistinct and conjectural. I may, how- 
ever, deal with your difficulties in another way ; 
not, indeed, bringing forward proofs of a system 
in which I myself believe, for all your assertions 
are but negative ; and it would be endless to an- 
swer every such objection that man's vanity or 
ingenuity might suggest, and impossible to prove 
a thousand things which are neither within the 
scope of our faculties, nor necessary to our con- 
viction in regard to the great truths of religion. 
I will only offer a few observations upon the 
points you have sugp;ested, which may serve to 
sweep such stumbling-blocks from your way, 
and reserve whatever I may have to assert as 
positive for some future occasion ; when, if God 
spares my life, I trust to find your mind prepared 
to receive the great fundamental proofs on which 
oar faith is founded. 

*^ Your mind, you say, is repugnant to the idea 
of a special Providence — perhaps, I might add, 
to God's moral government of the world— at all 
events, to the supposition that He is moved by 
our prayers, soflcned by our repentance, ready 
10 avert from us the evil consequences of our 
own acts or those of others, or, in short, to care 
for the pitiful anin?.al man, who is but a minute 



insftot in the midst of creation ; and you per.*^ua 
yourself that these objections spring from a v« 
idea of the dignity and powers of God. Yi 
will be surprised when I assert that ihey a 
founded, on the contrary, upon a very liuiin 
and petty notion of the Divinity. If you can b 
stretch your mind to conceive that to Him a 
things are forever present, and every bcir 
stands at once in his sight, that time and spat 
to Him do not exist, that to Him nothing 
small, nothing is great; you will behold th 
same Almighty and Omniscient Being superir 
tending every part of his creation, from whatw 
consider the greatest, to what we term the smal 
est, with the same infinite care which createi 
them at first ; seeing — or foreseeing, if you wil 
— the sin and the repentance, the necessity am 
the prayer, in the same ever-present instant, am 
providing for each and all by one act of volition 
parsing along the complicated, but unentanglec 
chain of cause and effect, from immemorial agef 
in the past, to events and epochs in that darii 
night of futuritv which his sight alone can peoe 
trate, but which to Him is as much in being a) 
anything that is or has been. Far be it frommt 
to say that the Almighty does not rule the uni 
verse upon some vast and general scheme ; bu 
that a special and superintending Providence i 
a part of that scheme, forms with me an obje< 
of humble trust and most confident belief. 

" Of all the objections which have been state 
that which at first sight appears most plausib 
is implied by the assertion that we cannot co: 
ceive an Omniscient Being interrupting ll 
course of his general laws for any individual pv 
pose; but to this there are two answers. Fir 
that, from the infinitely minute portion of the i 
finitely vast whole which we can see, it is it 
possible for any one to say whether those ve 
facts which we assume as instances of interru 
tion are not, indeed, harmonious parts of oi 
great scheme ; and, secondly, that the daily co 
vulsions in the universe, moral and physical 
nay, every hourly change in the arrangerae 
and disposition of things around us, except c< 
tain motions in which we have detected a <^ 
gree of regularity, are evidences of that appar^ 
interruption of general laws which is all that 
necessary to the idea of a special Providence- 

" It is that our understanding is too narro 
and our utmost knowledge too limited, to gra- 
the idea of a scheme so vast, that the &cme the 
sands of years to which our history extends, a,' 
the millions of worlds which we f&inlly desc J 
are but the most minute parts of a grand who 
It is but this narrowness of comprehension, (t 
angina mentis et animal which makes us dou 
even for a moment that the Almighty rules inc 
vidually the fate of everything created. Ev« 
in speaking of the powers of God, our incapaci 
evinces itself by the very language that we us* 
and we are obliged to apply the terms, whic 
finite creatures have invented for the purpose c 
expressing finite objects, to the attributes ac 
operations of an Infinite Being. We say * In il 
beginning!' but, to God, when was the begii 
ning 1 Yet, if we speak of the creation of oi 
globe, or of the system to which it belongs, or c 
the constellation whereof our sun is a small sta 
or of the myriads of constellations which we d 
scry, or of the countless and unnumbered maJi 
tudes from which not one small ray has ever vi 
ited this earth, the very fact of their creation wj 
in itself an act of special Providence ; and • 
great a deviation from any existing laws iha^ 
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Know of, o: can conceive, as the manna sent to 
ihe children of • Israel in the wilderness, the 
plagues which punished the obduracy of Pha- 
raoh and his people, or the dispensation which 
wrought reconciliation between God and man. 
If the universe was created at all, and it is de- 
manstrable that it has been created, that fact 
was a special Providence, or, in other words, a 
distinct act of the Almighty, taking place at a 
(ixed and appropriate time, for a certain and defi- 
nite purpose ; and there is as much reason to be- 
lieve that the earthquake which shakes one half 
oi the world, and the fall of a sparrow, though 
brought about by agents with which science or 
h<1bit has rendel^d us familiar, are operations of 
the will of Grod, as to believe that He hung the 
firmament with suns, or rolled the globe through 
space. Those acts in which the immediate op- 
eration of Divine volition becomes more plainly 
visible to human eyes by a deviation from an or- 
dinary and expected course of events, and which 
are displayed particularly in the history of the 
Jews, so far from being rendered doubtful by 
any just use of human reason,- can only be con- 
sidered as historical illustrations of that constant 
superintendence of the Almighty over every part 
of his creation which our reason shows to be an 
absolute consequence of the existence of an all- 
wise and all-powerful Being; and without pre- 
sumption I may be permitted to say, that one of 
the most remarkable effects (if not one of the 
chief objects) of those evident acts of Divine 
agency has been to keep alive a just notion of 
the Divinity through ages of darkness, and, du- 
ring a long period of moral infancy and error, to 
afl)i-d to the nations selected as the depository 
of revealed truth a constant and tangible proof 
of important facts concerning the attributes of 
Ood, and thus, through times when all people 
were idolatrous and ignorant, to support revela- 
tion till wisdom was mature. 

" That there were other and still more glori- 
'tis objects in the miracles displayed thro,ughout 
the Hebrew history, I humbly hope and devout- 
believe. But even putting aside those mani- 
as rations of the active superintendence of the 
A I mighty, afforded by the history of the Israel- 
ite??, which a skeptic may hesitate to believe, 
ail cl the vainer part of men of science, without 
denying, attempt to explain away, it seems to 
ae that, even to our simple, unassisted reason, 
t is impossible to conceive that a Being who 
'feated all things, from the greatest to the least, 
ind who knows all things, from the beginning to 
•t^G end, and who has power over all things to 
•^e utmost verge of creation, does not rule, and 
?J>tde, and superintend throughout the whole. 
Ji^'liiie reason leads us to such a conclusion, the 
j^ce of nature, at every step, affords us prooft 
j«a.t it is so. The very fact of creation, the very 
»*ct of change in anything, the very variations 
of the earth, the seasons, the events, from one 
oir<iinary and constant state, or regular and fixed 
recurrence, show that the will of the Almighty 
^in active, not in passive operation ; and though 
t^^ere are some occurrences, which, by their reg- 
^^^r return, we have been enabled to form into 
^ System, the great mass of events affecting our- 
^-ves is governed upon principles which we do 
^}t understand, but which clearly betoken a 
^cial Providence over all things. * 

"Were I to push the subject farther, it would 
K>on lead me into the question of the origin of 
^yfl; upon Mrbich I should Dot like to enter at 
PKsent, even as a matter of humble and specu- 
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lative inquiry. Remember, my dear friend, that 
I am not bold and impious enough to fancy that 
I can explain the mysteries of God; nor, 1 trust, 
will you seek to comprehend things clearly above 
human comprehension. I know that, if you 
strive diligently, you will find such a body ol 
facts, susceptible of distinct proof^ as to estab- 
lish beyond all doubt, to any unprejudiced mind, 
the exisiience of a Great Intelligence, which, 
having created all things, governs all things; 
and upon that vast foundation I do not fear to 
see built up the fabric of true faith in the great 
scheme of our salvation, the grand and crown- 
ing act of that special Providence in which it is 
my greatest comfort to believe. 

" I will add but one word more, and that is 
upon the subject of the extraordinary repugnance 
of man to believe in an intelligence higher than 
his own. He sees the effects of it in every work 
of nature; he can trace design in the structure 
of eveiy flower and every animal ; he can per- 
ceive contrivances calculated with the utmost 
nicety to accomplish certain ends ; wherever he 
turns his eyes, ne finds these infinitely varied 
and infinitely extensive ; and yet, as a refuge for 
his own vanity to escape to from the conviction 
that the powers of his own mind are nothing 
when compared with those of God, he attributes 
all this to an inevitable necessity in the nature 
of things, and strips the Creator of all those 
qualities of which he himself is most proud, 
namely, reason and volition. 

" Enough for the present, my dear friend : 1 
know you well, and am aware that with you lo 
search is to find, to be convinced is to believe. 
That you may do so from your heart, and derive 
all those comforts from that belief which nothing 
but faith can give, is the sincere prayer of your 
devoted brother, 

" Charles Arnoux." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Why should there not be railroads in every- 
thing 1 through time and space, as well as from 
London to Manchester— across the waste of his- 
tory, and across the desert of Suez — along the 
highway of politics (with one door always lock- 
ed, as on the road to Bath), and pierced through 
the hard depths of science (with tunnels as deep 
and as badly lighted as any between Devizes and 
Bristol, or Liege and. Cologne) 1 Why should 
there not be railroads in everything 1 In truth, 
reader, are there not 1 

Oh yes ; the moral follows the material in ac- 
celerated speed ; and we drive over roads — along 
which we once crept, observing everything as 
we went — at the railway speed of fifij miles an 
hour; seeing nothing but the station from which 
we start, and the terminus at which we arrive. 

Jump in, reader, and away ! We are bound 
for Paris; the distance is only three hundred 
miles, and you shall be there in a minute. 

Doubtless, you recollect the Marchioness de 
Langy 7 A very pretty and an amiable person 
she was. She was a Frenchwoman, too, alto- 
gether ; but a Frenchwoman of the best kind, 
and, consequently, none the worse for being o. 
that country : for when a wovcva3R..,\w >Jw5. \sx\^'S>w 
of manv y'xc^s^ xcovaxcv^ tw.\^\ Nxv ^^ \sv\^^^ viv 
mwch mMeWVY T^mTCmB. \'2C\\>cv^>^\> ^^ "^^^^XS^^*. 

and evVU wsVsXfsdL, ^ snx^v^\^^^ \.^tv^x^^ ^^ 
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dwn lavour, on the. great account with the 
«rorl J, to justify a few little extravagances and 
frivolities. In the. account with God it may be 
i difierent thing. The Marquis de Langy, too, 
was an amiable man in his way. They were 
two people well matched; and had, what was 
rare at tnat time in the world, and especially in 
France, a great deal of tender and kindly feel- 
ing. I say especially in France ; because that 
tender and kindly feeling is there, not only as in 
other countries, ground down upon the heavy 
grindstone of interest and worldly pursuits, melt- 
ed and dissolved away, as in. other countries, by 
luxuries and vices, scattered and broken to pie- 
ces, as in other countries, by passions and con- 
tentions; but is also, as in no other country, 
blown to the four quarters of heaven by the light 
winds of persiflage and mockery. As the reader 
well knows, nothing can go down in France 
which has not a grand air ; and at the times we 
speak of, to have given the heart any importance 
ia the aflairs of life, one would have had to put 
a sword by his side and to make him a Marquis, 

However, the Marquis and Marchioness de 
Langy had both too much good feeling to be 
able tu hide it, and too much good sense to try ; 
but it would have been very much better for both 
of them if that good sense had extended so far as 
always to guide their good feeling in the proper 
direction, and to limit it to the proper extent. 
In most ordinary cases it did very well; they 
loved each other tenderly and aflTectionately, yet 
always with due decorum; but in regard to their 
children they carried their parental fondness to 
a pitch which stopped not a step short of weak- 
ness. This was especially the case with their 
eldest son, who, being always with them, of 
course engrossed the greater part of their atten- 
tion ; tbou°;h the mind of both the marquis and 
marchioness often turned with the yearning of 
parental love towards him whom, for his own 
benefit, they had consigned to the care and guar- 
dianship of another. In regard to their son Vic- 
tor, however, their misdirected affection went 
to the length of vicious indulgence ; and, as may 
easily be supposed, such conduct towards a 
young man of strong passions and not very 
strong mind produced the natural fruits of self- 
will, licentiousness, and violence. 

At the early age which he had reached when 
his brother Francis set out for Auvergne, Victor 
de Langy had already twice called upon his fa- 
ther to pay very considerable debts, and had still 
more frequently required his aid to extricate 
him from the consequences of irregular and vi- 
cious conduct. Monsieur de Langy, it is true, 
had never come forward to his assistance with- 
out remonstrance and reproof; but these were 
r^ gently applied as, even in the first instance, 
lo be listened to with little attention, and, in the 
end, to be heard with impatience and disrespect. 

It was one morning, then — while the younger 

son of that noble house was dreaming sweet 

dreams by the side of Julie d*Artonne— that 

Monsieur* and Madame de Langy were sitting 

together in a chamber of their hotel in Paris. It 

was a large sunny room, with tall windows, 

which nearly reached the ceiling, but did not 

descend lower than three or four feet from the 

floor; and a great deal of ornamental furniture, 

a splendid bed, looking as if it were never in- 

Icnded to be slept in, marble tables, so covered 

urA/j clocks and vases that nothing else could 

God a place, and chairs, stiff and stately, ranged 

Mn?undLhe wall, gave the room fh&i appearance 



of cold untenantedness which wa<v the |i«5uenu 
characteristic of all the chief apartments cf the 
day. 

It is a strange fact, but no less true than strange, 
that the moral characteristics of a nation, as well 
as of an individual, show themselves remarkably 
in the style of furniture that they choose ; and is 
the ornament without comfort, the mixture of 
coldness and glitter which the French saloons 
of that period displayed, we find no bad imagi 
of the heartless vanity and splendid emptinesr 
of the people and the times. 

Monsieur and Madame de I<angy were alone, 
talking together of the future, that grand object 
of the human thought on which all the mind's 
energies are so vainly spent— the future, on which 
man so idly reckons as his possessions, when it,- 
and all that it comprises, are God's alone. Their 
anxieties were for their elder son, for his advance- 
ment in life, for a marriage they were planning 
between him and some girl of wealth and ex- 
pectations ; and they saw, in their baseless cal- 
culations, the injuries which their property had 
sustained more than repaired by her dowry, and 
a long race, bearing their noble name, marching 
on through coming times, which they fancied 
would be just like their own. 

They were discussing the matter eagerly- 
perhaps a little sharply; for the marquis and 
marchioness differed upon one or two points, and 
the lady was, of course, resolved to have her 
own way. She was saying, " No, indeed : Vic- 
tor shall carry the proposal himself, and I will 
school him into showing some degree of devotion 
and attention ; I will answer for it, all will go 
right if you will but let me manage it.'' 

Even as she spoke, there was a considerable 
noise below, and upon the stairs the unpleasant 
moving of many feet, and the murmur of voices 
in tones eager, yet subdued — the sort of sound 
which tells one instantly that something hat 
happened — something that agitates and excites, 
yet is to be concealed from somebody. We 
naturally think that it is from ourselves; and 
Fear, the veiled but constant companion of 
Hope, pushes before her bright ana beaming 
fellow, and tells her tale of sorrows, and misfor- 
tunes, and distress, oilen as false as those of the 
deceitful goddess of expectation. 

Madame de Langy started, for the sounds were 
coming up the great staircase, and Monsieur 
de Langy stepped forward and opened the door. 
A groan mingled with the rustle of the approach- 
ing feet ; and, as soon as those who were coming 
up beheld him, there was an ejcclamation ol 
"Ah, monsieur!" 

Madame de Langy darted into the corridoiji 
and perceived her son carried in the arms u 
four men. His coat was thrown lightly over 
him, as if it were a mantle, and the sheath of 
his sword was empty. His hat, too, was gone; 
and the curls of his hair, those beautiful cQiis 
with which his mother's hand had played so 
fondly in his childhood, fell back from a face 
now covered with the ashy hue of death; while 
down his lefl arm, which hung, as if powerlesS} 
by his side, streamed the red blood, appearing 
here and there through the fine sleeve of bis 
shirt, dabbling the ruffies at his wrist, and droi*< 
ping from the tips of his fingers. 

"Good Heaven! what is thisl" cried Moa- 
sieur de Langy; while his mother, with a dis- 
tracted scream, rushed to the side of the wounded 
man. 

" YAvy» s\T,'' said ou^ ol>^iR^«:w3te^**V<t\wk 
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ling with Monsieu: Eugene de Launay, 
uer, you know — " 

?ur de Langy waved his hand. " What 
i 1 what happened V* he demanded, 
carry him in, carry him in, and stanch 
dl" exclaimed Madame de Langy. 
lere! lay him on this bed. Send tor 
; bring the nearest first; then run for 
Oh dear ! oh dear I how terrible this is !" 
ihappy young man was borne into the 
3re his father and mother had just been 
.Iking over his future prospects. He 
3d upon the couch ; and his head, which 
ped forward, fell back upon the bolster, 
of morone-coloured silk, that had been 
ver him, was drawn aside, and the shirt 
i gore exposed. It, too, was lorn open 
mbling and eager hands of his parents ; 
, in his right breast, was seen a small 
r wound, from which no blood was 
J, while on the left side appeared a cor- 
ig aperture, pouring quickly forth the 
rrent of life. Madame de Langy strove 
he bleeding by pressing her handker- 
itly on the wound; and the marquis, 
lis military career had seen death in 
ipes, gazed hopelessly on the pale face 
ripling, merely pronouncing the word 

er was immediately brought, and some 
inkled on his brow and lips. The ap- 
produced some effect, for he opened his 
l I hey turned with a faint and heavy 
n the marchioness. EUs lips moved, 
3arly a minuie, and he seemed to fancy 
)eaking; but the only articulate sounds 
iltered were the words *• My mother I" 
ch the effort ended, and then came a 
ling sort of sigh. His eyes closed and 
^ain, while a strong convulsive shudder 
er his frame. His hand, which he had 
if to grasp at something, fell heavily by 
-and all was still ! 

^ns were not to be mistaken, but still a 
hopes clung round the form of the dead, 
ved she saw the bosom heave, long after 
reath was fled ; she thought she saw the 
fe in those flxed glassy eyes, long after 
was out ; she fancied motion in the lips, 
led even the colour was returning to the 
ler husband stood, and gazed with tear- 
md a heavy, frowning brow ; but he did 
re himself; and when a surgeon entered 
md approached the bedside, he took his 
le hand, cast his right arm around her, 
ig, " Come !" drew her away. 
let me know if there is any hope," said 
de Langy, as he supported her towards 

1" said the marquis in astonishment, 
ew not how a mother's heart can de- 
;lf. "Hopel He is dead!" and the 
ess fell back upon his arm as uncon- 
all life's woes as he whom they had 

;ur de Langy gave her over into the 
her women, and returned immediately 
amber of death. Still there was not a 
s eye ; but a strong and bitter curl of 
ad heavy contraction of the brow, told 
lat anger aided him in mastering his 

gone, sir," said the surgeon, as soon as 
nis entered: "I am sorry to say life has 



" I know it," replied Monsieur de Langy, aL , 
Tupiiy ; " do you think 1 never saw a dead mx 
before 'f How did this happen V he continued 
fiercely, turning to me of the servants: "Fran 
fois, you knave! ycu have pandered to all hk 
vices. If you have had any share in this, w( 
be to you I" 

" Indeed, sir," answered the valet, " it was no 
my place to stop Monsieur Victor in what h* 
thought right, to do. If you did not disapprove 
I had nothing to do with it." 

**You are right, scoundrel! you are right,' 
cried the marquis: "a weak parent is charge- 
able with half a cnild's faults. Would to God 
I had sent you to the Bagne when first I found 
out what you are I How did this happen, I ask 1 
Let me have the truth, if there be anything like 
truth in you." 

" Why, sir," replied the man, sturdily, " I can 
only tell you what I have heard. They say the 
count went somewhat too far with Mademoiselle 
de Launay last night, and offered her some vio- 
lence; believing that a. petite demoiselle like that 
might think herself honoured by his notice. She 
resented it, it seems; and, meeting her brother 
Eugene this morning in the garden of the Tuilr 
eries, Monsieur Victor retired with him to the 
open space behind the traiteur's. I had been 
watching to prevent mischief; but I came up 
too late, for their coats were off and their swords 
crossed ; and, before I could gel up, young De 
Launay lunged, and ran him through the body. 
But I should think the king would "never sulle/ 
a pitiful lieutenant of the line to kill a man of 
Monsieur Victor's rank without — " 

" Order out the carriage instantly !" cried Mon 
sieurde Langy. "Stop! I will take a llacre. 
Come with me, sirrah 1" and away he strode, cast 
himself into the first vacant vehicle he could find; 
and drove with all speed to the palace. 

He was admitted immediately to the presence 
of the king; and, casting himself at his feet, the 
marquis exclaimed, " I come to crave justice, 
sire ! One of your officers has killed my son !" 

"I know it. Monsieur de Langy," replied the 
monarch ; " and most sincerely and deeply do I 
feel for you, the mojre especially as in this in- 
stance I cannot act as I could wish. Your son, 
sir, offered a gross and flagrant insult to a young 
lady who deserved k not ; a brother drew his 
sword to avenge his sister ; and although I great- 
ly disapprove of any one daring to take the law 
into his own hands, yet my sense of the provo- 
cation is too strong to permit of my visiting the 
fault with sdl the seventy that, under any other 
circumstances, I would nave shown. De Lau- 
nay and his son have been here — " 

"And my cause is prejudged!" exclaimed 
Monsieur de Langy, rising. 

"I pardon you, sir," replied the monarch; 
" your loss deprives you of your reason. I have 
banished him, sir, from Paris, and that punish- 
ment shall suffice. But I have determined to 
bring this system of duelling to an end altogeth- 
er. The law has already put down those pre- 
meditated meetings which once disgraced our 
country ; it is now, however, evaded upon the 

Fretence of accidental encounters. These, too, 
will stop; and therefore I give notice — mark 
me, gentlemen all, and make it generally known 
I wul never pardon again any action of this 
kind, be the offender >wlvo V^a \X!ca.'^ . "^^ '^\^\^^^'^ 
shall be ava.\Va^Ae\ ^xv^,\^ o\v^'^\«v^ %^^^>^^ 
man \'[\\\s !VT\o\.\ve\ \xi v<iw^'i^\vt«. Kot ^^^^"^ ^ 
I jury , ihe iHdVlat ^VAWi^ v^Nsl^v^nxv^'^^^ ^^^ ^ 
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'/ munler, sod treated accordingly, from Ihis 
iav fonh.'' 

The marquis mollereil something between 
IMlh; for, althoagh he was naiurally of an easT 
and placahle disposition, the fact of his child $ 
death vias fresh upon him, and thai terrible thirst 
uf vengeance, ihedrop of the blood ofCaia which 
ia in all our hearts, oumed in his veins, 
vet had not had time lo cool. He tvouM 
tlie murderer hicQself, he Ihooght; hewoufd spill 
his blocd as he had spilled that of him so ' 
But, as he drove back to his own hoase, i 
gave place lo sorrow. He wept, and the 
siiftened the bitlerness of his heart. 

Wiping the drops away, thai his servants 
might not perceive Ihem, with a false sense of 
what is manly and becoming, the bereaved fa- 
ther emered )iis dwelliiig amid the silence of 
alt around. But, as he mounted the siairs to 
Kcek the chamber of his afflicied wife, Memory, 
ubtrusive Memory, with ber peculiar malice, 
called back a thousand images of happier days, 
and contrasied Ibe hopes and Ihe joys of :^e 
liri°ht past with the grief and anguish of the 
dark- present. He heard ihe voice of his son, ns 
in infancy and boyhood it had prattled within 
ihn.>ie walls; he saw the sunny lace of the child, 
and the expanding graces of the yoalh; he recall- 
ed a thousand traits which had touched the 
parental heart with emotions never to be forgot, 
.en. t^vervthing that was bright and promising 
was carefully culled by the nand of Remeni- 
orance to swell his sorrow, and everything thai 
iVHS evil and weak was cast away. 

As he approached the apartment to which 
Madame de Langy had been removed, he heard 
B voice talking to her, and concluded that a 
priest had been sent for; but on entering he 
(iiund her leaning her head on Ihe shoulder ol 
Monsieur de St. Medard, and weeping calmlv, 
though bitterly. 

"Speak not, my dear Adele," the viscount w.in 
saying as his nephew entered: "speak not as tl 
you were utterly bereaved and childless. Re- 
member, you have still a son, one every way 
deserving your tenderest affection. Ah, Victor ! 
this is a terrible blow; but if you entertain thsl 
faith and religious feeling which vou have both 
of you always professed to cherish, yoti will de- 
live consolation from it now." 

As he himself spoke. Monsieur de St. Me. 
dard's eyes fell towards the ground. The sources 
of consolation which he pointed out to his 
nephew seemed, at a moment of sorrow and an- 
gui.<-h like that, to acquire an importance and 3 
depth which, in Ihe current of an even and a 
prosperous life, they bad never seemed to possess 
Thought glanced like lightning over a ihousaiul 
lopies which be had lately been considering ; 
and those lon^ngs and aspirations for immor- 
tality, which, tf anything he innate in the heart 
of man, we have every reason from their nni- 
versalily to suppose are so, made him ask him- 
self if it were not a far grander, a far more mag. 
nificent and sublime conception to believe jn Ihe 
existence of one great and all-creatiag Spirit, 
filling the human breast with lender affections 
and kindly sympathies, and, afler trying them in 
Ihe fire of a disastrous and disappointing world, 
giving them llill froition in a brighter and purer 
.state of being, than to imagine that all things 
here below, the material world around us, oar 
thoughts and feelings, the pleasures of the mind, 
the loves of the heart, are Ihe perishable prodnc- 
ifoas of a cold inevitable law which calls them 



into being wiihont volition or object, and Irani 
them to annihilation without regret or care. He 
shrunk from ihe consequences of his own once 
cherished doctrines, and for Ihp first lime longed 
to believe. 
For a moment or two, the words, which Moo- 



. under their bereavement. He _ 

some degree successful: thought, which had been 
lost in the tumultoous sensations of affliction, le- 
turned afier tears had had their course ; and en 
night, Monsieur de Langi' and his wile were 
busied with their kind relation in making all 
those sad preparations which the terrible eveiu 
of Iheday uad rendered necessary. One of Ibe 
first steps was 10 send off a courier to Auvergne, 
10 suitimon Francis de Langy back to Paris wilh 
ell speed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The sad solemnities of the faneral nad la. 
ken place before Francia de Langy cuuld reack 
Paris, but still hia meeting with his father and 
mother was a very painful one. In many rfr 
epecta he was unlike the dead, taller and far 
more powerful in frame, though several yean 
younger, darker in complexion, with (eatiirt* 
more marked and manly ; but still the si^l of 
him was enough completely to overset the ahan 
of equanimity which the matquis and marchio- 
ness had regained, and to recall with poignael 
anguish the memory of his brother and the 
shock of Iheir loss. Gradually, however, that 
impresBioD wore away, and nothiug remained 
but the consolation of hia presence. Tlwf 
seemed to cling to htm even more fondly thai 
they had done lo their eldest son ; and thus ffr 
rental affection, which, like a freeh-transplaitfi 
shrub, bad appeared to languiah and fade tnt 
' — ->r two, revived, and bloomed brighter thu 
in the new soQ when once it had tatea 
On hia part, the hero of our tale did tS 
that the gentle kindness of a feeling hearlud 
a delicate mind cotdd do to soothe and comlbft 
hia parenta under their deprivation; and,lhoa0 
they might still experience deep regret WM 
Ihey thought of him who was gone, iher cmU 
--' ^ut acknowledge that iheir surviving Mi 
far bis superior In every quality of halt 
and uDderstanding. 

Calm tranquillity was thus soon restored U 
the house of the Marquis and Marchionesi M 
Langy ; but yet in the breast of each roembs 
of the family rested a something on which lixf 
were unwilling lo tix their attention — one ei 
those questions to be determined on wbicb ■> 
much is staked, that we fear lo agitate it M 
present peace should be lost. ITie blia 
and mother could not but remember thai tb? 
had given over their right in their son lo u- 
other ; that Monsieur de St. Medard had to- 
mally, and with their consent, adopted him U 
his own. Could they, then, with honour, or wili 
propriety, take him from one who had been thi 
parent and guide of hia youth ; and yet coiU 
they consent to part with him for auch lung in- 
tervals OB those which had hitherto oocurted n 
Iheir communication with theirsont Thlswn 

frequent subject of thought with bath, kM 
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aaitiier dared to speak to the other upon it, nor 
lo suffer the viscount to see that their minds 
were agitated by such considerations. 

Frequently, too, did Monsieur de St. Medard 
meditate upon the same difficult point, but an- 
other subject mingled with the current of his 
reflections when they turned that way. His 
affection for Francis de Langy was of a less 
selfish kind than many even of our purest at- 
tachments. The viscount could have made his 
mind up to resign his unquestionable claim, if 
by so doing he could really have benefited his 
adopted child; but that was what he doubted. 
Though he knew the good qualities of his neph- 
ew ami niece, he knew their weaknesses also ; 
and he asked himself, if their foolish indulgence 
had completely ruined the disposition of their 
eldest son, was it not likely that their daily in- 
creasing love towards the one who was left 
would lead them to the same errors, and have, 
in a degreef the same effect 1 He was aware, 
indeed, that the mind of the youth whom he 
had brought up was originally of a firmer and 
stronger nature than that of his brother ; he be- 
lieved that the education he had received was 
calculated to strengthen and improve that mind, 
and he did not fear that Francis would ever be- 
come like the youth whose vices had brought 
death upon his own head and sorrow upon his 
parents. But he had taken a pride as well as a 
pleasure in forming the character of his neph- 
ew's son upon principles long considered and 
determinately chosen. He trusted that those 
principles, if followed out, would evolve all that 
was good in his disposition, correct ail that 
was bad ; that the flowers and the fruit of the 
garden would be nourished and protected, the 
weeds removed, and the blight destroyed. It 
may easily be supposed, then, that he did not 
like to see his plans frustrated even in a de- 
gree ; that he dreaded the effect of over-tender- 
ness even upon a character prepared, as far as 
the time would permit, to resist it; and al- 
though his affection towards Francis, his fond- 
ness for his society, and the interest which he 
took in cultivating and directing his mind, 
would not have prevented him from relinquish- 
ing his right at once, yet the apprehension of 
injuring his adopted child himself made him 
pause and hesitate, and, finally, determine to 
make no absolute abandonment of the claims 
which he possessed. Much more important re- 
sults than he foresaw hung upon his decision ; 
and in this place I must beg the English reader 
lo recollect that, in France, the adoption of a 
child was regulated at that time by different 
rules from those established in any other coun- 
try. 

This question, important as it was, and af- 
fecting, as a matter of course, his whole future 
fate, though it did certainly cross the mind of 
Francis de Langy from time to time, was not 
that which occupied his attention the most. 
The reader may easily divine what it was, at 
least if he knows anything, or ever has known 
anything of love. It was of Julie d'Artonne 
that he thought ; and often and anxiously did 
he ask himself how he ought to act, what he 
ought to do. Feeling how young he was to 
entertain such sensations, there was a timidity, 
a sort of apprehension in his breast, which made 
bim shrink ^rom speaking of them even to Mon- 



sieur de St. Medard, with whoxii he was accus 
tomed to have no concealment in regard to an} 
of his thoughts ; and yet he was afraid of trust- 
ing to the dark, capricious, uncertain future, 
lest some incident should supervoije to destroy 
all his hopes forever. He knew how early 
j many a marriage was arranged in France ; he 
; knew, too, that very often they were decided 
I long before, as a mere, matter of business be- 
tween parents, without any consultation with 
I the parties most interested, and sometimeJ> 
I even without informing them. He feared, there 
fore, that such might be the case either with 
Julie d'Artonne or with himself; and he was 
well aware that such an engagement once en- 
tered into, either by his father or hers, would 
be irrevocable, and place an eternal bar between 
them. 

On these considerations he resolved to speak 
of his attachment to Monsieur de St. Medard. 
He knew that he could trust in his affection, 
in his kindness, in his judgment ; and although 
there was nothing in his adopted father's man- 
ners, demeanour, or character, no word that he 
had ever heard him utter, no act that he had 
ever seen him perform, which had in it the 
slightest touch of what is called romance ; 
though he was a man of sound and practical 
sense, of calm, cool reasoning, displaying in all 
his actions thought rather than passion ; still 
there was something, an indefinable something, 
which told Francis de Langy that the kind 
friend of his youth had at some time loved 
deeply, and could still feel sympathy, strong, 
generous, and tender, for such sensations aa 
those in his own bosom. And yet, though he 
resolved to speak day after day, he shi unk from 
the task of telling his attachment and explain 
ing his wishes. 

As fate will often have it, whenever he had 
made up his mind, and went to seek the vis- 
count. Monsieur de St. Medard had gone out to 
the council, was busy -with papers, or had somo 
indifferent person with him; and then, when 
accident threw them alone together, either ha 
could not summon resolution to introduce the 
subject abruptly, or some interruption took 
place just as he was about to conunence the 
tale. 

Thus passed on nearly three weeks. The 
rest of the young man's time was generally 
spent with some youths of high family who 
were studying under an old officer of invalidd 
some of the practical parts of the science of 
war. They usually met in a ground set apart 
for the purpose, at a distance of about four 
miles from Paris; and there, in forming bas- 
tions, redoubts, and field-works, and receiving 
instructions for their attack and defence, sev 
era! hours were passed every day. 

It so happened, on one of these occasions 
that after the exercises of the morning were 
over, and the officer whose lessons they had 
been practising had left them, Francis de Langy, 
with some ten or twelve of his companions, 
stood together near the gate of the field, with a 
number of grooms and other servants holding 
their horses. The day was very hot and sultry, 
they were all fatigued and thirsty, and Franc ia 
had sent Jean Marais to a small cabaret on the 
other jside of the little ^ceexv t^Vi\Ssv^|^^<3wv^^\5^»> 
and y alet \.o x^^t^^\v Vc^m^^'e^ \\v^\t ^-^s^^^nrka 
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Hs had scarcely lefl ihem, when an old woman contempt upon the woman and her tale to at- 

in poor apparel, tall, coarse, and forbidding in tach sufficient importance to tho matter e^en 

appearance, and of a ycUow, tanned complexion, for anger. When he told his father the story 

came through the gate, and with the common at dinner, however, Monsieur de Langy was 

whine of the race which the French call Bohe- highly indignant, and declared that he ought to 

mians\ and which we name Gipsies, asked one have had the woman arrested immediately for 

of the young gentlemen to have his fortune told, ofiering such an insult to a French noble. Ib 

The lad immediately held out his hand, and gave the capital, too, and at Versailles — ^there hap- 

thc woman the piece of silver she demanded ; pening to be no piece of pleasant scandal, or jdk 

*n retu n for which he received a very flattering gossip, or public hews of great interest current 

accoun • of his future performances in love and at the time — the story of the Bohemian and the 

war. iieveral of the rest followed; and, at young Count de I^ngy was circulated from 

length, iKe fortune-teller turned to Francis de mouth to month, and supplied the place of other 

Langy, w.\o had hitherto shown no disposition conversation at least a day and a half, 
to consult hor art. On the evening fbllowing this event, however, 

** Come, i;a/ sweet young gentleman,'* she not to lose sight of any of the personages of our 

said ; ** cross \}Y hand with silver, and I will history, Jean Marais, whether among the ser- 

tell you your i i k. You will be a fortutiate vants of the house of Langy, or waiting upon 

man, I am stire ; I see it in your beautiful face, his master at dinner, or assisting him to un- 

Why, you are taiTe; than the rest by a head, dress when he went to bed, displayed a degree 

and you will not r&\ le a poor Bohemian a lit- of thoughtful gravity not at all usual in his case, 

tie crown.*' He beoined abstracted, uneasy, restless ; and 

" Come, come, De Ivngy,** cried one of his twice i:e was heard to say to himself, "Well, 

companions, seeing him ^Aake his head. "You it is no basiness of mine.** 
are not afraid of having j vir fortune told, are At night, Francis de Langy remarked the 

you ?** singular condoc^ of Jean Marais ; and, after 

" Oh no,** replied Frani v* de Langy. " I having had to 3'»KalJ to him more than once 
put too little faith in the n.kUer to b^ afraid, whenever he wa uj^*- .rtvthing, he asked him, 
There, my good woman, theij is a crown for in a kind manner, vi^ict vvas the matter, add- 
you, and there is my hand, if il please these ing, ** You seem very sud and thoughtful to- 
good gentlemen to hear my fortruo.** night, Jean. Has any niisnrtune happened to 

The woman pocketed the moi»s/, and then youl** 
took his hand in hers, gazing steatJiiy into the " Oh no, sir ; not at all, n^H Ht pU,** replied 

palm for a minute. The next mo.ik.».nt she Jean Marais. ** I am as merry 3S % l9ik. Mis* 

dropped it with a look of contempt, anC, taking fortune 1 God bless me, no ! On Ui>?. contraryt 

out the crown again, thrust it back upoti ium, I fancy a cousin of mine has cocie in!o a for* 

saying, " I did not come to tell the fortuuvS oi tune, and I was thinking of asking your ^wrais- 
such as you. I came to talk with young gtn- L'»ion to go into the country for two or iHi^?*- 

tlemen, not with a peasant's son. Keep you^ \ ^sys to see my relations.** 
money ; you will want it some day.** I ** By all means,** said Francis de Lan^- 

AU his companions burst into a loud laugh ; | *' S.m I do anything else for you, Jeant 



and one exclaimed, ** Why, you old fool ! don't 
you know this is the Count de Langy !'* 

" I dont know what he is called,** replied the 
old woman, " but, count or no count, he is the 
son of a peasant ;** and, as she spoke, she turn- 
ed away, and left the ffroup of gentlemen, direct- 
ing her steps towards the little cabaret which 
we have mentioned. Just at that moment, 
Jean Marais, followed by a boy carrying wine 
and glasses, was seen coming across towards 
them ; and Francis de Langy exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, " I have a great mind to bid my servant 
stop her, and make her tell me something more, 
as she is so learned ; but I fear, Auxerre, you 
have spoiled the sport for to-day by telling her 
who I am.** 

" Bid him bring her back ! bid him bring her 
back !" cried several of the others ; but the wo- 
man seemed to divine their intention, for she 
turned shortly and quickly out of the way of 
Jean Marais, and took a path which led round a 
little garden at the back of the cabaret. 

The incident which we have described pro- 
duced, at the time, no more important efibct 
than some laughter among the young men who 
were present. One of them advised Francis de 
hangy to inform the marquis that he was found 
out to be a peasant ; another asked him, jest- 
in^^ly, to produce his letters of nobility ; and the 
fating g-entleman himself seemed as much 
unused as any une, for be looked with too much 



* Well, sir," answered Jean MaA*ais, "with 
an iii)padent man — which I hold myself to bc» 
and th«;nK God for it — one favour granted al- 
ways beg Jt& another to be asked. May I make 
use of the h ytje that usually carries me to car- 
ry me now 1 It <r\\\ save me a Louis in convey- 
ance, or half a L>uis in shoe-leather.** 

**Take him," rejJicd IVancis de Lan,n[y ; »*b/ 
do not override him, ii/ ^ood friend Aem^^ 
ber, though he is a tU.^n? beast, /ou are 
heavy man.*' 

" Ah, sir, you don't do n^^ justice^ •* said J& 
Marais ; " I have a heav^ hhaa upon tin adve 
sary's head, but a light one upon a bjrse's bi 
die. I should certainly have liked & few wor 
with that old woman there has beon so mw 
talk about to-day.'* 

*' Indeed !** cried his master, somewhat so 
prised at the abruptness with which he is^i 
duced the subject ; <* what can you want ^i 
herr* 

" Oh ! to have my fortune told, of coarse 
replied Jean Marais, with a laugh ; ** I expe 
to turn oat a very great man some of the 
days.** 

*' Why, you are not foolish enough to 
pose she could tell you anything about you 
tune?** rejoined his master. 

•• I don't know, sir,'* answered the ' 
** she said one very true thing to-day, if she 
no more." 
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•• And pray, what wa«j that V* demanded Fran- 
cis de Langy, with his surprise not diminished. 
Jean Marais paused a moment ere he Replied, 
bat tiien answered, with a low bow, ** She as- 
sured you that you were a very fortunate gen- 
Leman, I am toid, the moment she looked at 
you ; and that you will certainly admit is very 
true. First, you have an excellent father, who 
is very fond of you ; so you are lucky in that. 
Then you are lucky in an excellent hiother ; 
and an uncle as good as either ; lucky, too, in 
fortune, rank, figure, health, disposition; and 
also in having the very best valet de chambre 
that was ever born and educated, in the person 
of your most humble and obedient servant, Jean 
Marais." 

** Well, well," said Francis de Langy, laugh- 
ing ; <* yon are right in all the first particulars 
you have mentioned, and I trust you will prove 
yourself right in the last also. So now good- 
uight to you. Tell one of the other servants to 
take your place for the time being, and let him 
call me early to-morrow, for I wish to catch my 
ancle before he goes out.** 

Thus saying, Francis de Langy retired to re- 
pose, like all the rest of the worid, in happy ig- 
norance of the events which were coming rap- 
idly forward out of the dark future to alter the 
whole complexion of his fate. Each man, when 
tve lays down his head upon his pillow to rest, 
has a volcano underneath him. It may remain 
still and tranquil during his slumber : for hours, 
for days, for months, for years, it may show 
nothing but peace, and calm prosperity may 
stretch around. 13ut it may wake him ere 
morning with the lava or the earthquake, and 
burn np the harvest of his hopes, or scatter the 
vineyard of his fortunes to the wind. 



CHAPTER XX. 

• 

Wg must return, dear reader, to a spot which 
^ have abandoned for many years, and to per- 
wns whom we have not seen for some time ; 
hut we go back with nOne of those feelings of 
affection wherewith one revisits the scenes of 
one's youth, with none of those warm and kind- 
ly associations which the memories of happi- 
pess enjoyed are sure to produce. In return- 
ing after long absence to the home of our ear- 
•y years, we may, it is true, find ourselves dis- 
appointed ; a part of the brightness is almost 
JJjre to have passed away, and our eyes are 
Ranged, even if the things they looked upon 
•^^e remained the same. The persons whom 
^ve loved, too, are sure to have altered, and 
'arely for the better; for, even if they be still 
''pon the bright side of life, the rose-bud is gen- 
er^y more beautiful than the rose ; and, if 
2*y be on the autumnal side of the hill, we 
*all have to mark many a leaf that has fallen, 
™any a flower that has faded away. 

In going back, however, to the Ferme Godard, 
[Jfirther have we ourselves any great interest in 
jhe place or the people, nor, to say the truth, 
*a« Jean Marais. Nevertheless, he judged it 
''^cessary to visit the home of his youth, dear 
'^ader; and, as we do not feel ourselves to be 
^^petent to censure his conduct or restrain his 
actions, we, too, must follow him thither, to see 
^hat he was about. 



It was hot summer weather, as the reader 
well knows, and Jean Marais thought — he was 
a very reasonable and calculating gentleman—* 
that it would be much cooler, both for himself 
and his horse, if he made his little expedition 
by night rather than in the daytime; and ac- 
cordingly, within two hours afler he left the 
bedroom of Francis de Langy, he was going so- 
berly along the road in a direction varying fVoni 
northwest to northwest and by west. As no- 
thing in the world happened to him except his 
horse getting a stone in his shoe at the distance 
of about five leagues from Paris, wc shall not 
dwell upon the events of his journey, till, at 
about half past ei^t o*clock in the morning, he 
rode out of the little village which was seen 
from the farm-house, and took his way slowly 
up the hill. Although the recollections of child- 
hood in the breast of Jean Marais were not full 
of unmixed pleasure, and the sweeter parts 
were altogether connected with himself; al- 
though he had lost his parents early, and had 
fallen to the care of Gerard Latonches, who, to 
say the truth, was not the kindest of cousins ; 
although he had been put to labour, as soon as 
his hands were capable of work, with a harsh 
and suspicious master, who gave every encour- 
agement that distrust and severity can afford 
to make a servant outwit him he serves ; yet, 
as Jean Marais rode along and looked round 
upon the scenes of his early years, he could not 
but experience some of that melting tenderness 
which seldom, if ever, fails to rise in the heart 
of man when any circumstance, either of sight 
or sound, recalls, in a more tangible and viiid 
form, a period of comparative innocence and 
gentleness of feeling. Memory brings its own 
light with it ; but that light, which, like the lus- 
tre of the moon, is a reflected one, partakes the 
character of the period from which it flows. 
When we look back, in our latter day, towards 
the joyous activity and energy of first manhood, 
the evening seems to be brightened for a mo- 
ment by the splendour of noon ; and when, in 
the full summer-day of maturity, we pant under 
the heat of our passions and the excitement of 
strife and endeavour, the cakn, fresh gleam of 
the morning appears to fall refreshing upon our 
hearts as soon as we turn our eyes to the softer 
hours of childhood. 

Such feelings took possession of the hero of 
this chapter as he went on towards the farm, 
but they did not hold him long, and his mind 
speedily resumed its ordinary habits. Now the 
mind of Jean Marais, dear reader, was a very 
peculiar one ; an active, eager, bustling intel- 
lect, which was always busy about something, 
inquiring, finding out, setting to rights, arran- 
ging its goods and chattels, or bartering them 
against those of other people with a great de- 
gree of sagacity and shrewdness. There are as 
great differences in the demeanour and conduct 
of the mind as in the character and bearing of 
the outward man. Indeed, the fleshly creature 
seems but the corporeal type of the thinner es- 
sence which is boxed up within each of us 
and, just as much as there are slow and slug 
gish frames which move with difficulty and un 
willingiiess, busy and bustling bodies that an 
always in a state of fuss and locomotion, grasf* 
fbl and beautifhl forms, that^ wb^e.v.^'jsx ■\w^^'?^^^<x 
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agreeable attitudes, actiie and powerful shapes 
which require robust exertion and energy as the 
natural result of their structure, Sv have we 
minds possessing precisely the same qualities, 
and exhibiting themselves precisely under the 
same aspects. It does not follow, indeed, at 
all, that the body should represent the mind 
that is within it. In truth, alas ! the contrary 
is frequently the case ; and I have often been 
tempted to think — and might have given way 
to the temptation, too, had not revelation put a 
bar to the vagaries of fancy — that, according to 
some heathen superstition, the bodies and minds 
of men were originally made separately, like an 
instrument and a case, and were then laid by, 
to be put together as they might be needed. 
Going a little farther still, I could have fancied 
that in this sort of arrangement it was not 
judged of much importance which spirit was 
put into which case ; so that a very fine instru- 
ment was not unfrequently found in a coarse, 
nconvenient, or damaged cover. 

Such was in some degree the case with Jean 
Marais ; that is to say, his corporeal and men- 
tal qualities were very different. Strong, pow- 
erful, and active he certainly was in frame ; but 
DO one would have imagined, from his some- 
what light and careless demeanour, that his 
mind was so thoughtful and busy as it was, es- 
pecially at those moments when his limbs and 
muscles were in the most quiet and tranquil 
state. Had the outward and inward man acted 
at all together, our friend Jean could not have 
gone up the hill at the slow and sauntering pace 
with which he proceeded ; for his fancy was 
employed with a thousand different inc^uiries, 
and was flying from one point to another with 
a rapidity truly marvellous. 

As he came nearer to the Fenne Godard^ how- 
ct'er, he laid by speculation, and took to obser- 
vation. The first thing that struck him was a 
look of great improvement, and an increased 
neatness about the building, and all that lay 
around it. His cousin had evidently prospered 
in the world, and Jean Marais remarked it with 
a smile. He did not in the least wish Gerard 
Latouches any evil, he was not sorry to see his 
fortunes improve ; but, if the truth must be 
told, he had considerable doubts as to the means 
by which that improvement had been effected. 
He had no great confidence, in short, in the pe- 
f uliar honesty of his cousin ; and he had some 
cause, to say sooth, to doubt Gerard Latouches' 
mode of acquisition. 

Riding up to the house, he entered a farm- 
yard which had lately been added and enclosed 
with walls ; and, tying his horse to a ring which 
was fixed in the side of the hou^e, he opened 
the door quietly and went in. The first person 
nis eyes fell upon was a maid-servant, an ap- 
pendage which the farm now owned ; and he 
was about to ask for his relations, when Mar- 
guerite Latouches herself came out of the back 
room, and for a moment seemed scarcely to 
recollect him, though, perhaps, he was less chan- 
ged than she was herself. Pie had, indeed, be- 
come a stout, powerful man, instead of a tall, 
well-grown boy ; but a very diflferent sort of 
alteration had taken place in her appearance. 
In the first place, she had completely lost the 
smart air of the lady's-maid, and had sunk down 
in dress and character into the small farmer's 
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wife. In the next place, every vestige ol beau 
ty was gone ; the pretty girl had become th( 
plain woman, brown, and somewhat slirivcUef 
with time, exposure, labour, and ' care ; but thi 
saddest change of all was from health to sick 
ness. There was still some colour in the face 
it is true ; but that colour centered in one smal 
spot in either cheek, and the rest was all sallov 
and sickly. The lips were pale and bloodless 
the features sharp and thin, and there waa 
moreover, a look of anxious thought, as if some 
thing were pressing continually upon her mind 

As soon as she recognised her huoband's cous- 
in. Marguerite Latouches welcomed him witk 
a faint smile, but' told him, at the same time, thai 
Latouches was absent. **He has been awaj 
five days now,*' she said. 

** I thought so,'* replied Jean Marais, much to 
her surprise. " Pray, where is your son 1" 

** He is at school," answered Marguerite La- 
touches ; *' Gerard is bringing him up for a law- 
yer.'* 

"For a lawyer!'* repeated Jean Marais; "that 
is an honest profession ! But what hopes has he 
in making the young man a lawyer? He can 
but be an avouk^ or a notary ; and, without some 
relation in that line, a peasant's son will never 
get on.** 

" Ay, but you forget,*' said Margaret, " that 
your cousin Martin, Gerard's brother, is intendant 
to Monsieur de Langy, and can do a great deal 
for him. But come, Jean, you must break bread 
in the house, though you seem to have grown 
a very fine gentleman. What will you take !" 

" Nothing but a cup of water with a dash o! 
wine in it," replied Jean Marais ; and then ad- 
ded, abruptly, " I should have liked to see youi 



son. 

" Thank you, thank you, Jean," answered Mai- 
guerite : " you were always kind to the boys ; 
and I used to say you had a good heart, though 
a wild head." 

" I should have liked to see him,*' repeated 
Jean Marais ; " I want to know which of his 
family he is like. Marguerite." 

At that moment the good woman turned away 
to get a glass out of the cupboard ; and Jean Ma- 
rais added, in the same sort of abrupt manner in 
which he had before spoken, "■ I always thought 
your husband had great intentions for his son.** 

Marguerite turned and looked at him steadily, 
while the bright colour came up into her sallow 
cheek. There seemed to be a struggle in her 
mind as to whether she should reply or not, and 
afler a momentary pause she said, " Jean Ma 
rais, some day or another — " 

But just at that moment a horse trotted rapid- 
ly up to the front of the farm, and with a nervous 
look in that direction she hastened to draw some 
wine from a barrel, leaving the sentence uncoB- 
cluded. The next instant the door opened, and 
Gerard Latouches entered, looking round him 
for the guest whose horse he had seen standing 
without. Jean Marais sat still gazing at him 
with an unconcerned air, and an expression ot 
countenance which might be translated ." Here 
I am ! how do you like me 1" but it was evident' 
ly by a great effort of memory that Gerard rexjol* 
lected his cousin. 

" On my life," he cried, at length, " on toy 
life, I believe it is that worthless scapegrace* 
Jean Marais!" 
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" No other, if you will believe me/' said Jean 
Marais, with the utmost nonchalance : " I do 
not wonder at your not knowing me, Gerard ; I 
am very much changed in all things since I left 
you. I have got to a new school, and have 
turned an honest man.*' 

'* Then the philosopher's stone has been dis- 
covered," cried Gerard Latouches ; " for no- 
thing but a transmutation of metals could do 
that." 

" Why, it is true, I am your first cousin," re- 
plied Jean Marais, ** and they say what is bred 
in the bone will never go out of the flesh ; but 
still I am trying to be as honest as the bad 
blood in my veins will let me." 

** Then be so good as to pay me the ten Louis 
which yon stole out of my table when you went 
away," exclaimed the farmer, ** or I will have 
you taken up for robbery." 

Jean Marais laughed. ** Come, come, Gerard," 
he said, '* thou always wert the most impudent 
of men; and how I come to be so modest I 
cannot tell, considering I was brought up by 
you. Answer me one question, Gerajd Latou- 
ches : did you not pocket everything my father 
left when he died I Did you hot sell the two 
eows, and the horse and cart, and the field, and 
the fdmiture, and the house 1 I only helped 
myself to a part of my own ; and, if we come 
to reckon, I think you will have to put your 
hand in your purse." 

'* Who fed and clothed you, and placed you at 
school for three years 1" cried Gerard Latouches. 
"Yon cost me much more than ever you 
brought, and were always in mischief from the 
time you were twelve years old." 

" Will you go into an account before a nota- 
ry \" asked Jean Marais. 

'* Stufi* and nonsense !" answered his cousin. 
" Besides, if there were a few Louis more or less, 
}oa had no right to break open the drawer. 
You could be marked on the shoulder for that." 

He spoke much more diffidently, however, 
than he bad done at the beginning ; and, in the 
end, he thought it better to change the conver- 
sation, saying, "Well, where did you get all 
yoor fine feathers, and your horse \ Have you 
been plucking some young gull, or robbing on 
the highway 1" 

"Neither, my good friend," replied Jean Ma- 
rais, who well knew aU the little intricacies of 
bis cousin's character, and was aware that, 
among other not very singular opinions, he held 
wealth to be virtue, and poverty to be vice; 
** neither : you mistake my position altogether. 
I hM a capital situation, which fills my purse 
ud covers my back ; and all that I have got to 
say is, that if you have any claim upon me 
whatsoever, and are ready to enter into an ac- 
count with me, I will discharge my debt in a 
naoment, be it what it may." 

Tlius speaking, he put his hand into his 
pocket and drew forth., a well-filled leathern 
purse, much to the surprise and admiration not 
ttiUy of Gerard, but of his wife, neither of whom 
eoiUil by any effort of imagination conceive how 
be eould have possessed himself of so much 
vealth. 

^ No, no, Jean," replied Gerard, who was not 

tt aU fond of entering into the recKonmg wnicn 

his cousin talked of, " let the past be the past. 

I forgive vom preaiung open tne drawer with all 

I 



my heart ; and as to the money, it is no matter. 
I never thought to see you again, and so I kept 
no account. But what is this situation you 
have goti I should like to hear." 

A moment's consideration made Jean Marais 
resolve not to tell his worthy cousin what wa* 
the nature of his employment, and by whom he 
was employed; although he was well aw^re 
that, sooner or later, Gerard, from his conncx 
ion with the house of Langy, would find the 
facts out for himself. 

"You will excuse me. Master Gerard," he 
said ; " my situation is one of trust and confi- 
dence, and I think it better not to mention any- 
thing about it. Thank you. Marguerite," he 
continued, taking up the glass of wine and wa- 
ter which she had placed on the table before 
him; "here's to your health I Gerard, your 
health ! I must be going." 

" Nay, nay," exclaimed Gerard, " you musi 
stay and take a bit of dinner with us. My wife 
will put a fowl in the pot, and we will have a 
meny meal of it. Your horse looks tired, too ; 
we will have him round to the stable. How far 
has he come tlws morning 1" 

Jean Marais would not give the slightest in 
dication of his place of abode, and simply re- 
plied, " A good many leagues." In the matter 
of dinner, indeed, he suffered himself to be pre- 
vailed upon, staying an hour or two for the pur- 
pose of gaining rather than affording informa- 
tion. From Gerard Latouches very little was 
to be obtained, that worthy gentleman not hav- 
ing received from nature a conmiunicative dis- 
position. Small signs and symptoms, however, 
to an inquiring eye very often discover gr^at 
truths ; and, among other matters which Jr^ir 
Marais perceived, was the fact that poor Mar- 
guerite stood in awe of her husband to a deg'-ee 
that could only be produced by some great se- 
verity on his side. Everything like love ap- 
peared to be out of the question between them. 
She had expressed no satisfaction at his return, 
nor he any pleasure at seeing her a^ain ; and 
though, like a slave, she hastened to obey his 
lightest word, the anxious glance of her eye 
showed that it was the obedience of fear, and 
not affection. Various other little particulars 
became apparent to the keen scrutiny of Jean 
Marais ; and before he left the house he was 
tolerably well satisfied in regard to several 
questions on which he was doubtful when he 
entered their doors. As soon as the meal was 
over he took his leave, and left his relations, 
with some pity for the wife, but no great rev- 
erence for the husband. 

Such feelings would have been not a little in- 
creased could Jean Marais have seen the events 
which occurred immediately after his departu^. 
Gerard Latouches waited till the sound of his 
horsie's feet died away ; but, the moment that 
such was the case, the husband opened a draw- 
er in the old walnut commode which stood near, 
and took out a paper covered with writing on 
two sides. His wife watched him with a look 
of fear and anxiety, and, on his turning round 
and approaching her, seemed ready to sink into 
the earth. 

" You shall sign the confession, woman," said 
Grerard Latouches, " whether you like it or not. 
I don't mean that I will use it, but have (t ir 
my own hands I will.'* 
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*< I told you before," answered Marguerite, in 
a low voice, " that I will never do it. If you 
kill me, I will not." 

"We will see," replied (Jerard Latouches, 
and at the same time he struck her a blow on 
the side of the head with his open hand, which 
made her reel and wellnigh fall. 

" Now wjU you sign it 1" cried her husband. 

" No !" she replied, bursting into tears, and 
casting herself into a chair. ** If you touch me 
again T will scream till the people hear." 

<*Let them," said Gerard Latouches, and 
once more he struck her as she sat, more se- 
verely than before. 

Marguerite uttered a long and piercing shriek, 
and then began coughing violently. In an in- 
stant her mouth fiUed with blood; and, the 
cough continuing, every effort brought up more, 
apparently from the lungs. Gerard Latouches 
was now alarmed ; and, calling to some of the 
labourers, he sent them instantly down to the 
village, in which, by this time, a surgeon had 
established himself to do those offices for the 
'^ick which, in former days the good priest of the 
place had performed with littte less skill than 
himself. The son of Esculapius soon arrived, 
and heard from Marguerite herself the ill treat- 
ment Gerard had given her ; for, with natural 
indignation, she was not at all unwilling to show 
that her husband had been instrumental in kill- 
ing her. The surgeon, who had attended her 
for some time for a complaint in the chest, and 
who had a reverence for all the rich farmers in 
the neighbourhood, declared that the blows she 
had received in the face could not have ruptured 
a vessel in the lungs, and, consequently, that 
her own screaming must have produced that re- 
sult. Nothing he could do, however, seemed to 
stop, or even to diminish, the pouring out of 
blood; and, drawing Gerard Latouches aside, 
he informed him that his wife would not see the 
next morning. 

"That is unfortunate," replied Gerard La- 
touches, in a very indifferent tone, " for I must 
absolutely return to Paris to-night. If you have 
got anything else to do, my good friend, go and 
do it, and then come back and attend upon her 
while I am absent. But are you perfectly sure 
that she will diel" 

llie surgeon informed him that there was not 
the slightest hope of her surviving ; and Gerard, 
after having seen him depart, returned to his 
wife's chamber, and remained with her in con- 
versation for nearly an hour, notwithstanding 
an injunction to keep her as quiet as possible. 
The surgeon brought back with him, two or 
three hours after, both a sick-nurse and the 
priest ; the latter of whom was received by the 
farmer with a very sad and wobegone coun- 
tenance. He declared his deep regret that he 
was obliged to leave his poor Marguerite under 
sucli circumstances ; but, on mounting his 
horse, and riding away from the door, the 
clouds passed off from his face very soon ; and 
any one who had marked it accurately mi^ht 
havi^ seen a strong inclination to laugh eurhng 
his lip. 



CHAPTER XXL 
P«4Nci« DR Lanoy was disappointed in see- 



ing his uncle on the day after Jean Marais's de- 
parture. Monsieur de St. Medard had gone out 
before his nephew arrived, and during the whole 
day he did not visit the Hotel de Langy, where 
the young gentleman had taken up his abode on 
reaching Paris. The next morning, however, 
as his adopted son was sitting in his own room 
about an hour before bre^fast, calculating 
whether it would not be better to speak to the 
marquis at once on the subject of his wishes, 
rather than wait in order to trust the communi- 
cation to his uncle, Monsieur de St. Medard 
himself opened the door and came in. 

" I am glad to find you alone, Francis,*' he 
said, taking a chair which his nephew plaqed ; 
for him : " there are two matters on which I 
wish to speak to you ; and on one of which, my 
dear boy, I think you have wished to spwk 
with me, yet seem to have hesitated to do so. 
In the first place, then, let me advise you, Fran- 
cis, with those whom you love arid respect, 
never let timidity prevent you from going 
straightforward to the point regarding anything 
that you desire. Mental courage is as neces- 
sary to a man as corporeal courage : they are 
the two great guardians of truth ; and when 
you have well considered a matter, and have 
made up your mind that it is right to do it or to 
say it, have no hesitation in putting your reso- 
lution into execution, nor attempt to prepare 
the way by any preliminaries, except such ex- 
planations as are absolutely necessary." 

"I was doubtful, my dear uncle," replie** 
Francis, with the colour somewhat high in bis 
cheek, " I was doubtful whether it was really 
right and necessary to do that which I wished 
to do." 

" I am not blaming you, my dear boy," said 
his uncle, " but giving you advice for the futuro 
— ^two very different things. But to the poiii5- 
You are now an only son ; and my belief ^ 
that, although you are too young at presentf 
according to the customs of the world, to mar- 
ry, your father will wish to form an alliance <i>' 
you as soon as possible. My wishes in that 
matter will go with his, for various reasons. In 
the first place, one cannot altogether free one's 
mind from prejudices which have been instille^^ 
into us early, and every man in our station o( 
life desires to see the house to which he be- 
longs carried on by direct heirs. It is a foolisI> 
inclination, perhaps, and has no very reason^' 
ble foundation ; but still I must feel with tbfi 
world in this respect, and should be sorry to se 
the honours and estates of the house pass awa 
to remote kinsmen of whom we know little <3 
nothing. In the next place, I am a great a<^ 
vocate for early marriages where both parti* 
have been educated in the principles of virtt^ 
and honour. I look upon a man's attachm^' 
to a woman who deserves it as the great^ 
possible safeguard to him in his dealings wi-^ 
the world ; it keeps him from all those sntm^ 
vices which unfettered youth thiAks little ^ 
but which certainly, though slowly, undermi^ 
the foundations of better things, till in the 0^ 
the whole fabric of right and wrong gives W^ 
under the assault of temptation. I myself o*^ 
more in life than you can imagine to an ear' 
and honourable, though unrequited affectio 
Now, from your conduct and demeanour ' 
wards Mademoiselle d'Artonne, I am inrlij 
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Cu believe that a anion with her would not be 
disagreeable to you.'' 

" I love her more than any being upon earth," 
replied Francis de Langy. 

**I am glad of it," said his uncle, ** for I think 
she is worthy of your love ; and I am not the 
least offended, my dear boy, at your not making 
Kny exception in my favour in regard to the ex- 
clusive attachment you profess for her, for Na- 
ture never intended that man should love any 
other human being with the same devotion 
which he must feel towards her who is to be 
the companion of his whole existence. I am 
glad of it in another respect, too ; because I 
think that, merely in a worldly point of view, 
ihe alliance is one which your father would 
himself desire, and because I also know that 
there will be no obstacle on the part of Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne. That fact I had ahready 
ascertained before your brother's death ; and, 
if he did not object when your position was 
much less favourable, he certainly will throw 
no unpediment in the way under existing cir- 
<*umstances." 

It may easily be conceived that such intelli- 
gence gave extraordinary joy to a bosom full 
of the warm enthusiasms and eager affections 
of early youth. A thousand dark apprehensions 
flMd misgivings had hung between the eyes of 
^'rancis de Langy and the future, making him 
fearfal to look upon it. He had fancied that 
his father might object, or even Monsieur de 
St- Medard himself; that Monsieur d'Artonne 
^ight oppose ; that the hand of Julie might 
f^v'en be promised to another ; or, at the best, 
that all parties might treat his attachment 
coldly on account of his youth, and interpose 
^ngr delays to chill the eager hopes of love. 
Such apprehensions, however, were now all 
*^'ept away in an instant. It was as if a dark 
ftnd sombre curtain had been suddenly removed, 
^i)d one scene of unclouded brightness and 
splendour opened before him as his future pros- 
l^cct. The presence of age almost always chills 
more or less the fire of youth. Had Francis 
<^e Langy been alone, he might have given way 
^ almost any sort of joyous extravagance to 
^em the exuberance of his satisfaction. A 
young man is not worth much who could not 
lump over a chair or a table when he is very 
^ppy, just to expend a part of the superfluous 
excitement. But Monsieur de St. Medard being 
present, Francis de Langy restrained himself 
And only kissed his uncle's hand warmly to 
^ow his gratitude and his joy. 

"Well, well, my dear boy," said the vis- 
count, "I see you are satisfied with the ar- 
^gement I propose, and therefore, without a 
^ofl more, I will go down and speak to your 
^er about it. Stay here, and I will let you 
know the result." 

There is in the human mind a want of faith 
^ happiness, which, I believe, is inherent, not 
•equired. What we long for we tremble for ; 
^d even the child snatching at the fruit or 
flower has fear in his eagerness, as well as de- 
sire. We know, without being taught, that 
^erything on this earth is mortal ; and that, 
^aU mortal things, joy is the most frail. The 
• iQ<nnent his uncle was gone, the feeling of ap- 
prehension again took possession of the heart 
*! Francis de lAngy. He knew of no cause 



for dread, and yet he dreaded that some unforoi 
seen obstacle might still intervene. He wa| 
not long kept in suspense, however, for the vis* 
count was not gone five minutes, and his ail 
and manner on his return at once showed thai 
all was as he could have wished it. 

"Your father is delighted, Francis," said 
Monsieur de St. Medard, <* and your mother not 
less so. Go to them, my dear boy, and then 
make preparations for a journey. It is deter- 
mined you shall be your own ambassador ; and 
as you have selected your future bride yourself, 
contrary to all our absurd precedents in this 
country, you must even ask her hand of her 
father also." 

At an early hour on the following morning 
Francis de Langy was concluding his prepara- 
tions for his new expedition to Auvergne, aided 
by the servant who had supplied Jean Marais's 
place during his leave of absence, when sud- 
denly the worthy valet himself entered the 
room, exclaiming, in grief and astonishment, 

" Going to Auvergne, sir, and I not going 
with you !" 

" Why, my good Jean," replied Francis de 
Langy, " I have business of importance to trans- 
act, and could not wait for you." 

"Wait!" cried Jean Marais; "I am ready 
this moment, sir. You can never go to Au- 
vergne without me. Is not a real, genuine, una- 
dulterated valet de chambre as much a part of 
his master's person and identity as his right 
leg, without which he cannot walk, but only 
hobble 1 I will answer for it, sir, that if you 
were to set out for Auvergne without me, you 
would get into some scrape in two minutes 
from which no one could extricate you but my- 
self; and in taking me with you, as I fully in 
tend you shall, you will find cause every houi 
of the day to thank the lucky stars that fur- 
nished you with Jean Marais. What is a gen- 
tleman without a valet de chambre, indeed !" 

Francis de Langy laughed gayly, with a heart 
so full of its own gladness that everything else 
seemed of minor importance ; and, leaving the 
other man and Jean Marais to settle the matter 
between them as to which should accompany 
him, he saw it speedily arranged to the satis- 
faction of both parties, the lackey being quite 
as much pleased to remain in Paris as Jean was 
to journey into Auvergne. 

Ere half an hour was over, Francis de Lan- 
gy's postchaise rolled out of the porte cockere ot 
his father's house, and was soon on the road to 
Clermont. If thoii shouldst ever be in Paris, 
reader, and be either enchanted by its gayeties, 
fascinated by its pleasures, deluded by its appa- 
rent wit, philosophy, and energy, or attached 
to it too strongly by any of the bonds of the 
heart or the head, and, on leaving it, shouldst 
desire a brush wherewith to sweep away every 
feeling of regret from thy mind, go out slowly 
by the Faubourg St. Marceau : let the sight of 
its filth and squalor, its crowded abominations 
and uncheerful horrors, be thy last remembrance 
of Paris, and, if ever thou dost wish to see it 
again, thou must have a strong stomach or a 
Imd memory. Nowadays, one can avoid that 
faubourg, on whatever road one travels, but 
at the time I speak of, there wslf no possibility 
of getting to Moulins without passing through 
it and, as tha \jjc^<&\.v\^^^\^%^^ wjw ^w^Vi ^-^^x 
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its ough and jolting pavement, Francis de 
Langy thought he would never get to the end 
of sights displeasing to the eye, and smells of- 
fensive to the nose. But when they issued 
forth under Menil Montant, and passed through 
Tillejuif, where there was no post at that time, 
the postillion did not seem to go any faster, or 
the road lo be less tedious. Alas, that the 
wings of the little blind god, though he uses 
them sometimes swiftly enough to fly away 
with himself, should never be of any service to 
his votaries, even when most eager to proceed 
upon their way ! On went the postchaise at its 
own pace, notwithstanding all the wishes of 
Francis de Langy ; Fromenteau, Essonne, Pon- 
thierry, Chailly, Fontainebleau, one by one, were 
reached ; and such was the rate of progression 
on that day, that by the time the carriage rolled 
into Nemours it was quite dark. Onward, how- 
ever, the young gentleman travelled till he ar- 
rived at Montargis, by which time he had re- 
ceived conclusive proof that the attempt to 
make much way during the night was of very 
little use, and tended much more to wear out 
nis patience than to accelerate his journey. 
At each of the two posthouses between Ne- 
mours and the last-mentioned place, he was 
kept waiting an hour before the people of the 
place were roused and the horses put to ; and 
as he came into Montargis itself, the town- 
clock was striking two in the morning, though 
he was yet less than eighty miles from Paris. 

The next day the same took place, and the 
next again, and the feelings of Francis de 
Langy were only changed, inasmuch as, when 
at the tnd of the third he stopped at Moulins, 
he was within twenty-one leagues of the dwell- 
ing of her he loved. Those twenty-one leagues, 
however, though in general not what can be 
called mountainous, were diflScuIt to travel; 
the road not the best in the world, the horses 
by no means superexcellent, and the people 
somewhat slow. As Francis de Langy knew 
this by experience, he was in his carriage at 
sunrise, and, perhaps, might have reached the 
Chateau d*Artonne by daylight, had not the 
postillion taken it into his head to drive furious- 
ly across a gutter in the little town of Gannet ; 
which proceeding dexterously broke the axle of 
the carriage at the very precise spot most con- 
venient for mending it, opposite to a black- 
smith's shop, who, it was remarked by the peo- 
ple of the town, bad always strongly opposed 
any alteration of the gutter which ran across 
the highway. 

About fifty yards farther on there was a little 
auberge, or cabaret, kept by a cousin of the 
postillion ; and thither Francis de Langy natu- 
rally bent his steps, and spent an hour in taking 
his dinner while the axle of the carriage was 
being mended. That operation took up at least 
an hour and a half, and thus the sun had just 
set when he reached Riom. 

Do you remember, reader, having walked 
with us up a hill not far beyond that city, and 
through a path in the wood which led to a 
lountain 1 If you do, you will also call to mind 
that Francis de Langy there beheld, for the first 
time, the beautifiU being whom he was now go- 
ing to seek as his bride. Just as he reached 
the bottom o!' the ascent on the present occa- 
sion, the moon, which had been somewhat hid- 



den either by the clouds or the hiUs — a. know 
not well which — shone out bright and clear; 
and at the same moment the postillion pulled 
up his horses and asked if nrionsieur Uked to 
walk up the hill. Francis agreed to do so very 
willingly ; and at the mouth of the little padb 
which he had formerly pursued, with his heart 
full of the memories of tliat meeting, he turned 
away to the left, enjoying at every step the 
thrilling pleasures of association. He. smiled 
as he recollected how free and easy was his 
breast when first he trod that little meaQdering 
footway, how little he had expected that anv 
incident would occur to beget such a complete 
change of feeling in his heart; and then he 
thought of her he loved, and of how beautiful 
she had looked as she lay senseless upon the 
path before him ; and he called up the glance 
which she had given around as recol^tion 
returned, and the first meeting of his eyes with 
hers. 

Memory might pause for a moment, too, upon 
all that was strange and unexplained in the 
events of that day ; but his heart was too full 
of love to permit thoughts of any other kind 
to hold it long, and he walked on, dreaming of 
Julie d'Artonne. As he went, the moonlight 
seemed still to keep him company ; for though 
the path, as we have shown, took many bends 
round the sweeps of the hill, yet the bright 
planet was so high that she either shone out full 
upon his way, or poured her rays m wavering 
spots of light through the brows leaves and 
branches overhead. 

As the young gentleman was approaching tbe 
little fountain, however, he heard a sound as i/ 
some one had thrown down a quantity of toolt 
or implements of husbandry, followed by voices 
speaking in a low, grave tone. He suddenly 
stopped, for the usual hour of work was past, 
the labourer retired from the field, the woodman 
gone home to his cottage, and Francis then 
perceived, for the first time, that Jean Maraia 
was close behind him. 

"What is going on, Jeanl" he said in a 
whisper. 

" Perhaps some poachers," answered tiie 
man ; " and, if it be, we had better go on aod 
take no heed.*' 

" Perhaps we had," replied Francis de Langy; 
and he accordingly walked slowly and quietly 
forward, for ten or a dozen steps, to a place 
where the path became more open, crossing ^ 
space of about twenty yards in breadth and forty 
in length, where some trees had been cut Uo^a 
on the hillside, leaving behind them a patch ^^ 
underwood here and there, while the rest of tlie 
ground was covered with long forest-grass. ^^ 
the left hand the hill declined somewhat abrupt* 
ly ; and beyond the opening the trees rose *** 
and thin, with a few shrubs and plants bene^^^ 
them, not thick enough to des'^rve the name? o' 
underwood. 

Here, again, Francis de Langy suddenly s*t*^P! 
ped, for there was another light besides that ^ 
the moon ; and the persons from whom **•* 
voices proceeded were partly visible at no gK^^. 
distance. They were gathered together j***^ 
below the path, and were some twelve or f^^. 
teen in number. As they stood at different ^^ 
taiices down the descent, the heads and sh^^' 
ders of some, the heads of others, and nearly ^'^ 
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wliole form of one or two, were visible. The 
latter was the case with a tall man, dressed in 
the garb of the marechauss^, who held a torch 
ID his hand, with the flaming end somewhat bent 
down. There seemed to bie another flambeau, 
if not more, below, by the red light and smoke 
which came up, drowning in a gloomy and por- 
tentous glare the pure cold beams of the moon. 

After gazing for a moment, Francis de Langy 
fancied that he recognised more than one of the 
persons before him ; and, at all events, his curi- 
osity was too highly excited to permit of his 
proceeding without ascertaining what they were 
about. Without any attempt at concesdment, 
then, but with a quiet step, he advanced through 
the grass to the spot where the group was as- 
sembled, followed, as he did so, by Jean Marais. 
Their approach caused little observation; one 
of the men turning round his head, looking at 
ihem slightly, and then resuming the steadfast 
gaze with which he had been previously contem- 
plating the proceedings of another personage, 
who, with mattock and pickaxe, was beginning 
to dig by the light of the torches held above his 
head. 

What they were seeking the two new-comers 
could not divine ; but it was now clear, not only 
that the business was of importance, but that 
Francis de Langy was right in supposing sever- 
al of those there assembled to be well known to 
him. Close to the person who was digging stood 
the intendant, with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, and a red roquelaure cast over his shoul- 
ders to keep him from the night air. He was 
looking on with his usual calm, cold, impenetra- 
ble expression of countenance, steadily, but not 
anxiously, as one might be supposed to witness 
% proceeding which excited nothing but mere 
ciuriosity. A little nearer to Francis de Langy, 
but with his back turned towards him, stood the 
Count d*Artonne. It was evident, from the at- 
titude which he had assumed, that he was ga- 
zing at the proceedings with strong interest, 
ihough his face could not be seen. One or two 
uf bis servants were there also, as well as the 
prefet of the neighbouring town, who had been 
liointed out to Francis de Langy during his for- 
mer visit to Auvergne. The rest of the party 
comprised two or three labourers, and some ser- 
vants and oflicers of the intendant, with several 
agents of the police, and no less than four ser- 
vants in the livery of Madame de Bausse. In 
tbe front was the large dog which we have 
mentioned as accompanying that lady on her 
▼isit to the house of the intendant, which now 
stood with drooping ears and tail, the mouth 
partly open, and the tongue hanging out, watch- 
iflg the process of digging, and every now and 
(hen running forward, and attempting to aid the 
men who were employed, by scratching eagerly 
H^ith his feet. 

The scene altogether was a curious and a 
Bolemn one. All were now silent ; and the only 
^unds which broke the stillness were the 
strokes of the mattock and an occasional low 
^hine from the dog. The sensations of Francis 
^ Langy were by no means pleasant ; a cold 
chill seemed cast over his bright expectations ; 
^ague and uncomfortable images rose up before 
^ia lancy, and connected the present with many 
events of the past. He remembered that it was 
Uose to that very spot where be had found Julie 



d*Artonne in a state of msensibility ; he recol- 
lected the sudden and unexplained disappearance 
of Monsieur de Bausse ; and, he knew not wky, 
his mind would join those events with that which 
was at present going on, and that, too, in a pain* 
ful manner. He, too, stood and watched the la* 
bourers with a feeling of awe and apprehension, 
as one gazes at a dark thunder-cloud which is 
ready every moment to burst upon us. In the 
mean while the men worked on, removing shov- 
elful after shovelful of earth, tiU at length the 
mattock struck the rock, without their discover- 
ing anything. 

** Work on in this direction," said the intend^ 
ant ; " you have begun too much towards the 
hill. Let the dog be your guide." 

" We shall come upon the water, monseig- 
neur," replied one of the men; "the stream 
from the fountain comes down there." 

" Do as you are ordered," replied the intend- 
ant ; and the workmen proceeded, moving from 
the spot in which they had been digging two or 
three feet to the right. 

The first shovelfuls which they threw up in 
this place were of a dark sort of earth mixed 
with some volcanic stones, loose and c/asily 
moved. They then came to some leaves thickly 
packed together, and moist with the water of 
the stream, which, oozing through them, passed 
under the surface of the ground from the basin 
of the fountain above, to join the stream down 
below. Two spadefuls were cast out, and then 
the intendant suddenly exclaimed, 

" Stop ! what did you touch there 1" 

"Nothing, I think, but the packed leaves, 
monseigneur," replied the man. 

Monsieur d'Artonne stepped a little forward* 
and said — it seemed to Francis de Langy, not 
without a considerable effort — " Better scrape 
the leaves away gently : they must have been 
placed there, as the earth is above them." 

His voice was low and hollow ; and, as he 
spoke, the dog, whom one of the servants had 
taken by the collar, broke away, and scratched 
up the leaves with his feet. 

The next instant some cloth, apparently the 
sleeve of a man's coat, was discovered ; and the 
intendant exclaimed, " Hold the torch ! hold the 
torch ! Here is the body ! Take away the dog, 
remove the earth and leaves gently, let us see 
exactly how he lies." 

Quickly and in silence the men proceeded 
with their work, casting off the earth and the 
wet leaves on either side, and in less than a 
minute they came to a hilt of a sword ; upon 
which one of them was stooping down to pull 
it out from the mass that covered the blade, but 
the intendant stopped him, exclaiming suddenly, 
" Do not touch it ! Remove the rubbish from it 
with the spade ; it is necessary to see whether 
it be drawn or not." 

Very little labour was necessary to prove the 
fact : the sword was unsheathed, and quite rus- 
ty, seeming to have been thrown in after the 
body had been deposited in its unconseorated 
grave. When it was all clear, the intendant 
took it from the hands of the workmen, and ex« 
amined it by the torchlight ; while every one 
gazed on him and it, in deep silence and with a 
contracted brow. 

** Go on," said the intendant, tnd tbe work 
was resumed. 
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In about three minutes more the whole of a 
Vuman body was exposed to view ; but the little, 
stream, trickling on through the leaves, formed 
with the disturbed earth a muddy pool around 
the corpse, which prevented anything from be- 
ing seen, except that it was lying on the side, 
with the face towards the hill. 

The body was easily raised, however ; and, 
being placed upon the open ground, a torch was 
held close to the face. To the surprise of all, 
not the slightest appearance of corruption was 
visible. It would seem that the stream of wa- 
ter, either from some peculiar quality in itself, 
or from the extreme coldness of its temperature, 
had entirely preserved the corpse from decay, 
80 that the features were as perfect as at the 
moment when Death set his seal upon them. 
They were those of a young and somewhat 
handsome man, well formed, though not partic- 
ularly prepossessing. The countenance seem- 
ed to retain a certain degree of expression, 
which was probably more the accidental one 
which it bore at the moment of death, than 
that which was habitual to it. The brow was 
contracted, the teeth set hard, and the corners 
of the mouth drawn down. The right hand had 
a glove upon it, the left hand none, but one was 
found pnder the body. The clothes were rich 
and expensive ; there were rings upon the fin- 
gers, and a chain of a watch apparent, with 
several large seals. No hat was found ; and the 
sheath of the sword was doubled up underneath 
him, and somewhat broken. 
, "Do any of you recognise this manV* de- 
manded the intendant. 

" I do," replied the Count d*Artonne at once : 
" it is the late Marquis de Bausse.** 

" I do, I do," cried several of the persons pres- 
ent. 

" Now, then, let us see how he came by his 
/ death," the intendant continued ; " there is no 
appearance of blood that I can see." 

" It must have been washed away by the wa- 
ter," observed some one. 

** Open his coat," said the intendant ; and, on 
so doing, right in the midst of the breast was 
discovered a small round wound, scarcely large 
enough to admit the point of a man's finger ; 
but, spreading from it on every side like a halo, 
was a deep blue and yellow bruise. 

"Well," said the intendant, after they had 
all gazed for a moment or two in silence, " two 
facts are evident. This is the corpse of Mon- 
sieur de Bausse, which we have at length found ; 
and he has met with a violent death. Monsieur 
d*Artonne, I must trust to you to convey this 
intelligence as delieately as you can to Madame 
de Bausse, for I intend m3rself to proceed imme- 
liately to Riom, carr3ing the body with me. I 
ope too, my dear friend, that to-morrow you 
will give me your assistance in the investiga- 
tions which it will be necessary for me to insti- 
tute in order to discover the perpetrator of this 
deed." 

** Undoubtedly," replied Monsieur d* Artonne. 
"At what time shall I be with you to-mor- 
row 1" 

" At ten," said the intendant, " if you can 

make it convenient ;" and some more conver- 

satioD of no importance took place regarding the 

arnngementa for the next day, and the method 

of bearing the corpse to Riom 



Francis de Langy, however, waited not to 
hear it. He felt sick and gloomy : a deeper im- 
pression ivas made upon him— he knew not why 
— than the mere sight of the dead body could 
^i re ooc M »9i ; and, turning VIT17, he resumed 
t>9 piali 7^4?is .he h'.gh roii wi:bi>it speaking 
I vDrd to «A7 Tia. Absorbed la i^.iat was go- 
inj; on, no 3ae noticed his departure any more 
than his arrival ; and, when he cast himself into 
the chaise, he covered his eyes with his hands ; 
but it was long before he could turn his thoughts 
away from the painful channel into which they 
had been directed. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

In this chapter, reader, we will endeavour to 
fly with the wings of the wind ; though, perhaps, 
we had better say with the wings of the butterfly. 
But this is a chapter of young joy, which is al- 
ways eager and rapid, passing like a flash ; and 
the butterfly is the image of calm happiness, 
sporting in its garden of flowers, and fluttering, 
half sated in the wantonness of fruition, from 
sweet to sweet, ere each be fully tasted. 

The meeting of Francis de Langy, on the 
night of which we have already spoken, with 
Julie d*Artonne, with her father and with her 
mother, was somewhat checkered with gloom. 
The scene he had witnessed had cast a shadow 
over his own mind ; it had done so still more 
over that of Monsieur d'Artonne ; and, judgiiig 
that the count might wish to communicate with 
his family in private, Francis soon after his ar- 
rival proceeded to the chamber of the Abb^ Ar- 1 
noux, whom he found very slowly advancing to- 
wards recovery. The good old man was quite 
contented with his progress, however ; he had 
been up for an hour during each of the two days 
preceding, and he thanked God for the relief af- 
forded him with the humble gratitude of an ear- 
nest and pious heart. 

The next morning beamed more brightly ; the 
impressions of the night before had been soft- 
ened in the mind of the young lover ; and, on 
going down, he found Monsieur d*Artonne also 
with a more cheerful face. While speaking 
with him at the foot of the stairs, a servant 
brought in a letter from the intendant ; and, in 
reading it, a well-pleased smile came upon the 
count's lip. Francis de Langy thought the mo- 
ment favourable for his own suit ; and at onoe 
presented a note, which had been given to him 
by his father, formally asking the hand of thfl 
young heiress of Artonne for the heir of the 
house of Langy. The count read it with a gra've 
air, and then merely replied, "If you will go inW 
the saloon I will Join you in a minute." 

A momentary shade of apprehension can)6 
over the heart of Francis de Langy. It was '■ 
vain that he recalled the words of Monsieur ^^ 
St. Medard, and the assurance which tb<*^ 
words implied ; he loved too mucn to be confix 
dent, and remained in doubt and jcar till tU^ie 
were steps without, and the count himself cai^ 
in leading Julie by the hand. Her face was I'i^* 
a rose in the morning, all blushes and teai^ 
but the tears were happy ones, like the devi^ ^ 
the summer dawn ; and, when Francis spr^*^ 
forward to nveeX Yiet, «iift ^-ai^e him both 1*^* 
I hauda, auA tie tveV^ \vet \q \x\a X^oi^^m ^a ^ W^* 
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They were jo-jied the moment a^er by Ma- 
dame d*Artonne ; who, with a warmjth and ea- 
gerness very different from the cold and formal 
manners of the day, expressed the delight ^e 
felt at the idea of her daughter being uc ted 
to the adopted child of one who had been the 
earliest and dearest friend of her husband and 
herself A few minutes of confused joy suc- 
ceeded, during which neither Francis nor Julie 
well knew what they themselves or any other 
person said ; and then came calmer considera- 
tions as to when this union was to take place. 
A smile, thoughtful and grave, but yet full of 
calm and happy expectation, came upon the 
countenances of Monsieur and Madame d'Ar- 
tonne when they called to mind how young, 
how very young, were those two lovers. The 
only difficulty, indeed, that either of them felt 
was to make Francis de Langy understand that 
a considerable lapse of time must pass ere he 
could receive Julie's hand. That matter, how- 
ever, was more easily settled than Monsieur 
d'Artonne expected, for Francis already had 
come to the same conclusion ; so that he offer- 
ed not a word of opposition, and the matter was 
left vague and uncertain. 

** I must go to Riom immediately after break- 
fast," said Monsieur d*Artonne, as they were 
sitting down to the morning meal ; " but I will 
not t&e you with me, Francis, upon a dull and 
somewhat sad errand. I have another affair for 
Julie and you to transact, better suited to your 
time of life and to your feelings. Do you re- 
member the man who was in prison for poach- 
ing — ^Antoine Burel He was set at liberty; 
but it appears that there were other charges of 
the same' kind against him, which have kept 
him from his home wandering among the 
mountains for the last fortnight. Now, with 
some difficulty, I have obtained an order to 
surseoiry which is tantamount, you know, to par- 
don ; and you two, if you like, may carry up 
the notice thereof to his father's house. Do you 
icnow where it is, Julie V* 

" Oh yes !" replied Julie, " I can find it ; it 
is to the left, above Bourasole, among the hills. 
I never was there ; but I heard something 
about the Huguenots, and that you were angry 
with the people because they were unkind to 
them." 

The matter was soon and easily settled. 
Francis undertook that they would easily dis- 
cover the house, for he would not have given 
op the promised expedition for a mine in Peru. 
To be with Julie alone ; to talk of love with her 
who was the object of it ; to borrow from the 
sky, and the air, and the clouds, and the sun- 
shine, and the mountains of laughing Limagne, 
fiffures to image forth all the sweet sensations 
or his heart ; to breathe the expansive happi- 
Qess of his bosom under the free canopy of 
Ueaven, was a joy such as man has power only 
^o taste in those few early years of life — so 
A^ff^eet, so fugitive — when aU the flowers of the 
tioart are in blossom, before they have been 
tr^ampled down, or plucked, or have cast their 
^Aves in the sunmier. Oh, how they pass 
a^^y, those early ^ears ! and, if joy itself be 
^»t a point in the vast space of time, how small 
*^^ Uio point when joy is pure and unsullied, 
^ith^t the aJloy of one regret I 
MooBieor d*Artoane set off aoon after for 



Riom, and Francis de Langy and his sweet 
companion were not long in taking their way 
up into the hills. There was a little abatement, 
indeed, of their anticipated pleasure from Ma 
dame d'Artonne insisting upon sending horses 
to meet them as they returned, lest Julie should 
be tired. Julie felt that, under such circum- 
stances, she could have walked untired double 
the distance ; but something prevented her from 
saying so, and Francis de Langy would not op- 
pose anything which was supposed to be for her 
comfort. 

They took their way forth, then, alone, about 
ten o'clock in the morning ; and passing through 
the park that surrounded the chateau, they issu- 
ed out on the other side into a small bridle-road ^ 
shaded by walnut-trees, which led in those days 
from Riom to Portefaix. Here they met a 
number of countrywomen going on to buy or 
sell in Riom, and as they wanted no society 
but their own, they struck off into a footpath 
which led round the base of one of the mount- 
ains between Riom and Clermont, called Chan- 
turgue. They were now lonely enough : thf* 
vines were soon left behind them ; some oi 
chards full of rich fruits were likewise passed ; 
and then came extensive meadows, stretching 
out from the mountain foot to the bank of a 
small rivulet, which wandeied on and joined ' 
the Ambene above Riom. As they went on 
the scene grew wilder stUl : large masses- of 
volcanic stone stood up out of. the green turf, 
few houses were seen, and those far apart ; vil- 
lages and hamlets were at an end ; the cottage 
of the shepherd, the solitary farmhouse, were 
.the only traces of man's habitation, except 
where a cross upon the summit of a crag, or 
upon the soft side of the mountaiti, either show- 
ed where some accident had happened, or called 
the wanderer passing that way to offer up his 
praises to the God of all, or spoke hope and 
comfort in the storm and tempest to those who, 
perhaps, were wellnigh abandoning themselves 
to despair. 

Julie and Francis de Lan^ y made no great 
haste along the road. One might almost have 
applied to them the lines of the poet : 

" Slow through the meadows roved they many a mile , 
Toyed by each bank, and trifled at each stile." 

It was not, indeed, exactly so ; for, of course, 
refinement in education and in character pro- 
duced a refinement in their affection which was 
not to be found in Phoebe Dawson and her lover. 
They were full of deep thoughts and strong at- 
tachment, but pure and high ; and Love, too, 
was in his young timidity with both. But still 
they prolonged their walk as much as possible, 
paused and rested, and talked of future happi- 
ness till the shadows, beginning to fall the other 
way, warned them how long they had lingered, 
and urged them more quickly on. 

At length, amid the wildest part of the 
scenery, appeared a few patches of corn nicely 
cultivated, a number of young trees planted in 
sheltered situations, and a low cottage with 
some small outbuildings seated close upon the 
verge of a little lake, if it deserved that name, 
from which issued forth the rivulet that flowed 
through the valley they had (ftl\5y«^. 'Wvfe ««•- 
panse of vj^Xet N«aa Y^^^ic^ ^^rxxs^k^ ^^^>a:cwSsss»* 

OT five actea «XV\\ft mo%V>aviX\\.^^^ '^'^^v^'S^ 
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Francis and Julie af^proached it, so that the hills 
an und, the heaveqs and floating clodds above, 
and the little cottage by the side were all re- 
flected brightly from the surface. As they paus- 
ed upon the edge to look down into the depth of 
the liquid mirror, in which the hills seemed to 
contemplate their own beauty and grandeur, 
they beheld the figure of a woman, apparently 
well advanced in life, come out of the cottage 
and gaze earnestly towards them. 

Francis de Langy saw, but took no particular 
notice, and would fain have lingered there for a 
moment longer, dreaming fond dreams by Ju- 
lie's side. Love is always more selfish in a 
man's bosom than in a woman's ; and, though 
she was well pleased to stay there beside him, 
Julie, as soon as she remarked the old woman 
watching them, pressed Francis's arm gently 
with her hand, saying, ** I am sure that is his 
mother, anxious about her son. Come, Fran- 
cis, do not let us delay giving them any com- 
fort that we can." 

They went on immediately, and, following 
^he little path round the tarn, soon reached the 
Joor of the cottage, where the old woman stood, 
clean and neat, with a withered but gentle 
countenance, which expressed some degree of 
wonder to see two young people, evidently of 
high rank, wandering up to the threshold of a 
remote and lowly habitation. She spoke first, 
addressing them in a courteous and quiet tone, 
without any of the patois of Auvergne, though 
with a touch of the Languedocean accent. 

" Will you come in and rest, mademoiselle," 
she said, *'and take a draught of milk 1" 

" We have come to see you, my good moth- 
er," answered JUlie; "and so I will go in and 
bit down for a minute. Is your husband at 
homel" 

" He is just at the back of the cottage, sta- 
king in a new cow-shed," replied the old woman. 
"I will call him in a minute. Father! father! 
Antoine Bure! Here are a young lady and 
gentleman want to see you!" and while Julie 
entered with Francis, and seated herself upon 
a low settle by the clean white table, an elderly 
man, the exact counterpart of the good dame 
herself, came in, putting on his rough short- 
tailed coat, over a shirt as white as snow. His 
features were somewhat harsher, and the ex- 
pression, upon the whole, more stem than that 
of his wife ; but still it was a pleasant and be- 
nignant countenance, grave and firm, but kind- 
ly withal. In Julie's eyes from the first it was 
very prepossessing, though she little knew the 
joy which the sight of that face was destined at 
one time to give her. 

** I am the daughter of the Count d'Artonne," 
ohe said, as the old man bowed, and seemed to 
wait for her to speak, ** I am the daughter of 
the Count d'Artonne, and have come to you by 
his desire." 

* Oh ! I know you well, mademoiselle," re- 
plied tke farmer ; ** and as for the good count, 
he ha» done as much for us as he can in 
withdrawing his own charge against our poor 
wild boy. He can't make the other people do 
the same, I know ; though I think the other 
]iti3 lords, such as Monsieur d'Argental and 
Montrettf might do so too when a nobleman 
f/Jte him seta them the example." 

Oh yea, " replied Julie, " my father has dop» 
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more for your son; he has got an order from 
Paris to surseoir: so that he is in no more dan- 

fer, and can come back to you when he pleases 
[ere is the notice of it from the Greflfe." 

The old man caught the young lady's hand 
with a sudden start of joy and satisfaction, and 
kissed it warmly. Then, taking the paper, he 
ran his eye over it, and handed it to his wife. 
But she could scarcely read it for tears. It 
rarely occurs in England that a'man of the low- 
er, or even the middle classes, can express ea* 
sily any sudden emotion of pleasure or grati- 
tude : it is seldom in France that he has not 
something weU-tumed and graceful to say upon 
the OQcasion. 

** The count is very kind, mademoiselle," . 
cried the old man ; " the count is very kind in 
deed in sending us this notice, and has doubled 
his kindness by the hand that brought it. I am . 
very grateful, mademoiselle ; and, though I am 
but a poor peasant, it is not impossible, nay, I 
think it very possible, that at some time I may 
have an opportunity of serving the count in re- 
turn." 

"Oh! he wants no return," replied Julie; 
** he is always glad to do any good that he can 
without wishing for any recompense." 

" Ah, mademoiselle," answered the good 
farmer, in a thoughtful tone, "when I was 
young, my mother used to tell me a story of a 
lion that got into a net, and a mouse that let 
him out. I dare say you know it, for most 
mothers tell it to their children — " 

Julie smiled, and nodded her fair head to ra- 
dicate that she was aware of what he alluded 
to. 

** Well," continued the Huguenot peasant, **1 
may be the mouse some day, mademoiselle. 
God knows, but I trust I may. And who ii 
this young gentleman 1 The count has no son, 
I think." 

" No," replied Francis de Langy ; " I am but 
a friend, yet one who loves him nearly as weD 
as if he were his son." 

" Ah, and will be his son, too, some of these 
days," cried the old woman, laughing ; " I can 
see how it is very well. Nay, do not let me 
make you blush, mademoiselle! Happy are 
those who get the man they love. If it be a 
blessing in bright days, what is it not when the 
sky is cloudy or the storm comes down 1 But, 
God protect you both, I say !'* 

" Ah, God protect you both !" cried the oW 
man ; *♦ and He will protect you too, for I ha"^* 
always seen a blessing follow such things ^* 
you have done to-day." 

Some farther conversation of the same ki ^ 
took place, and, after remaining in the cotts^ 
about a quarter of an hour, Francis de Laa # 
and his beautiful companion turned their ste^- 
homeward with an additional gleam of satisfi^J 
tion on their way ; for the heart of man, w:^ 
ail its corruption, does find delight in witne^^ 
ing and promoting the happiness of others, 
least before all the eflTorts of the great tempt^ 
who is constantly about our path in the woi^ 
have had their efibct in changing those sen 
tions, which God planted in our breast for 
own good, to his evil purposes. They return 
• joyful, then ; with peace in all their own f( 
\ ings, aixd g\«LdTieaB, uvwec^Nct, Via. Wv^it 
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m not far li im ihe little lake, and, en- 
im cbateaii, thej faund tbat the count 
ead^ come back from Riom. He was 
nil even cbeerfuL Madame d'Artonne 
10 enjoy the sight oribeir mutual love ; 
: day, which had riaen in brightness, 
iwn witbout a cloud. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

.ual, ia the course of all true tales, iwm 
■■ of Tom Jones down lo Ihe present day, 
er is obliged lo go backward aad forward 
ook, [rom sccDc lo scene, and from place 
, in order Ibat he may lose nothing of 
ich was taking place, and aSeciing the 
ol those in whom be feels an interesi. 
ise of it is, dear reader, thai Fate is ubi- 
and man the reverse. Fate operating 
lere, ench individual is the centre of the 
lances wliich are attacking bim on every 
that, when we want to see the c; - 
fijci any parlicalar personage, we 
•.r far and wide, and then do nut discover 
ihalf. 

three o'clock of the very day on which 
de Langy set out for Auvergne, the mar- 
father, was silling in a small room Gt- 
vilh books and somewhat encumbered 
■s. In this he usually iransaaed busi- 
ihisioiendant or steward, and ihat wor- 
liooary bad not long lell him at the mo- 
1 speak of The marquis, accustomed 
f years to find in his son one great ob- 
hought and emotion, now felt himself 
i', lonely in the absence of bim who had 
the place which the death of Victor de 
ad left vacant in bis sensations; end, 
for the marchioness, he proposed to oc- 
' unfilled momenls by conversing with 
le various anaogemenls which they had 
for ihe future. 

as followed into the room by a seivaat, 
id silent lor a moment whde the mar- 
spoke to her husband; but her 6tsl 
ere an inquiry lo which the man alone 



a young gentleman, madam," said the 
' who has broughi a letter for mon- 
dch he will deliver lo no one but bim- 
will he give his name, making a ca- 
t of answer when I asked il, and saying, 
uld know it well, and yet not know ii 



ervant retired, and Ihe next moineat 
ji a very handsome and graceful youth, 
■- height of Francis de Langy, but not so 
in frame. His complexion was consid- 
Lirer, his eyes closer together, and the 
m of his conntenance intelligent and 
I not very frank and open. He was 
veil, but not expensively; and his coal 
;wliat the form used by the student of 
who had noi yet taken even the first 
is profession. He gazed for a mometil 
laieaaace of the marquis with astrange 
■ar expression. Ii seemed that of 



d look. 

" Well, sir," said Monjienr de Langy, some- 
what surprised, "may I ask what is your busi- 
nessi Viay be seated." 

But the young man did not take the chair 
which the servant had placed for him, advancing 
towards the marquis, and placing in his hand a 
letter folded and sealed. 

Monsieur de Langy lixiked calmly al the ad- 
dress; then broke the seal, and proceeded to read 
the conienis. Id a moment, however, the look 
of quiet curiosity (brsook his countenance. He 
turned pale, his eyes alrained upon ihe paper; 
he cast a hurried glance at the youth before him, 
then gazed at the letter again, and ihen anxious- 
ly looked at Ihe marchioness. In Ihe mean while, 
tne young man himself was manifestly agitated, 
the colour had fled from his face, he trembled 
violently; and ihe marchioness, surpiised at ihe 
emotion of her husband and bis visiter, advan- 
ced to the former, exclaiming, " What is the 
matter, Viclorl Do not conceal anylhing from 



"Sir, 
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ith shame and grief I address yon, 
and ooly hope for pardon by making a full con- 
fession of the wrong in which I have taken part; 
ihough it was not originally designed or eieco- 
led by myself From the time that Madame la 
Marquise ite Langy confided lo tbe care of Mar- 
guerite Lalouches ier youngest son, my uilhap. 
py wife conceived Ihe horrible and criminal de- 
sign of'placing her own child in his room, and 
obtaining lor our boy the advantages of his rank 
and education. 1 acknowledge thai 1 suOered 
myself 10 be persuaded lo take part in ihis wiclf- 
1 ; bul f have never ceased lo regrel it ever 
and have of late been, every day, more and 
confirmed in my delerminalion of lesioring 
your son to his parenls. With this view, I have 
gone to the very extent of my means, and even 
beyond, in order to give him such an education 
as will not disgrace his &mily; and, although I 
admit that I deserve punishment, and submii my- 
self totally lo your will, yel I trust that this con- 
duct may procure my pardon. As long as my 
wife lived, I was withheld, out of tenderness foi 
lier, from blighting the nnjusl prospects which 
ihe bad obtained for oar child; but her death, 
ihls night, sets me free from such consideraiions, 
~ * " "lonversation with my brolber, your in- 

__., confirms me in my good resoluUons. 1 

send you, iherefore, yonr son, who is the bearer 
iif thu letler; and only farther beseech you la 
;rant me your forgiveness, and to atfonl some 
small means of subsistence lolhe unhappy youlh 
ho has so long occupied a place in your family. 
have wrung from nty wife, on her deathbed, 
1 acknowl^gmenl of her crime, which yon 
will find written below. 

Your humble and repentant servant, 

" QeiUKD LlTOUCHEB." 



I do confess and acknowledge that the child 
taken by ma lo Madame la M ara^Lw: i% Vjaue^ 
was my c\«\4,aii4. wi'.^i:*', ■Kt^*i *»>- ^^ "^ 
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As sDon as the marchioness had read the pa- 
ir she let it drop from her hands, and gazed 

>r a moment at the young man, who stood with 
his line head bent, his hands clasped together, 
ivad a look of timid hope upon his countenance. 
With woman's unqestioning confidence she held 
out her arms tcwaixls him, exclaiming, " Oh, my 
poor boy I and have you been kept in poverty 
and misery all this time 1" 

The youth sprang forward, and knelt at her 
feet ; and, throwing her arms round him, she 
wept upon his neck with tenderness and joy. 

The marquis, however, was not so fully satis- 
fied, nor did he give way to such emotions. He 
I remembered the noble bearing of him whom he 
had so long considered as his son, his high and 
2enerous spirit, his deep affection, his fine intel- 
lect; he compared his ngure and face with those 
of the youth before him ; and, however prepos- 
sessing the latter might be, he felt that there was 
an inferiority— doubtless tne result of education 
— and, on questioning his own heart, he could 
not but acknowledge that he would rather have 
had him, whom he had so long called Francis de 
Langy, for his son. 

" Si*, down," he said, giving the voung man his 
hand ; " sit down. Let me consider this matter. 
It takes me by surprise, and overwhelms me ;" 
and raising the paper from the ground, to which 
it had fallen, he read the contents over again. 

And as he did so, his countenance assumed a 
stern expression ; and, turning to the young man, 
he asked, with a frowning brow, " Who wrote 
this letter 1 This is not the style of Gerard La- 
touches, the farmer 1" 

*' It is not, sir," replied the young man, prompt- 
ly; "^e wrote it, indeed, with his hand, but his 
relation, Martin Latouches, your intendant, dic- 
tated what he was to sav. He is an excellent 
man that Martin Latouches, and persuaded my 
foster-father earnestly to tell the truth." 

" Where is Gerard Latouches now 1" demand- 
ed the marquis ; " is he without V* 

" No, sir," answered the youth ; " he feared to 
present himself before you, and remained at the 
house of your intendant at Lang^." 

"Well, well," said the marquis, thoughtfully, 
" do not be alarmed, my poor boy. This shall 
all be inquired into accurately. At first sight, it 
seems true ; and if so, all that a father's tender- 
ness can do shall be done to make up to you for 
what you have undergone. In the mean time — " 

As he spoke a servant entered to tell him that 
Monsieur de St. Medard was in the saloon ; and 
the marquis, on the first impulse, ordered him to 
be shown in, saying, " This will afiect him as 
much, perhaps, or more than ourselves." But 
the next instant he rose, adding, "No! stay, I 
will speak with him without;" and, taking the 
letter m his hand, he quitted the room. 

" Why, Victor, what is the matter 1" exclaimed 
the viscount ; " you look anxious and alarmed." 

" And not without reason, my dear uncle," 
answered the marquis ; " look at that paper, and 
say how I may best discover whether it oe true, 
or whether it be false. Remember, too," he add- 
ed, " that extraordinary tale of the Bohemian, 
and what she said to our poor boy." 

Monsieur de St. Medard took the paper with- 
out reply, read it from beginning to end in si- 
lence, returned it to the marquis, cast himself 
io/o a chair, and, covering his eyes with his 
iands, thought deeply for several minntes. 
"lam afraid,** he. said, at J**' gth, " I am afraid, 
^-•''-. ''dt ibisi^^ Tue. /r^«-ol]cc^ •♦nen I re- 
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turned from India, some fourteen or filieer 5'eo 
ago, having ridden to the house of this wonxc 
to see your son. When I asked which of il 
two boys he was, there was a certain degree o 
hesitation and embarrassment about her whic. 
puzzled me, nay, excited some vague sort of sus 
picion, which passed away after a time ; but j 
remember it well now. This is a severe blow 
upon you, and a sad embarrassment to us aH 
Had it taken place but vesterdav, much pain, 
and disappointment, and anguish would have 
been spared ; for I fear that the friends of Julie 
d'Artonne will never consent to her marriag« 
with a rot/wrier^ and the poor boy will have beeu 
raised io the very height of happiness to be dash 
ed down into the depths of misery. It is vei) 
unfortunate, indeed! Yet I fear that the tale 
majrprove too true." 

" Then nothing remains for me but to acknowl- 
edge the youth 1" said the marquis. 

"Nay, nay, nay !" cried Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard, " there is a good deal more to be done than 
that. Our convictions in this matter are nothing 
in the eye of the law. ' This dear boy has been 
for fiAeen years recognised as your son. and il 
will require very strong evidence to shake him 
out of his possession of that station. Worthy of 
it he is in every respect — high, noble, generous; 
and it is scarcely possible to suppose that the 
blood of a mean rascal, such as this Gerard La- 
touches always was, can flow in his veins. I 
always thought that education did a great deal; 
I shall now think that it does everything." 

" But what do you intend to do 1" demanded 
the marquis ; " and what would you have me dot 
Give me your advice, I beseech you, mv dear 
uncle, for I am bewildered and astounded." ' 

" What I intend to do is very clear," replied 
Monsieur de St. Medard. " To me Francis is 
a son, he always has been such, and ever shall 
be. I may regret that he is not yours also, if it 
should prove so : but it is for his inherent good 
qualities that I love him now, whatever mig^^ 
be the motives on which I first adopted hlKB- 
There is a weakness in one's nature, certainly 
for one's own kindred blood ; but that weakoes 
shall never, with me, stand in the way of justi* 
and right, of love and esteem, of honour and p*^ 
priety. I made no condition with him, wheir*- 
took him, that he should be of the house of L^- 
gy. I have promised him, a thousand times, 
be a father to him; and so J would be, if he w^ 
the son of my worst enemy. So much for s^ 
conduct, Victor; now for yours. Although y* 
may believe, as I do, that this tale is true, m- ' 
that the youth here spoken of is really your s^^ 
still, before you disown the one and receive ^ 
other, let the judges of the land inquire and ^^ 
cide ; and do nothing to bias their opinion eitt^ 
way, In the mean while, do not send the 5'ou:^ 
back ; let him be comfortably provided for, a- 
proceed with his education. The man says 
nas had some instruction: to what point has^ 
been carried 1 Have you seen him 1 What IC 
is he 1" 

"All one could desire or wish, apparently 
replied the marquis : " graceful in manners 
in person ; and, though placed in so strange 
painful a situation, conducting himself w0 
propriety and modesty." 

" Poor Francis !" said the viscount, his mi0 

reverting to him who had been so long the m 

ject of aSV Yi\s lYio\x^\s wvd ^ffetlvotvs : " his ia^ 

sad case, irvdead; v V\'&\v Xo'^^v? e,w \v^"a\.\ ^<i\ 

go down to ^xxyeT^^tK^s«\^,\.o\yt^?kJs. >\v\^xa 
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biin, and to aid hi in with counsel and consola- 
tion; but I have promised the king to stay, and 
I must keep my word. However, my dear Vic- 
tor, we must make no delay in recalling the 
poor boy, and in making the Count d'Artonne 
acquainted with the fact of a new claimant hav- 
ing appeared to the inheritance of De Langy. 
We must be as open as day, and not let it be 
said that, in such delicate circumstances, we 
kept the count in ignorance even for a day. I 
will write to Francis; you communicate with 
th? count ; and to-night we will send off a mes- 
senger to Riom." 

Such was the course agreed upon ; but, in the 
first instance, the viscount followed his nephew 
ioto the little room of business before mentioned, 
in order to be introduced to the youth whose 
arrival had caused so great a change in the 
arrangements of the Marquis de Langy. Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard entered the room with a 
grave and thoughtful air, and, as he looked at 
ihe young man in silence from head to foot, 
his brow became contracted and his lips com- 
pressed. 

There was something in the lad's appearance 
that did not satisfy him. It might be that he 
was unwilling to be pleased; that his love for 
another threw a mist before his eyes, which 
would not sufier him to perceive all those graces 
and high qualities which had struck the marquis 
and the marchioness; for, though of a strong 
and generally unprejudiced mind. Monsieur de 
St Medard had his weaknesses, like other men. 
But, notwithstanding that the youth's counte- 
nance was unpleasant lo him, still memory re- 
called the scene in the Ferme Qodard sufficiently 
to show him that the features and complexion, 
though somewhat altered by time, were those of 
the boy whom he had seen with Marguerite 
Latouches, and whom he had first fixed upon as 
his nephew's son. 

He put a few questions to him, and received 
answers distinct and clear. There was nothing 
that he could find fault with, there was nothing 
to create a doubt; and, as he left the room to 
'nite to Francis de Langy, he murmured to 
himself, " It is a great pity, a very great pity, 
that he has been brought up by this pitiful pair. 
We shall find his mind full of meannesses, and, 
perhaps, small vices. One can see it in his 
graceful bends and 'inclinations, pretty though 
they be; there is a want of moral dignity in his 
aspect which will be hard to get over." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Francis de Langy had not risen so early as 
^ual, for he had remained during the greater 
pait of the night keeping watch with Love. He 
found it impossible to sleep during many hours 
^r he had retired, for every feeling was wide 
awake within, as on some joyous festival, when 
the whole night passes in revel, and dance, and 
tnerriment, and no eyelid feels the heavy weight 
of slumber, though half the space of watching 
would, at any other time, have weighed them 
down. But early youth is fond of such sweet 
wakefulness : and, far from striving to sleep, he 
f^^se again from his bed towards two in the 
morning^ and, opening his window, looked out 
opon the starlit skies, while between him and 
««» Soated by the pageant^Uke figures of Ima- 
POMU'oa, grand, and bright, and beautiful, ai 



the command of the enchanter Hope. At lehgih. 
almost when daylight was about to appear, his 
eyes felt somewhat heavy, and he cast himseli 
down again, thinking to sleep for a few shor* 
hours, and then 

« Wake for joy, like nightingales in May.** 

He was just dressed, and Jean Marais wa» 
adding the last touch to what he conceived hia 
master's perfect toilette^ when one of the servants 
of the Count d'Artonne brought up a letter, say- 
ing that it hadjust arrived by an express couriei 
from Paris. The fact of having been followed 
so soon by a messenger gave Francis de Lang> 
some alarm; but Ms fears pointed in a very . 
d ifierent direction from the just one. He thought 
that his father or his mother must be ill ; and. 
taking the letter from the man's hand, he looked 
first at the address to see by whom it was writ- 
ten. He instantly recognised the hand of the 
viscount, and saw, written in the comer, the ' 
words, " To be read alone." 

" Leave me, Jean," he said, " leave me ;" and, 
sitting down, he opened the. packet. 

His eye ran hastily over the contents; his 
cheek became pale ; his lips quivered ; he shook 
violently. It was all in vain that Monsieur de 
St. Med,ard had striven to tell the truth in lan- 
guage as gentle and as kind as possible. It was 
all in vain that he assured his adopted child that 
he should ever be to him a son, let the result of 
the pending inquiry be what it might ; that his 
fortune, his name, his rank, were ajl secured to 
him in so formal and legal a manner that he 
could never be deprived of them. It was all in 
vain that he tried to cheer and console him with 
hope upon the very subject of all others which 
affected him the most. Still, it was a severe 
and a terrible blow, crushing, overwhelming, 
confounding him altogether. It seemed impos- 
sible for him to collect his thoughts, so great, so 
sudden, so bewildering was the effect of the in- 
telligence he had received; but when, at length, 
a full perception of his situation broke through 
the mist, and showed him the real state oi his 
prospects and his probable fate, how dreadful 
was the sensation with which the mind's eye 
rested on the hopeless blank before him I 

There is a story of a traveller proceeding to 
the city of Augusta at the time of an earthquake, 
and arriving towards evening upon the summit 
of the hills from which the towers and spires of 
the town used to be visible. A light mist hung 
over the plain, but he rode on joyfully toward^ 
the place of repose, till suddenly the mist cleared 
away, and he found himself standing on the edge 
of a wide lake, with nothing but an idiot boy be- 
side him, who could give no account of how or 
when the city had disappeared. 

Something like the feelings of that traveller 
were those of Francie de Langy. At the very 
moment when his heart was approaching to its 
place of rest; when, full of joy, and hope, and 
satisfaction, it seemed as if every wish of his 
heart were on the eve of being accomplished ; in 
an instant the mist, which hid the future from 
his sight, was dissipated, and nothing was before 
him but a yawning gulf, in which a. 1 bis bright- 
est expectaticL? :.&d disappeared. Alas, alas, 
for the hopes of man ! He builds up; and cities 
arise, and crumble awa^*. Vi^a ^"axvNs*'^^ '3Jt'c.^% 
the tree naejs, flo\xs\€tv%s,^VCwet^, ^«&r.«i»5ss. \vx^ 
the dusl. He toTm^^V^ ^V^^jft^^VO^^"^ '^^11 
he poTlTvws ^\\.Vv vVx^ \^TW^V, «^\ 1^"^^%^^^ 
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He breathes forth his mind, he writes his ideas 
and his fancies on the paper, the parchment, or 
the stone ; *' he returns into the dust, and all his 
thoughts perish." But, of ail the weak and fra- 
gile things that he produces or possesses, the 
most frail and evanescent are his hopes. Alas 
for the hopes of man, for they are very vain 
indeed! And still that which is most ciierish- 
ed, that which is most fondly loved, that which 
is pre-eminently dear — still, I say, it is the thing 
the soonest taken from us. A voice, the solemn 
and awful voice of Fate, is still crying out to us, 
*' Set not your heart on earth, or any of earth's 
things, for, lo! they are passing away, even 
while you look upon them.'' 

So was it with him: his rank; and station, 
and noble blood, were but as gaudy ornaments, 
of which he could have stripped himself without 
much regret. Wealth, too! what cared he for 
wealth in those early years, when the heart is 
free and all the energies strong? when comforts 
and luxuries — the sweetmeats of second child- 
hood — are little valued by hardy manhood? 
Competence was all he cared for; and that, he 
thought, he could always win with his own right 
hand. But, Julie d*Artonne ! could he lose her 
he loved 1 Could he see her snatched from him, 
without learning the terrible lesson of what it is 
to despair? There all the bright hopes and 
wishes of his young ai-dent spirit had centred; 
there all the fond, eager, strong affections of a 
heart unsullied and unworn. And could he see 
her taken from him at the very moment that she 
was promised 1 Could he see a bar, irrevocable 
as it appeared to him, placed between them for- 
ever, without feeling that life had nothing left to 
strive for, that hope itself was dead, that the 
world was all one vacant blank 1 Oh ! bitterly, 
most bitterly, did he feel it ; and for near an hour 
be gave way to sensations too painful to de- 
scribe. At the end of that time, however, the 
firm principles and steadfast notions of right and 
wrong, in which he had been educated, began to 
assert their sway over him ; and be asked him- 
self how he was to act imder the circumstances 
in which he was placed. 

" I must communicate this," he said, ** I must 
communicate this immediately to Monsieur 
d*Artonne. He must iud^e and act. Oh ! how 
will he act? how will he judge? Alas, alas! it 
is but too clear !" and Francis de Langjr hid his 
eyes, as if to shut out the future from his sight. 
A moment after, however, he rose suddenly; 
and, quitting his room, proceeded to that of the 
Abb6 Arnoux, where be' remained in conversa- 
tion with his kind and good preceptor for some 
time. 

In the mean while, events scarcely less pain- 
ful had taken place in another part of the Cha- 
teau d'Artonne. The count nad risen some 
hours, when the courier from Paris reached the 
place, and he, too, experienced some surprise 
on receiving a second letter in the hand of the 
Marquis de Langy so soon after the arrival of 
Francis. 

" Here has some accident happened," he 
thought; "some new loss in the family. Poor 
Francis \ I am sorry for him. I wonder whether 
this curious invention of letters has given more 
pleasure or pain, more consolation or anguish, 
in this world 1 I fear the latter." 

As these ideas passed through his mind, he 
if/vJSre the seal; and then, turning to the con- 
^uis, read the intelligence with which the 
PPMder is already acquainted. Monswmr d'Ar- 
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tonne was really distressed : kindness, goo 
feeling, affection for his daughter, high esteeii 
for Francis de Langy, made a strong effort ii 
his bosom to overcome the prejudices of educa 
tion, and the common habits of feeling in bu 
class and country; but it was in yain. Thai 
men should say he, the Count d'Artonne, whose 
blood had come down pure since the foundation 
of the monarchy, whose family was allied to 
some of the first in the land, who had always 
stood among the high nobility of France ; that 
he had given his daughter to a roturier^ to the 
son of a peasant! I- was quite imposUble, ii 
could not be done. He might deeply regret it, 
he might feel for the young man most sincerely, 
he might do any thing he could to serve faim; 
but still he coula not enter into an alliance snch 
as that; still he could not look upon himself as 
bound by a promise made under such a mistake. 
Francis could not expect it himself, he thought; 
Julie, too, would surely shrink from such a 
union. The Count d'Artonne had either for- 

fotten the feelings of his youth, or knew not 
ow firmly the first affection of her heart had 
taken possession of Julie d'Artonne. 

Hastening to the chamber of his wife, the 
count communicated to her the news he had 
received. Madame d'Artonne was more moved 
than he had been: she acknowledged that it was 
impossible, that it could not be thought of, to 
unite their daughter to the son of a peasant of 
Picardy ; but yet she wept at the thought of the 
anguish it would occasion to all, and judged 
better than her husband what would be the feel- 
ings of her child. After a brief conversation 
with the countess. Monsieur d'Artonne proceed- 
ed to his daughter's chamber. She was not 
there ; and, going down to the saloon, he entered 
somewhat suddenly. Julie was standing neai 
the window alone ; and the moment she hear^ 
the door open she started and looked round 
while the warm blood of happy expectation ros 
up and coloured her fair cneek. Who was ' 
that she expected to see? certainly not h€ 
father, or her heart would have beat moi 
quietly. Advancing towards him, however, si 
gave him the morning salutation, with her who 
face beaming from the sunshine in her hea 
Oh, how soon that sunshine was clouded, wb' 
she heard the tidings of the change in her lov©' 
fortunes ! The bright tears rose in her beauti^ 
eyes ; but she dashed them instantly away, ^ 
claiming, with a faint smile, "Poor Franc- 
how sorry I am for him ! but we must do all " 
can to comfort and console him. Oh, wha-l 
pleasure it will be to try to make up to him • 
all that he has lost !" 

Monsieur d'Artonne stood reproved before - 
child : he could not but own that hers were * 
high and noble thoughts, his the low and wo9^ 
ly ones; and yet he could not vanquish ' 
habitual feelings in which they were foun<^ 
During a moment or two he was silent, for 
knew not well what to reply. There is man 2 
weak and wicked parent who, under such ^ 
cumstances. would have had recourse to an I 
and to harshness-— the ordinary resource of w 
ble minds when embarrassed by their own '^ 
lies or prejudices ; but Monsieur d'Artonne, n 
withstanding some points of weakness, was ' 
wise and too good a man so to shelter himsel i 
the expense of his child. He wrongly belie"* 
that, iti gVvVftg W5LY \.o \\\ft cvvsvotiks oi his cl^ 
and Hs co\wv\T7,\ve 'w^is coivsv3\\.\Tv%Vct Vsvwiv 
when ia fact ue was eoxiSMXWxv^ \»s ot^tdl'^ 
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au4, as his wish was U> make her happy, he 
would not ( A any account have added, h^ even 
a stern word, to (he temporary sorrow which he 
considered it necessary to inilict upon her for 
her future benefit. 

After pausing, then, for a time, he took her 
' band and led her to a seat, saying, " You must 
listen to me, my dear Julie, for I am afraid this 
matter is even more painful than you imagine *, 
and do not think your father harsh or unkind in 
placing the iacts of the case plainly and at once 
before you. Our young friend, whom I shall 
ever consider with the highest regard, whatever 
'the result may be, seems likely to be deprived 
not only of the whole inheritance, which, since 
the death of Victor de Langy,.he had every rea- 
son to expect — ^not only ol the future rank and 
station ot^ Marquis de Langy — but of all claim 
10 noble blood— " 

" Ah, it is very terrible indeed !" cried Julie j 
"do let me go and try to soothe him, my dear 
lather." 

"Nay, nay, Julie," said the count, more em- 
barrassed by her utter unconKCiousness of any 
obstacle being interj^sed by the existing circum- 
stances to her marriage with Francis die Langy 
taan if she had foreseen them all, and expressed 
a determination to disregard them — " nay, nay, 
you must hear me out," he said; ''you do not 
seem to comprehend," and he lowered his voice 
as he spoke, *' that the rank and station of your 
£unily, and the customs of the country, will pre- 
sent me from giving my daughter to any other 
than a man of noble blood." 

Julie started back, and gazed in the count's 
face with her bright eyes full of terror and sur- 
prise. 

"Oh, my father 1" she exclaimed; "oh, my 
lather, is that the law 1" 

"Not exactly the law, Julie," replied her fa- 
ther; " but custom, which is nearly as strong as 
law, renders it quite out of the question that 1 
should ever bestow the hand of my child on the 
son of a peasant." 

"And will you, my lather," cried Julie, with a 
look of astonishment and consternation increased 
lather than diminished, " will you take from him 
the only consolation he has left, when you tell me 
that accident, and not his own iault, has stripped 
him dready of evervthing else that he had a 
right to expect 1 On, my dear father, you will 
not, you sorely will not be so cruel — you who 
have taught me always that honour is the high- 
^ nobility, virtue ang good conduct the richest 
of all treasures 1 Oh, no, no, no I I cannot be- 
lieve itl" and poor Julie burst into a bitter flood 
of tears. 

The count was moved, and, rising in silence, 
he walked musing to the window. His heart 
yearned to yield; out he thought of the peasant 
Klations and friends of his future son-m-law; 
he landed he heard the low-bom farmer calling 
^ulie his daughter; and, hardening himself in 
his resolution, be returned to her side, saying, 
"Julie, this is a matter which will not admit of 
aiKQment; the time will come, and you will see 
Ihat I ani right." 

Julie made no answer, but kept her overflow- 
ing eyes bent upon the ground. 

** I am d^ply pained to grieve you," he contin- 
^t "but it is absolutely necessary you should 



Julie raised her head and wiped awav the 
tears from her eyes. " I have always obeyed 
you, my dear father," she replied ; " I have al- 
ways tried to think you right in all you did. 
You forbid me to marry him ; and even if the 
law allowed me, which I suppose it dees not, 
your command would be my law ; but, in return, 
I have one request to make to you. As soon aa 
this question is decided and it is determined that 
he loses his rank and inheritemce, and also by 
your command his promised bride — whenevei 
nope is over for us both, in short — you must let 
me go into a convent, for I have nothing more 
to do with the world." 

" Nay, nay, my dear Julie," answered her fa- 
ther, tenderly. " You will think better upon that 
subject; you are too young to have felt such 
deep emotions as to render that step even rea- 
sonable. You may be grieved at present, Julie ; 
but such feelings will pass away with time, 
and I may yet see you me happy wife of some 
man of your own rank." 

" Never I" said Julie, in a firm but calm tone; 
"never, my dear father! Yesterday, with your 
permission and consent, I plighted myself to him 
whom I shall alwavs love, by every vow that he 
could ask me to make. I know that you will say' 
that we were all under an error ; it is very true ; 
and therefore I am sure Francis himself would 
free me from such vows, and will consent to my 
obeying you so far as in never thinking of a 
union that you disapprove of. But my own con- 
science will never set me free to wed another, 
and I call God to witness that I will never do it. 
If I do, may I never know a moment's peace 
here or hereafter !" 

"Julie ! Julie I" cried the count, trying to stop 
her ; but the words were pronounced, and there 
was something, both in the manner with which 
she uttered them, and in his previous knowledge 
of his daughter's character from her childhood 
upward, which taught the Count d'Artonne :hat 
those words were irrevocable. 

"What have you saidT* he exclaimed; but, 
before she could answer, the door of the saloon 
opened, and a lieutenant of the marechaussee 
entered, and advanced with his hat in his hand. 

" Monsieur le Comte d'Artonne," he said, " I 
am grieved at the task I have to perform ; but 
by order of the in(endant of police, I arrest you 
on the charge of murdering tne late Marquis de 
Bausse." 

The count turned deadly pale; and Julie, 
whose cup of anguish wanted but one drop more 
to make it over£>w, sank fainting at his feet 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It may seem strange that such an event as wo 
have related in the end of the last chaptershould 
have occurred at this early hour in the niominff^ 
when it is known that the Count d'Artonne had, 
on the preceding day, parted from the intendant 
with the greatest kinaness and apparent conB- 
dence existing between them. The intendani 
had accompanied him, when he took leave, to 
the verv bottom of the steps, pressed his hand, 
and bade him adieu with every token of regard 
and respect. It may be ask^i x^^V^^c^^'eci. >it«v^ 



Qnderstand that, if the claims of this young man \ a^emoon axA \\i^ i'cJOias?\xv% ^'k^^'^^v ^^^^^ 
»lio has started op be just, I can never bestow \ officer Yia^xiox \^twit^ ^o^^ '^^'^^^^'^'^'S'^^'W*. 

^, ..«. . — .r_ J _. .„ , . A ^^^ vne^Mced. \vvta xo ^xx^^^x ^^ ^^^:^^ ^,^cS 



/»or hand upon bim to whom it was promised 
^Jera mistake, Yoa mast not think of it." 
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thing of the k nd had taken place. He had. in- 
deed, been visited very early on the preceding 
morning, and several hoors befoie he saw the 
count, by Peter Neri, the valet of Monsieur 
d'Artonue ; who had taken the first opportunity 
of quarrelling again with Jean Maiais on the 
very night of his arrival, and who had been 
heard to swear that he would have revenge. 
But, as we have said, whatever was the charac- 
ter of the communication made bv the valet to 
the intendant, it occurred long before the inter- 
view between the latter and the count; and, to 
say the truth. Peter Neri had returned not very 
well satisfied with his reception, having been 
treated with some contempt, and given to under- 
stand that he was looked upon in the light of a 
rogue. 

All the great machines of the world, however, 
roll upon small wheels. In the evening of the 
day during which Francis de Langv and Julie 
d'Artonne had taken the long and happy walk 
we described some pages back, no less a person- 
age than Jean Marais, having strolled forth to 
the good town of Riom, was wandering along, 
through some of the old and not very much fre- 
quented streets, when he suddenly encountered 
the intendant of justice, police, and finance, 
walking along with a servant following him, 
/tarrying a cloak and sword. Jean at once rec- 
>ilected the great functionary, and, remembering 
(hat it was by his order he had been released 
from prison, very reverently took off his hat and 
made him a low bow. The intendant noticed 
him with a slight inclination, and was passing 
on; but suddenly he seemed to recollect him, 
paused, and beckoned him to come near. 

"Ah," he said, "are you not the man who 
was first accused by the Marchioness de Bausse 
of the murder of her son 1" 

"Yes, monseigneur," replied Jean Marais, 
with a low inclination, " I had that misfortune." 

" Has she taken you into her family again 1" 
demanded the intendant. 

" Oh dear, no," answered Jean Marais ; " I be- 
lieve, monseigneur, that she accuses me of the 
murder to this day, and says that you were very 
wrong to let me out of prison, for which I owe 
vou my most humble thanks." 

** She may find that I was right, not wrong," 
replied the intendant. " Have you yourself any 
cause to suspect any one of committing the mur- 
der 1" demanded the intendant ; "you may speak 
to me in confidence." 

" Oh dear, no, sir," exclaimed Jean Marais, 
whose opinion of informers in general was not 
very favourable ; " I never suspect any one." 

" Indeed !" said the intendant ; " you are very 
innocent." 

This was intended as a sneer ; but Jean Ma- 
rais felt it to be an insult, for he did not like the 
reputation of innocence at all. He only bowed 
his head, however, for the intendant was not a 
man to bandy words with; and the other pro- 
ceeded to inquire whether, to his knowledge, the 
late marquis had incurred the hatred or enmity 
of any one. 

" Why, sir, he was pretty fortunate in that 
respect," replied Jean Marais, with a peculiar 
fraile. 

'*How do you meani" said the intendant. 
" ! had heard that he did not live upon very 
i^)od terms with many people in the neighbour- 
nood." 

** That is just what I intended to imply," an- 
•w^yvv/ the raJet of Francis de Langy. 



'* Then why did you say he was fortunate u 
that respect V* inquired the great officer. 

"Because he tried hard to make everybody 
hate him," replied Jean Marais, "and he sue- 
ceeded to a miracle." 

*' Let me have no riddles, sir," said the iDtend-. 
ant, dryly, " for I am accustomed to trust the 
town jailer with a solution thereof! Did yoa 
ever hear of any quarrel or disagreement be- 
tween the marquis and the Coun^dTArtonnef 

" Never," answered Jean Marais, " bat about 
Mademoiselle Julie, and that was but a few 
words." 

" Indeed !" rejoined the iatendant, with an in- 
difierent air ; " and, pray, what was that about f 

" Why, Monsieur de Bausse, with his usual 
modesty," replied Jean Marais, "wished the 
count to promise him the hand oi Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne, and, when the count relbsed, he was 
very angry: upon which, Monsieur d'Artotfne 
remarked, that the hand of his daughter shoiM 
never be given to any licentious debauchee in 
the land. That he would not refuse her, if her 
own inclination led her that way, to any honoar- 
able and respectable gentleman; but the man 
who sought her must show that he was fitted io 
make a reasonable woman happy before he 
should have his consent." 

As far as it was possible for him to smile, the 
intendant did so on the present occasion (noi 
unmarked by Jean Marais), and replied, "A. 
very wise and sensible answer of the con&L 
Pray, in whose service are you now, my good 
friend 7" 

" In that of the young Count de Langy," said 
Jean Marais. 

"And is he down here ncwl" asked the in- 
tendant, with a look which did not express the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Now, Jean Marais was one of those men-' 
there are not a few of them in the world— whO| 
by the help of very slight indications — a word, a 
tone, a loot— read, with tolerable accuracy, what 
is passing in the hearts even of the cold and can- 
tious ; and he had not failed, on the present oc- 
casion, to discover a certain portion of the se- 
cret thoughts and purposes of the intendant 1^ 
must be remarked, loo, that the dry and austere 
tone of that personage, and the rebuke he had 
given him for his quaint method of expressing 
himself, had not particularly conciliated ^»J 
valet's regard ; so that he was very well inclined 
to say or do anything that might give the roj^ 
officer a certain degree of pain or annoyan<^ 
when it could be effected without the shgbt^^ 
possibility of offence. As soon, then, as he <*^*' 
covered, first, that the intendant had some vi^^ 
upon the hand of Julie d'Artonne, and, next, t"^* 
he was a little jealous of Francis de Langjr* 7 
determined to have the satisfaction of commt^ 
eating to him the news, which had speediljT 
come current in the Chateau d'Artonne, that, 
young lady was engaged to his master; ai "_ 
replied, accordingly, to the intendant's quest^ 
"Oh dear, yes, sir; he came down yesterc^ 
He is to marry Mademoiselle d'Artonne, ^ 
know." ^^ 

So far the news was true ; and, as no one ^ 
ever told him to keep it a secret, our friend f^^ 
was very well justined in retailing it ; but, ^ 
contented with the simple truth, Jean Marais^ 
solved to have a lash at the wound he had m^^ 
and he added, " They are to be married im^ 
diately, I believe." 

Ala's! Jean Marais knew not the full ex^ 
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the mischief that he did, as, indeed, is very madam," replied the officer; "I onJy know the 

Qerallv the case with those who inflict pain orders I have received, but not the motives of 

on others. Those few words, which he then thein." 

«red, caused the arrest of the Count d'Artonne, " Speak ! speak, D*Artonne !*' cried the count- 

d, as a consequence, all that long train of sor- ess, ** and tell them how false this is." 

ws and misfortunes which the rest of this book The count waved his hand sadly, but mado 

destined to recojrd. He had not even the sat- no reply ; and the officer added in a firm though 

iaction himself of seeing how far he had naor- respectful tone, " I cannot suiTer the count, 

ed and pained the intendant, for that officer madam, to converse with you farther. My 

IS always upon his guard against great emo- orders are to confine him to one chamber till 

ns; so that the words of Jean Marais produ- the intendant can arrive, and to allow him to 

i not the slightest change upon his counle- hoi^j ^q communication with any one whatso- 

nce, though, for the last three weeks, he had ^ygf » 

3n nourishing in his heart the scheme of uni- rj^^ Countess d»Artonne cast herself into her 

g himself to Mademoiselle dArtonne, and husband's arms, crying, " They cannot, they will 

1 buoyed himself up with very confident hopes, not be so cruel." 

J was silent, indeed, for the space of halt a „ jj j^ , , ^^^^ ,„ ^^ ij^^ ^^e count ; 

nute ; but he then replied quite calmly as if ,, » ^ j^ , though it may, not un* 

J matter had been one of the most perfect m- f,^Z^^x„ u^ „„;„„♦ t ^h tV^ ««/>!. TnHo . oKo 

ference, " Indeed ! Are they not very young 1" fr^aently, be unjust. Look to poor Julie ; she 

' Oh yes, monseVeur," replied Jeai Wis ; ^^^^^ "f ^ consolation m all ways. Be content 

.ut thi count anS countess approve of early ^o whose malice I owe this charge, of course I 

LTriaffes I believe " cannot tell ; but they cannot keep me separate 

* They kre quite right," replied the intendant; !P°« ^J^"* y^^^* "^X beloved wife. Nay, I must 

shall go over and offer my congratulations do as I am commanded. If I am permitted, sir, 

morrow " ^ « to choose the room where I am to be connned, 

He meant more than he said ; and, dismiss- " will be my own dressing-room ; I have book? 

J Jean Marais with an inclination of the head, there, which may amuse my mind." 

returned to the house which he occupied for "Assuredly, sir," answered the officer of the 

i time, and gave orders that the Count d'Ar- marechaussee ; "I do not wish to be in the 

ane should be arrested early on the ensuing least harsh, and doubt not you will soon prove 

oming, preparing to follow the officer to whom your innocence." 

! intrusted this unpleasant commission, for the They were words, of course, which had been 

irpose of taking advantage of anything that spoken a thousand times before to every gentle- 

ight occur in favour of his own views. man of a certain degree of wealth or station 

who had fallen into the hands of the honourable 

♦ thief- taker ; but, nevertheless, they were com- 

fortable to the ears of the Count d'Artonne, and, 

CHAPTER XXVI. gently withdrawing himself from his wife's 

fkiE Count d*Artonne folded his arms upon arm^, he proceeded to the chamber where he 

13 chest and gazed for several moments down was to remain a close prisoner till the arrival of 

[)on the ground. He took no notice of his the intendant. 

ioghter, thinking, perhaps, that it was as well The personage who had arrested him took 

le should be unconscious of all the painful especial care to examine the height of the win- 

lings that must take place around her ; or dow from the ground, and to see that a second 

srhaps it might be that his mind was so over- door, which conducteid into another room, was 

helmed in the depth of his own anguish that locked ; a third also caught his attention, but it 

B regarded not for the time the grief of others, opened merely into a closet from which there 

" Good Heaven ! what is the matter 1" ex- was no exit ; and, having satisfied himself on 

aimed Madame d'Artonne, entering the saloon; all these points, the officer retired, placing two 

the chateau is full of soldiers and archers !" of his men in the corridor to keep guard, 

ut, even as she spoke, her eye fell upon the Some four hours elapsed before the intendant 

licer of marechaussee, and then turned to ner made his appearance ; but, when he did so, he 

isband and her child ; the first still standing, found Madame d'Artonne at the door, called 

izing on the ground, as if he did not mark her forth by the sound of his carriage-wheels, and 

•trance ; the latter lying senseless on the floor eager to learn something more of the charge 

iiere she had fallen. Madame d'Artonne against her husband She had now recovered 

used in terror and surprise : ** What is the her composure in a degree ; but still the tears 

uter 1" she cried ; " gracious Heaven ! what rose in her eyes, as, after the first ceremonious 

the matter r* greeting, she inquired eagerly who had accused 

** It is my painful duty, madam," replied the Monsieur d'Artonne of such a crime, and what 

icer, " to arrest the Count d'Artonne on were the circumstances which could afford evec 

s charge of having murdered the Marquis de a pretence for his arrest. *' You know, Monsieui 

lusse." , rintendant," she cried, ** you know it must be 

** Nonsense !" exclaimed the countess, the false. You, a friend of the family, are well ac 

irm blood rising angrily into her still beautiful quainted with my husband's character, disposl- 

eck : " what ! the Count d'Artonne commit a tion, virtues, and high principles. You cannot 

irderl A man looked up to through the yourself suspect him for a moment !" 

lole country, not only for his virtues, but his The intendant listened to her with his usual 

nevolence ! Nonsense, I say, or rather cal- imperturbable air, calm, cold, but attentive 

iny ! This is the work of some enemy ! without the slightest appearance of sympathy 

In Henriette de Bausse have done this 1" but yet also without the slightest appearance of 

*' I reallv know nothing upon the subject, sternness. "My dear madawv" ^^ ■s.•^^'^x"•^•«s^ 
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tx>und, in this instance, to act as if I knew 
nothing of Monsieur d'Artonne at all. I have 
only to look upon him as an individual against 
whom a serious charge is brought, and to take 
the best means in my power of ascertaining 
whether that charge be true or false. You must 
excuse me for not entering upon any of the 
questions connected with this case until such 
time as all the preliminary evidence is collected. 
Thus much I must say as a magistrate. But, 
as a friend of your family, allow me to assure 
you that I am most deeply grieved to have 
caused so much pain and anxiety to persons I 
love and esteem, as the arrest of Monsieur 
d'Artonne must have produced; more espe- 
cially," he added, *' to have been obliged to do 
so, at a time when you were all probably in the 
midst of rejoicing over the approaching union 
of your daugt^er to young Monsieur de £angy." 

There was the slightest possible touch of sar* 
castic bitterness in his tone ; but Madame d^Ar- 
tonne did not remark it, and replied, with a sad 
shake of the head, '* You are mistaken, sir, you 
are mistaken altogether. Instead of coming to 
disturb joy and satisfaction, this event was des- 
tined to add sorrow to sorrow. Not an hour 
before, we had received the sad intelligence that 
the poor youth, for whom we all entertain so 
deep a regard, was likely to lose his rank and 
station altogether.*' 

** Indeed !" exclaimed the intendant, hurried 
into a stronger expression* of surprise than he 
usually permitted to visit his countenance; 
" how is that possible, madam 1 Is he an im- 
postor 1" 

** No ! ok no I*' replied the countess. " It is 
a long story I cannot tell now, Monsieur Tlntend- 
ant. He is the son of the nurse, it seems, 
substituted for the real child during their infancy. 
But tell me, sir, what do you propose to dol 
Surely, surely, you will not commit the Count 
d'Artonne to a prison V 

The intendant paused for a moment ere he 
replied. " That, madam," he answered at length, 
**must depend upon circumstances. It would 
be with the greatest regret that I did so ; and 
you may be sure that I will take the most 
favourable view of the case that it is possible to 
receive. My deep regard for the Count d'Ar- 
tonne would make any step against him as pain- 
ful to myself as to any of his own family ; so 
you have the greatest assurance of no unneces- 
sary severity occurring: but I must do the 
duties of my office, though with mildness ; and 
in the first place I shall have to examine accu- 
rately everv fact connected with this business." 

" Surely, Monsieur 1' Intendant," pursued the 
countess, thinking she perceived a softening of 
his tone, "surely, Monsieur I'lntendaut, the 
count's general reputation and high character 
must go for something in his favour 1" 

" Undoubtedly, madam, undoubtedly," replied 
the intendant, somewhat in contradiction to his 
former assertion; "primd facie, it is evidence 
that he could not commit such a crime. But I 
beg that you will retire for a little, leaving roe 
to pursue the necessary course of proceeding, 
and making your mind as easy as possible, 
knowing that the person who conducts the in- 
quiry is as well disposed to yourself and family 
as any man in all France. I will, in the first 
place, hold some conversation with the count 



himself. Monsieur Aubry, wnere is the Count 
d'Artonne 1" 

"This way, sir," said tlie officer of mar6- 
chaussee, who had come out with the countess ; 
and, while the countess retired to wait with 
fear and apprehension for the result of the pend- 
ing investigation, the intendant mounted the 
stairs and entered the dressing-room of the 
count. He remained alone with him for more 
than an hour and a hali^ and at the end ol' that 
time he called in the officer of marechaossee, 
and gave into his possession a number of letten 
and memoranda which he had found in the 
coont's dressing-room, bidding him take an exact 
list of them, and bring them to Riom thatniglit. 
He then spoke with Madame d'Artonne for a 
moment, and afterward made a general visit to 
every room in the house, opening the drawers 
and instituting a cursory examination of my 
papers that he found. The chamber of the Abbe 
Amonx was not exempt ; but there he discov- 
ered nothing. The good old man himself was 
seated in a large arm-chair, having one band 
supported by a sling, his head covered with 
bandages, and his brow somewhat disfigured by 
wounds not yet entirely healed. He was con- 
versing with Francis de Langy, and some writing 
materials lay before them, but nothing was writ- 
ten on the paper. The intendant bowed cere' 
moniously, and the abbe tried to rise from his 
chair to acknowledge the salutation, wtaieb 
Francis only returned by a very slight inclioatioo 
of the h^ad, and a look as stern and grave ai 
that of the functionary himself. 

" I am under the necessity of searching for 
papers, sir," said the intendant. " Perhaps yoa 
will allow this gentleman," pointing to a maa in 
a robe who followed him, ** to examine anj 
drawers or bureaux belonging to the Count 
d'Artonne." 

" They all belong to the count, sir," replied 
the abbe ; " but they contain nothing but mj 
property, which is so little in volume that the 
gentleman will not have much trouble in ^ 
perquisitions. Pray, let him proceed." 

** May I inquire, sir," said Francis de Langyi 
" if I can be permitted to see Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne 1 It will be a great satisfaction to m^ 
he continued, judging from the cold and unmoved 
countenance of the intendant that his reqn^' 
was about to be refused. ** I am about to retoro 
to Paris under very peculiar circumstances, and 
may probably never have an opportunity ^ 
seeing the count again. I wish, therefore!^ 
bid him adieu, and to thank him for mudi kiod* 
ness, as well as for intentions which he on^ 
entertained towards me, which other events bav0 
frustrated." 

The shadow of a smile came over the intend' 
ant's countenance ; and he answered at once» 
" From the want of confirmatory proofs agaitfsi 
the count, sir, I have determined to leave ^ 
in his own house, under surveillance^ until I bav6 
examined farther. He will remain confined to 
his own room properly guarded. But I have 
already informed the Countess d'Artonne 'that 
his valet and the members of his family will be 
permitted to visit him separately for half an hour 
at a time. I will give orders that you sh^ be 
treated as one of the family in this respect tiH 
your departure. Good-morning, sir ! Good- 
morning, Monsieur I'Abbe !" 
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*ranci6 de I^ngy bowed his head, and the 
mdant retired, leaving the greffier who had 
3mpanied him to conclade his examination 
lie Abbe Arnoux's room, which was soon ac- 
ipiished. The young gentleman then betook 
self to the window, and looked oat with a 
lard eye, and teeth set fast, in the effort to 
) down emotions which weie struggling for 
e vent. The abb^ gazed at him from time 
me, but said nothing ; and then, drawing the 
sr towards him, began to write with a feeble 
I. In about ten minutes the intendant*s 
iage rolled away from the terrace before the 
eau. The lieutenant of the marechaussee, 
a number of his troopers, followed shortly 
; and Francis de Langy then turned sud- 
f from the window, saying to the abbe, ** I 
; go and speak once more with the Countess 
tonne. I will be back again, my dear A*iend, 
shortly. Do not fear for me ; I will not 
way. Now that I know my fate, I am pre- 
1 to meet it ;" and he left the room. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

: the bottom of the stairs Francis de Langy 
the countess's pretty maid, apparently com- 
rom the saloon. The girPs eyes were red, 

she had been weeping ; but the moment 
law the young gentleman, she stopped, say- 
* Oh ! sir, I was coming to seek you." 
Vhere is Madame d'Anonnel" demanded 
cis, eagerly. 

ihe is with the count, sir," answered the 
" but Mademoiselle Julie is in the saloon, 
sent me to ask you to come to her. She 
2S to see you directly." 
e young gentleman passed on without re- 
urned up the narrow passage to the left, 
)pened the door of the room in which he 
been told he would find Julie. She was 
d at a table, with her head leaning on her 
, her face very pale, and her eyes anxious, 
10 trace of recent tears upon her counte- 
3. The moment she beheld Francis de 
y, she started up, ran to meet him, and cast 
If into his arms. 

•h . Francis," she exclaimed, while he held 
mderly to his heart and kissed her cheeic, 

must go to my poor father, hear what he 
9 say, and try to save him. I know you 
)rgive his unkindness of this morning, even 
lid speak harshly, now that he is in anguish 
istress." 

e did not speak harshly, dear Julie, for I 
)t see him," replied Francis ; " it was your 
*T informed me that he had come to the de- 

I expected, and she was telling me as 
r as such painful intelligence could be corn- 
sated, when the sigbt of the archers and 
3rev6t alarmed her. But, dear Julie, there 
e surely no real cause for fear in your 
*s case. You frighten yourself needlessly, 
sure." 

e hid ner eyes upon his shoulder, and he 
feel that she trembled violently, 
las!" she said, ''alas! ibfite is always 

for I^r, even with the insocent, where 
are enemies. But, ^ Francis," she con- 
, looking in his face, ** I most not, I cannot 
L 



talk to you upon this subject ; you must ^ee my 
father, you must speak to him. C)h ! I hope he 
will confide in you. Qo to him as soon as oiy 
mother leaves him— but stay with me tUl then 
Do not leave me by myself, Francis. I nevet 
was afraid of being alone before ; but now I feel 
as if my heart wouM break, when I am left in soli- 
tude to think over all the sorrow that has fallen 
upon us this day." 

" Leave you, dearest Julie 1" cried Francis de 
Langy ; " I will stay with you forever if I may 
But, alas ! that cannot be ; and I must soon quit 
you, never to see you again, and only to he&r of 
you, perhaps, as the bride of another." 

" No !" replied Julie, looking him firmly in the 
face, " no, Francis ; that will never be !" 

" You cannot tell, Julie, you cannot tell," re- 
plied Francis de Langy ; *' your father*s com- 
mands, your mother's wishes, will have weight 
with yon ; and think not that I will blame you, 
Julie. You have duties to perform to them, 
which must supersede all thoughts of me." 

*^No, Francis, no!" replied Julie again; '*] 
have duties certainly, but none that wiU make 
me give my hand to another. That is out of the 
question. I have told my father that it cannot 
be. I have sworn it in a way that can never be 
broken ; I have called down the wrath of God 
upon my head if I do. But let us talk of him, 
Francis. I can but think of him now, of the 
danger that he is in, of the grief that he must be 
suffering. Is there no possibility, Francis," she 
added, in a low voice, " is there no possibility of 
effecting his escape 1" 

" Good Heaven, Julie !" cried Francis, starting, 
"can such a proceeding be necessary! He 
surely can be in no peril !" 

" I know not, I know not," replied Julie d'Ar- 
tonne ; " he is betrayed and accused, I find, by 
those he trusted, Francis. My mother's maid, 
Marie, has just told me that she is sure Pierre 
Neri, his valet, has something to do with this 
matter, in consequence of a quarrel with your 
servant, Jean Marais. He was heard then to 
threaten that he would make his master repent 
the words he used, and yesterday he was absent 
at Riom during all the evening. I think she 
said he was seen going into the house of the in- 
tendant." 

In broken conversation like the above passed 
some twenty minutes more : painful it certainly 
was to both of them, and yet it was a consola- 
tion to be together. From the count to them- 
selves, and from themselves back again to the 
count, their words and thoughts wandered, in no 
very regular form, till at length the countess ire- 
turned with her eyes swollen with weeping. 
Sinking into a seat, Madame d'Artonne covert 
her face with her hands, exclaiming, "Gk> to 
him, Julie ! go to him ! He asks for you ;** and 
Julie sped away without reply. 

Francis de Langy remained with the countess, 
leaving her for some minutes to give free coane 
to the grief with which she was oppressed, and 
then offering her such consoIations-HSUch poor 
consolations — as words can afford. Alas ! they 
are poor indeed, for 

**I MTer yet did boar 
Thftt the bruised heart was peaced through the ear.** 

In moments of distress and anguish, at the 
time of deprivation and loss, in the bursting of 
the strongest and the dearest ties, in the houi 
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lit dismay and horror, there is but one comfort, 
one strength, one support, which the heart of 
man can receive; and against that, too often, 
his iron heart shuts the door, and stations the 
fiend Pride to guard the entrance against the 
friend who would console him. Who is that 
friend! Faith! the angel messenger of that God 
who may see fit to chastise, but of whose bounty, 
of whose mercy, tenderness, and love, man — ^re- 
bellious worm as he is — ^has no reason to enter- 
tain one doubt. 

Such feelings of faith, however, but too sel- 
dom are admitted into the human heart in the 
first moment of afiUction ; nor was it at all likely, 
in that day and in that country, that they should 
find ready access. Nevertheless, Madame d^Ar- 
tonne did strive to recollect, that whatever be- 
fell her was by the will of One all-wise and all- 
good, as well as all-powerful, and to derive from 
that conviction the high consolation which it is 
calculated to aflTord. 

" I know it is Grod's will, Francis,*' she said ; 
*' but yet this is terrible to bear. Still, I could 
endure it, if he himself did not seem so painfully 
depressed, so utterly crushed by this horrible 
and unjust charge. He, who was always famous 
for his courage and his fortitude seems now 
totally overwhelmed. You must not leave us, 
Francis, in this state. Indeed, you must stay to 
give us comfort and support. Do you think they 
will let you see the count 1 That dark, deceit- 
ful man said, * his own family — only his own 
family.' " 

** The intendant promised I should see him," 
replied Francis de Langy, " and has, I believe, 
given orders for that purpose. But why do you 
call him deceitful man, dear lady 1 He seems 
to me an unpleasant one, cold, supercilious, 
heartless; but—" 

"Oh! he is playing some deep game," cried 
the countess ; " I know not well what. If we 
did know, we might frustrate it. But, trust a 
woman's eyes to discover when a man is insin- 
cere ! She can always do it, Francis, when her 
own heart is not concerned. No, no ; there is 
something beneath, I am sure there is something 
beneath ; and, sooner or later, we shall discover 
what, to our cost." 

** How many of the marechausste are in the 
house?" demanded Francis de Langy, somewhat 
auddenly. 

"I know not," replied Madame d'Artonne; 
»* two, I believe. There is one at the door." 

" I will inquire," said Francis de Langy, and 
left the room. 

He found that three of the soldiers of the 
mar^chauss^e had remained to keep guard al- 
ternately ; and, in the short space of time which 
he was absent from the countess, reflection 
showed him that a plan which had struck his 
mind, for seizing upon the archers and setting 
the count at liberty, was vain. It would have 
been necessary, in order to execute it, to engage 
every servant in the house to aid ; and it was 
not to be hoped that they would all consent to 
encounter the certain punishment that must fall 
upon them. He therefore abandoned the idea 
almost as soon as it presented itself; and, re- 
tuining to the countess, he endeavoured to learn 
£rom her any additional facts in regard to the 
t/eaiA oftheMarquia de Bauaae. M»)ame d'Ar- 
tapue, however, appeared 16 be perfectly ignorant 



of everything, except that the marquis had been 
killed by a gun-shot wound, and that her husband 
was chargeid with the deed. 

But, as they conversed on the subject, manv 
circumstances in the past came back to thi^ 
mind of Francis de Langy, raising up vague 
doubts and apprehensions which had before pre- 
sented themselves to his thoughts, only to be 
banished as soon as received. They now, how* 
ever, assumed a more tangible form, and he fel 
himself compelled to look upon them carefulh 
and firmly. First, he recollected that it was on 
the very day of his arrival in Auvergne that the 
unhappy Marquis du Bausse had been missed. 
Next, he remembered that Julie d'Artonne had 
been found fainting within a very few yards of 
the spot where the body had been afterward dis- 
covered. Then he called to mind many things 
that had surprised him in her demeanour, much 
that had seemed strange in that of the count. 
To believe Monsieur d'Artonne guilty of so great 
a crime as the deliberate murder of his young 
relation was quite out of the question ; but yet 
it was evident there was something strange and 
unaccounted for in the whole business ; and the 
young man fell into more than one fit of musing 
while conversing with the countess and waiting 
for the return of Julie. At length the latter ap- 
peared ; and still, though she was sad and grave, 
her face showed no signs of tears. There 
seemed a deeper gloom on it than if her eyes 
had been streaming — a look of dark, painful 
anxiety, more terrible than any sorrow. 

** My father has much to speak to you about,^ 
she said ; *' go to him, dear Francis, go to him. 
I will stay with my mother till you come back. 
They will only let you remain half an hour, for 
the guard called me at the end of that time, and 
would not let me linger any longer." 

Francis de Langy hurried away and. mounted 
the staircase, at the top of which a passage led 
to the right and to the left, each again turning 
so as to form two parallel corridors, the one on 
the one side, the other on the other side of the 
house. Just at the top of the stairs was the 
chamber of the Abbe Arnoux ; and, alter pass- 
ing that, pn the right-hand side, the first door 
round the angle of the corridor opened into the 
dressing-room of the Count d'Artonne. Fran- 
cis de Langy had never been in it ; but he knew 
the direction in which it lay, and the guard at 
the door was a sufiicient indication. The man 
suflTered him to enter, merely saying, " You can 
stay for half an hour, sir, and no longer," and 
locking the door upon him as soon as he had 
passed. 

The Count d'Artonne rose, and came forward 
to meet him as soon as he appeared. His coun- 
tenance had regained all its calmness, though it 
was grave and sad. 

" Welcome, Francis !" he exclaimed, * wel- 
come ! Come and sit down at this side of the 
room, where they cannot hear us through the 
door. I have much to say, and but little time 
to say it." 

Francis de Langy followed him to the extreme 
end of the dressing-room, and sat down with 
him on a small sofa hear the window which 
looked into the court. 

** Now, Francis, listen to me," continued the 

count. ** I hope and trust that you will show 

\ yourself more geueTO\i:s \q me v.Yv^xvWi'aNe ^Vkic^'vra 
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mysnli to you. This morning, in the pride of 
my learty in the vanity of an unstained name 
and a long line of noble ancestors, I was pre- 
liared to retract my plighted word, and to refuse 
my daughter's hand even to the man I thought 
moat fitted to make her happy, because it had 
been accidentally discovered that his birth was 
not as high as my own. I overlooked every no- 
ble and every fine quality, and for a name sacri- 
ficed what was just and right. Now, Francis, 
my pride is humbled. Charged with a dark 
erime, lying under strong suspicion, uncertain — 
nay, very doubtful — that I shall be able to prove 
my innocence, I come humbly to you, and ask 
if you will take my child, if you will protect, 
support, love, and console her, whatever may 
happen to me.'* 

fVancis de Langy grasped his hand, with joy 
sparkling in his eyes which no words could ex- 
press. 

** To my life's end," he replied, ** to my life's 
end." 

The count looked down, saying, "Perhaps 
the one act of mine is as ungenerous as the 
other ; but still I must do it, Francis. Yet rec- 
ollect what it is you undertake. Recollect that 
I tell you I am doubtful— most doubtful— of be- 
ing able to prove my innocence, that my days 
nay end upon a scaffold, that shame and dis- 
grace may fall upon my family, that my child 
may lose, by the cruel law, fortune, rank, every- 
Ihing but her pure, high heart and noble spirit !" 

** Be that her dower !" replied Francis de 
Langy ; '* I ask no more of God or man." 

** Then she is yours," said the count, " and I 
im at peace on that score. Thank you, thank 
fou !" and he wiped away the tears from his 
?yes. 

" As far as I can make her happy," answered 
francis de Langy, " nothing shall be wanting ; 
ind though. Monsieur le Comte, I may not pos- 
sess the high fortune that I once expected, yet, 
IS the adopted son of Monsieur de St. Medard, 
( shall always have enough to maintain my be- 
loved wife in a station not inferior to her birth. 
But tell me. Monsieur d'Artonne, what can be 
done for yourself 1" 

'• Nothing," replied the count ; *< I am in the 
let of the fowler, and it is in vain to struggle 
dnd flap my wings." 

** But cannot we break the net V* asked Fran- 
cis de Langy. 

** I fear not," answered the count ; ** I see not 
how.it can be done. Would to God that it 
could!" 

" Then would you fly if it were possible V in- 
quired his companion. 

"Would IV* exclaimed the count, starting 
up ; and then, immediately sitting down again, 
he added, " ah ! young man, you little know." 

Francis de Langy paused for a moment in 
silence, and then, in a low, quiet voice, inquired, 
** Then am I to believe. Monsieur d'Artonne, that 
this charge against you is truel" 

" No, no, no !" cried the count vehemently ; 
" I am charged with murder. I am not guilty 
of murder! But many things can be proved 
against me," he continued, after a moment's 
thought, ** which will make it seem as if I were. 
T have not time to tell you the tale now ; but 
these facts, Francis de Langy, can be proved— 
t/fHt Martin de Baasse and I had quarrelled, that 



he wrote n^e word he was coming hither on tht 
day on which he died, that I went into the wood 
in which he was found at the very time that he 
must have been in it, that my gun had been dis- 
charged on my return, that my coat was stained 
with blood, and that I brought home no game 
with me." 

His voice sunk almost to a whisper as lit 
spoke, and, after a moment's pause, he adde^ 
" All this can be proved against me ; and, mor^ 
over, that by his death I succeed to the estates 
of De Baussee. I have naught to say in reply ! 
It is all true ; and it is more than probable that, 
in a trial such as that which must take place, 
some small circumstance, some minute fact 
upon which I do not calculate, will be found to 
con Arm this testimony, and, if there were a 
doubt before, to turn the scale against me. Ju- 
lie has talked of escape, but that is impos- 
sible." 

" If you could escape," asked Francis de Lan- 
gy, "would not the very fact of doing so banish 
you forever from your native landl" 

•• No," replied the count, " no. The king's 
pardon might be obtained." 

" Pardon !" said Francis de Langy ; ** then 
are you really guilty 1" 

•' Not guilty, young man," answered the count, 
somewhat sternly ; ** no, not guilty. It was in 
my own defence." 

A pause of several moments took place when 
the terrible truth was once told. Francis de 
Langy gazed sadly upon the ground without re- 
ply : not that he doubted the count's word ; net 
that it was possible for him to suspect a man 
whom he so much loved and esteemed, of any- 
thing like deliberate murder; but he saw at 
once how terribly the fact would aggravate the 
dangers and evils of his friend's situation. Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne, however, attributed his silence 
to a suspicion, and added, after gazing at him 
full in the face, " On my honour ! on my soul ! 
on my eternal salvatiqn ! Francis, I slew him 
accidentally in my own defence. Do you doubt 
me 1" 

" No, oh no," replied Francis de Langy, ta- 
king the count's hand ; ** but I am sad, because 
his death by your hand at all renders this busi- 
ness more perilous." 

** It is &8 perilous as it can be," answered the 
eount. 

" Well, then," said Francis, "there is nothing 
for it but to labour for your escape. I will do 
the best I can ; but I must have some one to 
help me, some one to consult with. Your valet, 
I fear, is not to be trusted." 

"The villain 1" exclaimed the count; "it 
was he who betrayed me. Do not let him come 
near me, Francis, or I shall dash his brains out. 
No, no : but your own servant — the man who 
saved you and Julie — he first was suspected of 
the deed ; he is clever, keen ; he himself es- 
caped from a prison, to avoid the wearing affxi- 
ety of moments such as these. ^' 

"I will speak with him, I will speak with 
him," answered Francis de Langy; "he wHl 
help me, I am sure. But I foresee an addition- 
al difllculty ; we shall have to blind this villaa< 
ous valet, «.wd, dQrab\.Ve»%,\C\^ ^^^-^-ax^V^^^V 

T\\© cwwA. *\iQcJ«L\vva \\RsA\ ^'-'^'^^^ ^^"^^L.. 
he aau\, ^* \wi Tiw«i\v «». Vl-c.^ ^;^^ ^^^'^ 
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. ry action of others, to use them for their own 
purposes. But surely he can be lured away 1" 

" I will try,** rejoined Francis de Langy, " I 
will try. Be you ready at a moment's notice, 
and belieTe me that I will do everything that 
man can do to set you free, be the risk what it 
may.** 

" Ajnd, whatever is the result,'* said the count, 
"you are Julie's husband! Is it not so, Fran- 
cis!'* 

** On my honour!** replied Francis de Langy. 
**0h! it you knew how I lore her, you would 
not doubt it.'* 

" And no word of reproach," continued Mon- 
sieur d*Artonne, " no cold look at the daughter 
of the criminal will ever darken the sunshine of 
her home 1 Do you promise me, Francis 1" 

** On my. life," replied the young man, warm- 
ly ; " I will lore her and cherish her to the very 
•ast hour of my existence.** 

As he spoke, the door was unlocked, and the 
guard put his head in, saying, '* The time is up, 
sir ; you must come away.** 

" Already r* exclaimed Francis de Langy; 
but, knowing that it was vain to resist, he bade 
the count adieu, and retired. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The thoughts of Francis de Langy, when he 
quitted the chamber of the count, were all in a 
state of wild confusion. To set him free, if pos- 
sible, he had determined, and to make every ef- 
fort for that object at all risks, and whether 
successful or not; but what plan to pursue, or 
how to begin, puzzled him ; and, ere he had de- 
scended the stairs, innumerable schemes had 
passed through his mine!, cast aside as soon as 
they presented themselves. Should he try to 
corrupt the guard, was tlie first question he 
asked himself; and, as he passed the man who 
was keeping watch at the door, he scanned his 
countenance anxiously, to see if he could derive 
anv encouragement from its expression. It was 
cold, stern, and somewhat contemptuous: ^he 
look of one long habituated to deal with scenes 
of crime and sorrow, hardened and acuminated 
by the anguish and vice which he was accustom- 
ed to contemplate. There was no hope there ; 
and Francis de Langy recollected that, even if 
one of these archers could be gained over, it 
would be necessary to bribe the rest also, for it 
was too well known that they were universally 
spies upon each other. 

He then asked himself whether the count's 
escape could not be effected by the windows of 
his Tooip. He had remarked that there were 
no bars upon it, nor did any other obstacle exist 
which could prevent his egress ; and, after turn- 
ing several more plans in his thoughts, this was 
the one on which his mind at length rested. In 
the mean while, however, he hurried towards 
the saloon in the hopes of finding Julie and Ma- 
dame d'Artonne there ; but it was vacant, and, 
on inquiring, he learned that the grief and anxi- 
ety of the countess had at length overpowered 
lior, and that she had been carried insensible to 
her room. 
His next care was to seek Jean Marais ; and, 
having found bim, though not without some dif- 
oeaHjr..~ror the whole houae was in a state of 



confusion impossible to describe— the called hni 
to his own chamber, and set him to perfoim 
some trifling service, while he turned in hit 
mind the best manner of opening the subject of 
the count*s escape to the valet. Jean Marais, 
however — who, a^ the reader is alrea^ aware, 
had all his senses in a state of constant activi- 
ty — saved his master a great deal of trouble by 
the rapidity and accuracy of his combinations. 
He spread out some of his clothes as he bad 
been directed; he rubbed the outtons with a 
piece of leather ; he wiped the hilt of his sword, 
which lay upon the table ; and still, as he did 
,80, he looked at Francis de Langy with an in- 
quiring expression of countenance, seeming to 
calculate what was passing in his thoughts, and 
arriving, step by step, at his own conclusions 
thereupon. 

Now, had Jean Marais been influenced by the 
usual policy of persons of his class, and actuated 
by the desire of making the most of his servi- 
ces, he would, in all probability, have left his 
master to find some way of -breaking the matter 
to him as best he could. H« wouM have held 
back at every step, enlarged upon the difllcul- 
ties, and enhanced the value of his assistance 
by the trouble of obtaining it. But Jean Marais 
was a good-natured sou^ with what one may 
term a necessity of exertion upon him, which 
never suffered his energies to slumber; and 
happy it was when the object presented to tbem 
was praiseworthy, for they were certain of be- 
ing employed somehow. He had a spice of van- 
ity, too, in regard to his tavoirfaire^ which len- 
dered him always anxious to show his dexterity 
in everything; and, in the present instance, 
several motives made him desirous of doinf 
something for the service of the Count d'Ar- 
tonne. Gratitude was not amoig the least; 
for, notwithstanding a good man}, faults and a 
good many follies, the heart of Jeaiv Marais was 
more sound than his principles, and the experi- 
ence of much harshness and bard treatment 
through life had rendered him but the more sen- 
sible of kindness. After having worked away 
in his vocation, then, for several minutes, he 
could resist his inclination to speak no longer ; 
and, looking up in his master's face, he said, 
'* This is an awkward business, sir." 

" Very painful indeed, Jean Marais,*' replied 
Francis de Langy. *' I wish to Heaven some- 
thing could be done to serve the count*' 

** So do I, sir," rejoined Jean Marais ; ** and I 
wish I could do it ; fori have a great notiop that 
I have had a hand in putting him in his present 
situation." 

Francis de Langy started, and gazed at him 
with surprise. " How so 1" he exclaimed, with 
9ome degree of sternness. '* You surely never 
dared to charge him with this — " he was about 
to have added the word ** crime," but he hesi- 
tated* and then substituted " deed" in its place. 

** Oh dear, no, sir,** answered Jean Marais. 
**I met the intendant in Riom yesterday, and 
he asked me a great many questions about tliis 
business, to all of which I gave him answers 
out of which he could as much draw information 
as you can suck honey out of a straw •, but, be- 
fore I left him, I thought I would gire him some- 
thing to go to sleep upon ; and so I told him yoi 
were going to be isi«n\e(iL \o >i«AemQSaR\V& d' Ai^ 
tonne." 
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that I hare committed, not those that x am go- 
ing to commit ;" and away he went, closing the 
door after him, and carrying with him Francis 
de Langy's sword, a roquelaure, and two or three 
other articles of apparel. 

** A thousand piardons, Monsieur TAbbe,' he 
said, as he entered the ^ood ecclesiastic's room ; 
" but, if you are not usmg the large closet here^ 
I wish you would let me put these things in it.*' 

" Certainly, Jean, certainly," replied the abbe, 
raising bis eyes from a book he was reading, and 
dropping them again immediately. " Put them 
anywhere you like." 

Jean entered the closet, and remained there 
for two or three minutes; during which time 
Monsieur Amoux heard sundry nocks and 
thumps, which somewhat disturbed him in his 
studies. 

" I wish you would make less noise, my friend 
Jean," he said, in a mild tone. **My head is 
still very sensible of any harsh sounds." 

" Ay, sir," answered Jean Marais, coming out 
of the closet and regarding him with a look of 
interest, *' it is all for want of fresh air. I heard 
you say yesterday you were longing to get out ; 
and, if you could but take a turn or two, you 
can't imagine how refreshed and strengthened 
you would feel. I was just knocking, to see if I 
could drive a nail in, to hang up the cloaks and 
things." 

** I should like to get out very much," said the 
Abbe Amoux, his mind naturally dwelling upon 
his own sensations ; ** but I could not walk above 
a few hundred yards." 

"Oh! ifor that matter, there is the rolling- 
chair," replied Jean Marais, " which was made 
to draw the countess about when she was ill 
some years ago. Such a fine day as this you 
might well get out " 

"Do you think so, Jean 1" asked the abb6, 
with the timidity of an invalid. 

" I do, indeed," answered Jean Marais. *' I 
will go and speak to Monsieur de Langy about 
it ;" and thus saying, he quitted the room. 

But, ere he returned to that of Francis de 
Langy, he bent his steps to the corner of the 
corridor, where the guard was pacing up and 
down, and amusing himself by alternately shoul- 
dering and grounding his musket. 

" Come, come," cried Jean Marais, iii a rough 
tone ; ** I wish, Master Archer, you would make 
less noise. You were not put here to disturb 
the whole house ; and you forget the Abbe Ar- 
noux, who is in that n^xt chamber, is just re- 
covering from a severe illness. He can't bear 
your stamping and thumping." 

"Then he may change his room," said th« 
soldier, insolently. " I shall keep guard in the 
usual manner, whether he likes it or not." 

Jean Marais turned away, muttering "Co- 
quinV* loud enough to meet the man's ears; 
and the archer, of course, stamped ten timea 
louder than before. 

" It will do, it will do," cried Jean Marais, at* 
ter he had entered the room of Francis de Langy 
and shut the door, " it will do ; and I will take 
him out before all their faces ib the bro&d day- 
light !" 
" Come, speak reasonably^" said Ft«j\<»& 48^ 



'* WeQ !" said Francis de Langy ; " but what 
•as that to do with this affair t" 

•♦Why, bless my soul, sir!" cried Jean Ma- 
rais, ** don't yon see that he wishes to marry her 
himself 1 Why, it is as plain as the Grand Puy ! 
Have you not remarked how sweetly he used to 
ialk to the count, how soft he looked whenever 
ae mentioned her name? He smiled, sir — he 
ictualiy ftmiled twice while he was talking to 
Madame d'Artonne ; a thing that never happen- 
t3d to him in his life before. Oh ! sir, that is the 
cause of all the mischief." 

A new light broke on Francis de Langy. 
"The villain !" he muttered. " If such be his 
motives, he is worse than a murderer himself ! 
And now, Jean, what can be done to remedy 
this misfortune 1 I see you are willing to do 
vour best. What can be done, I say 1" 

"Right willing I am, sir," replied Jean Ma- 
rais, *< to do anything in the world ; but first I 
must know what is wanted of me. You see, sir, 
the Count d'Artonne's feelings may be very dif- 
ferent from mine. I don't enjoy a long impris- 
onment ; I would rather have two rooms to walk 
in than one ; I don't like an archer at the door ; 
I am fond of stretching my legs on the side of 
the mountain, and have no objection to ramble 
by a clear stream. Monsieur d'Artonne may 
like to remain where he is, or may have a fancy 
for the prison of Clermont ; but, if I were in his 
situation, I should wish the archers good-morn- 
ing, and be out of the Chateau d'Artonne before 
vne o'clock to-morrow, at which time I heard 
iie intendant say he would come back again." 

" And so would the Count d'Artonne, if it 
were possible!" said Francis de Langy, with 
emphasis. " Now then, Jean Marais, how is it 
to be effected 1 The count is as anxious to es- 
cape IVom imprisonment as you could be. He 
can return to stand his trial, or pursue what 
course he. likes afterward ; but — " 

" Oh ! I have nothing to do with that," cried 
Jean Marais ; " that is his afl!kir : and, as to get- 
ting out,. we'll manage it some way." 

'* I have been thinking," rejoined Francis de 
r«angy, " that we might get him out of the win- 
dow during the night." 

" Lord bless your soul, sir !" exclaimed Jean 
Marais; "you forget the window is on the 
steep side of the chateau. It is fifty feet from 
the ground at least, and there is not a ladder fit 
for anything but getting down apples and wal- 
nuts in the whole place. The highest of them 
18 twenty feet ; and, as to making one, that's out 
of the question. No, sir, no ; that wont do." 

** Is there any possibility of bribing the guard V 
asked Francis de Langy. 

" They would take the money, and send off 
messengers to the intendant," answered Jean 
Marais. " One might make them drunk, or stu- 
ltify them, perhaps, if one had anything to put 
into their drink. No : leave it to me, sir, leave 
it to me," he added, confidently ; " I'll undertake 
to get him out. Let me see ! How does the 
abbe's room lie with hisl Stop a minute here, 
and I'll be back directly." 

** Stay, stay," cried Francis de Langy. '' Not 
a word to the abbe, mind ! His religious scru- 
ples might make all knowledge of the matter 

painfcltohim." I Langy. "VJYv«X^\^^5iV ^, ^_ 

''llsamed long ago, sjr,"replied Jean Marais, \ **TViec\oaet\iv\\v^tk\i\s»%x^\s^r ^«s^^^ 
'hti' abagb, "never to confess anj but the sioa \ lAataia. «UVw\iefeTi,^\^5ws^^S^V^v^^«^^ 
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a passage from one room to the other — from the 
abbe's room into the count's dressing-room ; and 
it is only blocked up with wainscot. One panel 
taken out, and — " 

** He is safe !" cried Francis de Langy. 

" Not quite," answered Jean Marais. " We 
have many another thing to do before he can be 
oalled saie. We must make Monsieur TAbbe a 
ool without his knowing it ; we must blind this 
Peter Neri ; we must find means to cut out the 
panel without noise ; but the less you have to 
do with it, Monsieur le Comte, the better. Just 
you condescend to act under my directions ; and 
then you can conscientiously say, if you are 
asked, that you had no hand in it. I^eave it to 
me, leave it to me. Monsieur ; and, if I fail, call 
me a fool." 

"Well," replied Francis de Langy, "I am 
very willing ; for I am sure, Jean Marais, I can 
trust both to your zeal and ingenuity. What is 
the first thing I have to dol" 

** Go and coax the good Abbe Amoux to go 
out and take the air for a quarter of an hour in 
Madame d'Artonne*s rolling-chair," answered 
Jean. "Old Joseph — good old Joseph — will 
draw it with all his heart ; for he offered when 
he showed me the chair." 

" But is the abbe able 1" said Francis. 

" By the great St. Come, you must make him 
able !'* replied Jean Marais, and then added, 
" Oh yes, sir, he's quite able. It will do him a 
great deal of good. You walk quietly by his 
side, and talk to him. He'll be so much better, 
you can't think. Be quick about it, for I have a 
great deal of work to do before night." 

" You will get the count out in the darkness, 
of course 1" said Francis de Langy. 

^'Pardicy no!'* cried Jean Marais. "See 
what these young hands are ! You would ruin 
all in half an hour. No, no, no, master of mine ; 
in the broad daylight, under their noses, to-mor- 
row morning about eleven o'clock. But you go 
and get the abbe out ; we have no time to lose." 

Francis de Langy did as he was required; 
and he found the abbe not only willing, but ea- 
ger, to taste the fresh air; for. since Jean Marais 
had hinted the possibility of his so doing, which 
he had never dreamed of before, that longing 
thirst for the free breath of heaven came upon 
him, which every one must have experienced 
who has endured a tedious fit of sickness. 
Everything was speedily prepared ; the chair 
brought to the door ; and the abbe, in his black 
soutane^ with a large cloak thrown over his 
shoulders to guard against cold, his head still 
retaining some bandages and plaisters, and sur- 
mounted by an immense three-cornered hat, de- 
scended the stairs, leaning on the arm of Fran- 
cis de Langy, and passed one of the marhchaus- 
sie in the hall. 

" Who is that 1" said the archer to a servant 
near. 

" Oh ! that is the Abbe Arnoux," answered 
Peter Neri, who stood behind, evidently marking 
everything that took place ; and Francis and his 
companion proceeded unquestioned. 

The abbe was comfortably seated in the chair ; 

and old Joseph the servant was beginning to 

draw it on, when Julie d'Artonne, with her 

.bright g)08sy hair flowing over her face and 

Jteak, mn out, and laid her hand upon her !o vol's 

MO, Baying, **Okl Frmcis, I was looking foT\ 



you. My mother is somewhat better, ana would 
wish to see you in her room, now you have 
spoken with my father." 

" I will come to her as soon as ever I return, 
dear Julie,'* replied Francis de Langy aloud ; and 
then dropping his voice, he added, in a whisper, 
" I am executing, my beloved, part of a plan for 
your father's escape. I shall not be long gon<;." 

Julie fixed her eyes with an inquiring look 
upon the chair, which the old servant was now 
drawing on, and in which sat the abbe, so much 
mujQled up that Julie could scarcely see his face. 

" Oh ! Francis," she asked in a low tone, " is 
that he 1" 

" No, no," replied Francis de Langy, " thai is 
the abbe. We are only taking our precautions 
beforehand. Go in, dearest girl, and I will be 
back as soon as possible." 

The Abbe Arnoux enjoyed his airing very 
much ; but in about half an hour he felt fatigued, 
and they returned to the house. In the hall they 
found the countess's pretty maid, who made a 
low and reverend courtsey to the abbd, saying, 
" Madame thinks, monsieur, that you would 1^ 
more comfortable, and have better air, if you 
were in a larger room; so she ordered me, 
while you were gone, to remove your things to 
the chamber Monsieur de St. Medard used to 
have." 

" The countess is most kind and considerate," 
replied the abbe ; " and, though the room was 
a very comfortable one, I dare say the change 
will be beneficial to me. Which is the wav, m j 
child 1" 

" This way, sir, this way," said the maid ; 
and good Monsieur Arnoux was soon led to his 
new chamber. 

Weary with the exertion of the day, the abbe 
retired almost immediately to bed ; and he re- 
marked that during the evening his coffee was 
brought to him, and the arrangements of his 
room made, either by the countess's own «c7u- 
hrtiUy or the faithful old servant of the family, 
Joseph. 

In the mean time, Jean Marais had not been 
inactive. No sooner had the abb6 quitted his 
chamber than he had entered it with some more 
clothes upon his arm ; a precaution which, per- 
haps, he need not have taken, as he met no one 
by the way, and was screened from the bow ol 
the archer by the angle of the corridor. Jean 
Marais, however, knew that the slightest neglect 
is sufficient to ruin a goodly enterprise ; and the 
eyes, ears, and understandings of the police in 
all countries, except England, being more active 
than those of other people, he certainly had 
cause to apprehend that, if it were possible, his 
proceedings would be marked and discovered. 

The archer at the door of the Count d*Artonne 
was by no means the most obtuse of his class ; 
and between him and Jean Marais there was 
likely to be a keen encounter of their wits befor« 
the one could deceive the other. He had nol 
seen the valet enter the abba's room , but, be 
fore the latter had been there five minutes, thf 
worthy guard's ears caught a sound that he did 
not approve of, and he instantly opened the dooi 
of the count's chamber and looked in suspicious- 
ly. Monsieur d'Artonne was seated at a table 
writing ; and, raising his head sternly, he asked, 
"What do 'yow wa^vt V 
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-* No, I did not," answered the count, and the 
trcher withdrew. 

Dut be was not satisfied ; and, walking round 
Ihe angle to the door of the abba's loom, he 
knocked with his knuckles for adooission. There 
was no answer, and he thrust his head in. The 
room was quite vacant, the window open, and 
Gver3rthing bearing so still and empty an aspect, 
that the man was deceived, and returned to bis 
post 

No part of his proceedings, however, had been 
unmarked by Jean Marais : he had heard through 
the panel the brief conversation between the 
archer and the count ; he had heard the abbe's 
door open, and judged with the utmost nicety 
what was passing in the soldier's mind. The 
moment the man was gone, he issued forth from 
the closet in which he had ensconced himself, 
and with a noiseless step quitted the room, crept 
along the passage, and held a brief conversation 
with the countess's pretty maid, whom he found 
in her mistress's antechamber ; for, full of the 
importance of his task, there was no place into 
which Jean Marais would not have entered in 
pursuit of his object. The maid and he by this 
time seemed to understand each other perfectly : 
their conversation was carried on in whispers, 
and she appeared to agree most readily to all he< 
said, ending with the assurance that she would 
Jo anything he liked to tell her. 

" Well, then, my dear Marie," he added, " the 
first thing to be done is to get the coffee-grinder : 
JO under the window of the corridor, opposite 
to the count's door, and grind away with all 
four might, and as much noise as ever you can 
make, for the next half hour.** 

"The coffee-roaster will be better," replied 
the girl, who seemed to have an intuitive per- 
ception of what Jean Marais wished to effect ; 
" for then he'll smell it, as well as hear it. Be- 
sides, it squeaks, and the other does not." 

" Please yourself about that matter, Marie," 
answered Jean Marais : *' only make haste, and 
be ready to meet the abbd as he comes back." 

In a few minutes after, the archer heard 
sounds somewhat similar to those which had 
called his attention before. At first they seemed 
to proceed from the same quarter ; but the next 
minute his notice was attracted by some fra- 
grant odours coming through the window of the 
corridor near which he sat, and, looking out, he 
perceived a maid very busy roasting coffee. 

"Ah! that was what I heard,'* he said to 
himself; and, discovering that the maid was 
young and pretty, he opened a conversation with 
her in a low voice. 

Marie showed herself noway coy, but went 
on grinding and coquetting in a spirit that would 
do hol^our to any of her race ; so that, if Adam 
forgot his duty for a woman and an apple, the 
exempt seemed on the high road to do the same 
for a woman with some coffee-berries. In the 
meanwhile, Jean Marais continued in the closet, 
to which hs had gone back; and when some 
Mme after he met his master, seeking the cham- 
ber of the Countess d*Artonne on his return 
froQi walking by the side of the abbe's chair, 
lean whispered, with a grin, " It is done !" 

" What 1** said Francis de Langy. 

"Cutting the panel,** replied Jean Marais, 
holding up a smaU steel saw, and concealing it 
^^fc immediately: **il is aJJ sawn round but 
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the eighth of an incn at each corner, and wants 
only the touch of a thumb to drive it into the 
count's room." 

*' But will it not fall with a terrible noi^e V 
asked Francis de Langy. 

"Ay, sir, it might," answered Jean Marais, 
"if I had not as much foresight as Marshal 
Turenne. I screwed a- brass peg into it before 
I began ; so that I can hold it up with one hand, 
while I push it in with the other. Everything 
being thus prepared, we must wait for the exe- 
cution till to-morrow morning ; and, in the mean 
time, I must incapacitate Master Peter for acting 
the spy any more. Pray, sir, where was it you 
walked to yesterday morning V* 

" To the cottage of your friend*s father, An* 
toine Bure," replied Francis de Langy, some 
what surprised at his abrupt question. 

"I wish you would ride there to-morrow 
morning," said Jean Marais, " and wait till you 
have a messenger from me. Take the count*s 
best and strongest horse. Do you understand, 
sirr* 

" I think I do," answered Francis de Langy. 
"But I will speak more with you afterward, 
Jean ; I am now going to the countess.** 

" Say not a word, sir,'* whispered Jean Marais, 
eagerly ; " never tpJl a man's wife how he's go- 
ing to make his escape.'* 

" Why noti" asked his master. 

" Why, you have a thousand chances to one 
against you," said Jean Marais : " she may love 
him too much, she may love him too little, and, 
at all events, she is sure to wish to take leave of 
him ; and then you have fainting-fits, and hys- 
terics, and all that sort of thing ; then he stays 
to see her recover, and she clings round his neck, 
and sobs very loud ; and then the guard pokes 
in his head, the plot*s discovered, the prisoner 
guarded ten times more strictly than ever, and 
those who were helping him to escape are locked 
up and punished. No : you may tell Mademoi- 
selle Julie to-morrow morning, if you like ; and 
perhaps it would be as well if she were to ride 
with you.'* 

" But why, if I inform her, may I not inform 
the countess 1" said Francis de Langy. 

" For half a dozen good reasons,** answered 
Jean Marais: "first. Mademoiselle Julie is ip 
love, and that always makes a woman a hero- 
ine, as long as it lasts ; then, in the next place* 
I am sure you would tell her whether I consent- 
ed or not, and so there is no use of refusing. 
Besides, I think, if she goes with you, it will 
cover your going, especiadly if you can get her 
to be very gay and cheerful this afternoon. But 
I will come to you in your own room about nine, 
sir, and we will talk about all the rest. I must 
beat Peter Neri to a jelly to-night ; so I have 
some work before me.'* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"What is this Julie tells mel" asked tho 
Countess d'Artonne, raising her head as Franciir 
entered the room. " Oh ! Francis, will you eva 
be able to effect it V* 

upon tVv\a svjfe^^X. ^^m^\siQ«t >XNaX ^'^ ^R^*- 
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word OTcrheard, the least igitation shown, 
would ruin everything. Suffice it that I have 
seen Monsieur d'Artonne, that I know his views 
and wishes, and that with the most devoted zeal 
and eagerness I am endeavouring to execute 
them.*' 

<* But cannot I see him before he goes !'* in- 
quired Madame d*Artonne. 

"Indeed," answered Francis de Langy, "I 
should thin^ it better not. Could you, my dear 
madam, so command yourself as in no degree 
to give way to your feelings 1 Remember upon 
how small a point his safety may depend, and 
then judge whether any gratification of your 
affection for your husband ought to be put in 
competition with his safety.** 

** I can command my feelings, and I will,** re- 
plied Madame d*Artonne : ** I should like much 
to see him, Francis ; but, if it be indeed neces- 
sary, I will forego that satisfaction. I will do 
anything, everything, for his sake.** 

"WeU, then, my dear madam,** replied the 
young gentleman, " you must, in the present in- 
stance, trust entirely to me : if there be a possi- 
bility of your seeing Monsieur d*Artonne, you 
shall do it ; but if not, you must take my word 
for it that his safety would be compromised by 
the attempt. In short,** he added, with a smile, 
** you must spoil me for the next four-and-twen- 
ty hours, and so must Julie, too ; for the first 
thing I have to ask is, that she would take a 
long ride with me to-morrow morning.** 

"Indeed!" said Madame d*Artonne, with 
some surprise. "But ought she to be absent 
long, Francis, with her father in such a situa- 
tion?** 

"She must be absent, I am afraid, several 
hours,** replied Francis de Langy ; " for, though 
I shall accompany her out on horseback, I shall 
have, I think, to return on foot** 

"Oh! I comprehend, I comprehend,*' ex- 
claimed Madame d*Artonne, while a glad smile 
brightened Julie*s face. "Yes, Francis, yes; 
we will trust to you for the time in everything.*' 

" Ay,** cried Julie ; " and not only now, but 
always. It was my father's last commands to 
me to-day to look to him for protection and sup- 
port, both for you and for myself, my dear moth- 
er; and where else, indeed, could I lookT* 

"D*Artonne mentioned something of the 
same kind to me also,** replied the countess ; 
"hut I was agitated, and scarcely marked it ; it 
was so contradictory, too, to what he said in the 
morning.** 

"Yes, my dear mother,'* answered Julie; 
«< but do we not see here, in Auvergne, one sin- 
gle hour cover the brightest sunshine and the 
richest harvest, with clouds and storms, ruin 
and desolation? Such has been my father's 
fate, dear mother." 

"And he is glad to take shelter, madam," 
said Francis de Langy, "even in an humble 
cottage. What I mean is, he is willing now to 
receive assistance which this morning he might 
have despised." 

" Oh no, no, Francis !" cried Julie, " couple 
not such a word with your own name : never 
did he despise you in any way ; he always lov- 
ed and esteemed you, or he never would have 
promised you his daughter. It was but preju- 
dice that interfered, and it has been scattered 
I7 the Srst toncYi of misfortune. But tell us. 



Francis, what is to be done next 1 What meani 
have been taken for my father's escape 1 * 

" I could explain them but imperfectly," re- 
plied Francis de Langy ; " and I believe it \vili 
be better not to attempt to do so at all. The> 
are in the hands of one to whose sJiill and t« 
whose zeal I can fully trust. I suspect that a0 
is prepared, and that at an early hour to-mor- 
row the count will be free. In the mean time, 
I think it would be wise for us to affect a cheer- 
ful air, to assume that the charge is vain and 
ridiculous, and to make everything, as far as 
possible, resume its ordinary course.'* 

"I cannot, I cannot!** said the countess: 
" with my mind so full of deep anxiety, trem- 
bling every instant for what the next instant 
may bring forth ; I cannot cover t)ver the emo* 
tions of my heart by any veil thick enough to 
hide them. I fear, too, my bodily frame woold 
give way. You, Julie, go with Francis, and do 
your best to make light of the matter. Your 
hearts are young and buoyant. I will remain 
here, and seek consolation and hope in prayer." 

" It is but, my dear madam,** said Francis de 
Langy, " that by our conduct to-niglit we mqr 
excite no suspicion on account of our cocdoct 
to-morrow. If we seem overwhelmed with 
sadness now, these archers — who, depend npos 
it, are watching us keenly — ^may think it extn- 
ordinary that Julie and I should ride out bo 
soon." 

The Countess d'Artonne fully agreed to her 
young friend*s views, and urged him to do er- 
erything to blind the eyes that were spying upon 
their proceedings. She even suggested that it 
would be better for Julie and her lover to walk 
out in the park that evening ; and it was ulti- 
mately agreed that they should do so, though 
not imm^iately. After a protracted conversa* 
tion, Francis descended with Julie to the dining* 
room, where they sat down together to the af^ 
temoon meal, and endeavoured, even in the 
presence of the servants of the chateau, to ap> 
pear as cheerful and unconcerned as possible. 

They both remarked that the men who waited 
upon them bore a difi!ereht demeanour from that 
which they usually displayed. It was not that 
they were inattentive^ but the usual service ol 
the table did not go so smoothly as was custom- 
ary in the well-oi^ered household of the Count 
d'Artonne. Julie attributed it, in her own mind, 
to the anxiety of attached domestics for a kind 
and amiable master ; but Francis de Langy, 
who knew that the schemes of Jean Marais 
were likely to extend themselves to the lower 
branches of the establishment, could not help 
being apprehensive lest something shonld have 
gone wrong. At length, when the dessert was 
set upon the table, and with it some fine wmc 
from an estate of the count's in the neighbo^ 
ing province, the young gentlecnaa directed old 
Joseph, who acted as sommelicft to ask the aroh« 
er in the vestibule if he would not cake a glass 
of the Burgundy. 

"That he will, sir, I dare say," implied Jo. 
seph, " for he did not seem much to reiish the 
small wine at supper." 

The archer verified the servant's antioip» 
tions ; and, as soon as he had received the in- 
vitation, entered the dining-room, with a low 
inclination to Julie, and a somewhat familiar 
nod to Francis de Langy. 
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Here," said Francis, filling his glass, «*here 
te something to dnnk to the speedy liberation 
3f the count, my friend." 

" With all my heart, sir !" replied the man ; 
•* though, if I had such Burgundy as this every 
day," he added, as he tasted it, "1 should wish 
Uini to be long nnder surveillance.''^ 

" I suppose that will not be the easel" rejoin- 
ed Francis de Langy, in an inquiring tone ; " what 
do you think, my good friend 1" 

The man grinned, as an intimation that he 
anderstood the young gentleman's intention of 
drawing his opinion from him unawares; but 
he replied, good-humouredly, " I trust not, sir ; 
I trust not : I dare say he has done nothing to 
deserve it, and, if so, hell soon be free." 

"Well, then, Julie,** said Francis, turning to 
bis fair companion, " there can be no improprie- 
ty, I am sure, in yoar taking a walk out in the 
park, or a ride either." 
' " Oh, pardiet no !" cried the archer, who was 
qoite ready to take his part in the conversation : 
•*no impropriety at all ; no doubt, mademoiselle, 
r it will all go quite well with the count, and pcr- 
% haps to-morrow the intendant will let him go 

ftS." 

" I trust so,'* replied Julie, " I trust so. Well, 
I will walk, Francis, if you like : I will not ride 
to-night ; to-morrow, perhaps, if you are in- 
clined.** 

Francis de Langy expressed, very naturally, 
his'willingness to do anything that she pleased ; 
and the archer, having accepted another glass 
of the Burgundy, retired, suspecting nothing, 
Mtwithstandlng his habits of suspicion, but 
quite prepared to see the two lovers go forth, 
j on foot or horseback, at any time they thought 
■ fit. Julie went for a few minutes to visit her 
mother, and then returned, ready for the walk. 
Thoy wandered out together into the park, go- 
ing not very far, and keeping within sight of the 
' h<ni8e. There were feelings of grief and anxie- 
ty in the bosom of each, powerful and oppres- 
aire. Since the preceding day — when standing 
at ihe outset of a journey which they were to 
nin hand in hand, all had seemed clear, and 
bright, and distinct, as they gazed forward from 
the beginning of life through its long course — 
since then, a dark, heavy cloud had fallen over 
the scene, hiding futurity altogether from their 
Tiew, and giving nothing but the mehace of sor- 
row and anxiety ; and yet, reader, their conver- 
sation that night, their lonely walk in the calm 
evening, was perhaps sweeter to both than such 
t a moment had ever been before. Deeper, strong- 
er love, seemed to take possession of their heart 
fa the hour of affliction and apprehension ; new 
bonds seemed to bind them to each other; high- 
er emotions to spring up for their consolatidn 
and support. Have you ever, reader, seen two 
cbfldren, wandering forth upon a summer's 
day, caught by a thunder-storm in the midst of 
eheir light ramble 1 When the sun was bright 
and the sky clear, did they not go hand in hand, 
plucking sweet flowers, or separating to chase 
the butterfly 1 But when the cloud burst, and 
the thunder roared, and the rain poured down 
■main, they dung to each other in their infant 
terror, and their little arms elasped the one to 
the other's breast : was it not so 1 It is so with 
(hose who truly love, in the storms and tem- 
prats of adversity. 



CHAPTER KXK. 

While Francis de Langy proceeded, as we 
have seen, to visit the Countess d'Artonnc, Jean 
Marais went into his own room, and quietly and 
deliberately changed his garments. In so doing, 
however, it was to be remarked that he put on 
everything of the lightest quality that he possess-, 
ed, and which might give him the freest use of 
his strong and active limbs. 

" This is not the pleasantest part of the whole 
aflTair,*' he muttered to himself; "but if I leave 
him an inch that's not black and blue, my 
name's not Jean Marais." 

When this was accomplished, he descended 
once more from his garret to the servants' di- 
ning-haU of the Chateau d'Artonne, knowing 
that the hour of their afternoon meal was ap- 
proaching, and being well aware that, whatevei 
confUsion might reign in the house in conse- 
quence of the arrest of the count, the cook 
would take very good care to provide for the 
wants of himself and his fellow-servants. In 
the hall he found nobody but one of the archers 
and Mademoiselle Marie, the soubrette of the 
countess ; an^ shortly after his appearance the 
worthy member of the marechaussee took his 
departure, saying that he must go to relieve his 
companion up stairs. 

" Now, Marie,** cried Jean, " remember what 
I told you ; if ever there be a spice of coquetry 
in woman's nature, put it forth, till you have sel 
Master Neri and the archer by the ears." 

** But I may chance to make you jealous, too,' 
answered Marie, laughing. 

"Not a bit, not a bit," replied Jean Marais. 
"there is not a grain of the yellow earth of jeal 
ousy in all the clay of which I am made. Ii 
love won't bind a woman to a man, nothing else 
will, Marie; and so, no philosopher was evei 
jealous in this world.** 

"You a philosopher !" cried Marie. "Why, 
who ever heard of a valet de chambre being a 
philosopher?" 

" On my life, I believe they are the only true 
ones!'* said Jean Marais. "First, they see; 
secondly, they avoid; and, thirdly, they take 
advantage of all the follies and vices of human 
nature. Oh ! we are great men, we valets de 
chambre ; the politician, in his portfolio, carries 
not one half the secrets that we carry in our po- 
matum-pots." 

" And, perhaps, betrays them as easily," re- 
plied Marie ; " for I am sure we have an exam- 
ple in Peter Neri of what a rascal a valet can 
be." 

" He is an exception to our general virtues," 
said Jean Marais. " But here comes somebody ; 
so mind your part, Marie." 

It proved to be one of the other female ser 
vants, however ; and a few minutes passed eic 
the other archer — ^who had already obtained the 
advantage of a flirtation with the pretty soabretu 
out of the window — appeared, to carry it on in 
the hall. Marie followed her instructions with 
marvellous tact and discretion. She brought 
the man to her side in a moment, and kept up 
such a fire of 

" Beeka, and nodi, and wreathed smUee*' 

upon him, that, before Peter Neri joined the 
rest of Ihft v^tVJ^^'^ \3lv«*«ws»ww& "Ki^:i<>fcx Na-*^ 
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tully convinced he had made a decided conquest, 
and was curling up his mustaches with an air 
of the most determined self-complacency. The 
valet's countenance instantly became clouded ; 
but he sat himself down to the table with a 
strong resolution to keep his temper/ which is 
generally a sign that it is likely to depart, and 
such was certainly the case in the present in- 
stance. Good resolutions are very dangerous 
things, especially in particular circumstances; 
. and, as usual with Peter Neri, they were soon 
ground to atoms under the irritation which he 
suffered. Four or five times he launched off 
some bitter sarcasm at the archer on the oppo- 
site side of the table, which caused the gallant 
gontleman to puff out his cheeks and blow with 
indignation ; and at length, when he beheld Ma- 
rie, in order to hear some sweet words which 
the other whispered, approach her soft cheek so 
near his lips as actually to brush his mustache, 
he could bear it no longer, and exclaimed aloud, 
" Coquine /" 

"What sayest thou there, my friend 1" cried 
the archer, starting up. "Do you dare to apply 
such a term to any lady in my presence 1" 

" Ay, that I do," replied Peter Neri, " and to 
yourself too." 

" Ventre bleu /" exclaimed the archer, hurling 
a horn cup that stood at his side in the face of 
Peter Neri, and cutting him under the eye. 

The valet was instantly springing across the 
table to take summary vengeance ; but at that 
moment Jean Marais caught him round the 
waist, exclaiming, in a good-humoured tone, 
" You shall not disturb our tranquillity in this 
way, you fool ! You are always quarrelling with 
somebody. It was with me the other day ; and 
now it is this good archer. I will put you out 
of the 1^11 if you are not quiet.*' 

The tone of superiority in which he spoke but 
heaped coals upon the fire which was already 
blazing somewhat fiercely in Peter Neri's heart ; 
and, as is usual in such circumstances, he in- 
stantly turned upon the person who attempted 
to interfere, exclaiming, " Fool ! do you call me 
fooll Put me out ! It's more than two such 
as you could do." 

"I will soon show you that," replied Jean 
Marais. " You are fool and villain too !" and 
he pulled him backward from the table. 

Peter Neri instantly struck a violent blow at 
him, which Jean Marais parried with the great- 
est difficulty ; but, in return, he knocked his ad- 
versary down with a fall that made the hall 
ring. Up he started, however, and the former 
combat, which had been stopped by the arrival 
of the Count d' Artonne, was now renewed with 
greater fury than ever. But if Jean Marais had 
been more than a match for his adversary be- 
fore, when they were both somewhat angry, he 
was vastly superior to him now, when he came 
prepared coolly and deliberately to provoke the 
affray in which he was engaged, and take ad- 
vantage of every fault or folly his opponent 
might commit. The battle was not conducted 
in the way it would have been in this peculiarly 
pugilistic country ; and many things were done 
on both sides which we — ^being a people famous 
tor legislating, even in our most trifling transac- 
t/ons, and having established a regular code for 
ihe peculiar regulation of blows and fisticuffs— 
au^bttcrm unfair, according to our preconceived 
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notions. The maids screamed and agitated 
themselves, as usual ; the men-servants and lt)c 
third archer, who hurried down from the vesti- 
bule above, in which he was keeping a kiad of 
secondary watch, would have interfered to part 
the combatants ; but the one who had first giTeo 
occasion for the fray caHed out loudly to let 
them alone, and explained to his companioD 
that Peter Neri was an insolent scoundrel, very 
well deserving the drubbing that he was evi- 
dently receiving. The worthy archer, indeed, 
was not at all sorry that, on the present occa- 
sion, Jean Marais thought fit to act the part of 
a cudgel in chastising the man who had insult- 
ed him, and he was deternoined that no iojudir 
cious mediation should put a stop to the disci- 
pline. In the mean time, the two combatants 
closed together, swayed hither and thither, drove 
the crowd of domestics from side to side and 
comer to comer, knocked over the stools and 
benches, broke platters and dishes, fell, rolled 
over, and rose again ; but still, it was evident 
to all — and, to the credit of the servants be it 
said, to the satisfaction of all — ^that Peter Neri 
was getting one of the most severe thrashings 
that ever was received by any but an English 
prizefighter. 

Though smarting himself from many a shaip 
blow, it was no light satisfaction to Jean Marais 
to feel, by the staggering weakness of his oppo- 
nent, that he himself was arriving at the con- 
summation which he aimed at, namely, that of 
giving him so terrible a beating as to incapaci- 
tate him for playing the spy during many a long 
day to come. The combat, however, was des- 
tined to end in a manner as satisfactory, thon^ 
very different from that which he anticipate 
Discovering that he was overmatched, and th^ 
the struggle must soon end in his total discom- 
fiture, if he trusted alone to his skill and his < 
physical force, and blinded with rage and disap- ' 
pointment, Peter Neri drew back for a moment 
and gazed round with his face covered witb 
blood, and his eyes dazzled and hazy with the 
blows he had received. Every one who saw 
him imagined that, feeling himself vanquished, 
he was going to retreat from the strife ; and a 
mocking laugh ran round the hall, while Jean 
Marais, who was not yet half satisfied, rusbed 
forward to finish what he had so well begun. 
But the savage, stretching forth his hand to ^ 
supper-table which stood near, snatched up a 
large, sharp- pointed knife, and darted upon Jean 
Marais with the spring of a tiger. 

The two archers, however, who bad all their 
wits about them, threw themselves upon him at 
the same moment, and prevented him from com- 
mitting the act which he intended. One of 
them, indeed, suffered for his interposition ; Ihr, 
finding himself caught and frustrated, the valel 
turned with the madness of rage upon those 
who held him, and, before he could be stopped, 
had inflicted a severe wound with the knife in 
the shoulder of the man who had first provoked 
his wrath. He was overpowered and thrown 
upon the ground the next instant, the knife was 
wrenched from his grasp, his arms tied behind 
him with a coarse napkin; and, while JeaP 
Marais assisted the archer who had been horti 
and loaded him with extraordinary attention! 
and VitvdivesB, XYv^ oVx\es xwv vwvj X'q i\\e vesti* 
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ia. aad returned with a pair of handcuffs, which 
vera speedily adjusted to the wrists of Peter 
^eri. In this guise he was marched off by the 
inwounded archer to one of the gari'ets, and 
here locked in to meditate upon the result of 
lis own conduct. 

When this was accomplished, the soldier re- 
orned, and found all the servants congregated 
ound his companion, whose coat had been 
(tripped off, and the hurt carefully examined by 
Fean Marais. It was an unpleasant-looking cut, 
tartly with the side, and partly with the point 
»f the knife, and was bleeding a good deal ; but 
rean, with all the skill and gravity of a surgeon, 
>robed the wound with Marie's silver bodkin, 
ind declared it would have no evil result, as 
he weapon had been stopped by the blade-bone. 
Some piasters were procured from the stores of 
he chateau ; the blood was stanched, though 
lot without difficulty ; and the injured part was 
Iressed in a very scientific manner. The un- 
nrouD^ed archer then proposed to his companion 
xi siBnd off to Riom for another to relieve him ; 
rat to this the man strongly objected, saying it 
nras a mere trifle — a nothing — that he could do 
[lis work as well as ever, and adding, with a 
pin, ''You know, Fran9ois, I should lose my 
extra pay, and all the little perquisites that are 
likely to fall in. No, no ; let that fellow be kept 
locked up till the intendant comes to-morrow. 
If be gets out he will murder some of us." 

"That he will," cried Marie, "for he is as 
reveDgeful as he is passionate. Go and wash 
your face and hands, Jean Marais, for you are 
all 07er blood ; and I am sure I can never eat 
my supper, if you sit opposite me such a figure. 
Dear me ! this has frightened me out of my wits, 
and given me the vapours." 

Jean Marais did as he was told ; and when he 
vctomed, though still bearing sume marks of his 
combat about him, he was received by all with 
hearty congratulations ; the archer, whose bat- 
tle he had fought, shaking him heartily by the 
hand, and declaring he was a fine, brave fellow, 
Veil worthy of belonging to the marechaussee. 
He offered even to procure him a situation in 
fbat honourable corps. But Jean Marais, whose 
inclinations had a very opposite tendency, de- 
clined the distinction, saying that he could not 
^k of leaving his young master. The supper 
Vent by in great good-humour, though it may be 
remarked' that Marie was a little more coy to- 
wards her friend the archer than she had been 
before the fracas which had taken place. Both 
Bbe and Jean Marais took great care, indeed, to 
IRBvent its being apparent that there was any 
particular communication between thera^ and 
^e evening passed over, as far as the servants 
Ud tbe marechaussee were concerned, as if no 
l^is, plots, or contrivances were going on in 
^ Chateau d*Artonne. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

''In the name of fortune ! Jean Marais," cried 
'^nci) de Langy, ** how have yuu gut your face 
n disfigured 1" 

** Chances of war! chances of war, sir!" re- 
lied Jean Marais, who had hurried to his mas- 
^f*idrc$smg-i M*m 98 soon as he saw hin>. return 



from his walk with Julie. " When a man makes 
up his mind to thrash another, he must always 
make up his mind to be a little thrashed hmi- 
self; but everything went better than I expect- 
ed. In the midst of the skirmish, that vagabond 
Italian cut-throat gave one of the archers a slash 
in the shoulder, which, by the time to-morrow 
comes, will give him something to think of; and 
in the mean time. Master Peter is accommodated 
in a lodging with locked doors, and handcuffs on 
his hands, though I had put tolerable handcuffs 
on him too before they clasped his wrists in cold 
iron ; and, if I do not much mistake, he will 
find some difficulty in getting out uf his bed 
when he is called to-morrow. I declare, sir, 
every blow I planted was adapted to its particu- 
lar purpose with the most considerate fore- 
thought ; not a movement did I make without 
reflection. As he might be inclined to use his 
eyes, I gave him a knock on each, which will 
somewhat trouble his vision ; and then, as for 
his tongue, which he might be disposed to use 
for evil purposes, not being able exactly to get 
at it, I determined to shatter the box in which 
he kept it. Three of his teeth are now upon 
the hall floor. But I never saw a jaw so hard 
to break in my life ; it must be of the same stuff 
as that with which Sampson killed the Philis- 
tines, for it cut my knuckles to the bone, and 
they are not covered with paduasoy, either. 
But to speak of more important affairs, sir : 1 
am very glad you took Mademoiselle Julie out 
for a walk ; it was the very thing we could de- 
sire ; and now they will have no suspicion when 
you go out to ride to-morrow." 

"I did it on purpose," replied Francis de 
Langy ;" and we had one of the archers into the 
scUle-a-mangert too, that he might see we took 
the count's imprisonment lightly." 

** Capital ! capital !" cried Jean Marais: " why ^ 
on my life, sir, you are improving ; you will soon 
be quite affranchi^ as our good friends the jail- 
birds call it in their argot ; I mean, up to every 
ruse. But I guess, from what you say, you 
have told Mademoiselle Julie." 

♦* I did so," replied Francis de Langy, " when 
I was going out with the abbe ; and what, per- 
haps, you may not like so well, before 1 came 
back she had told the countess." 

" That's a pity, that's a pity," said Jean Ma- 
rais : " however, what is done can'tbe undone, 
and we must make the best of it. Do you think 
she will be able to command herself 1" 

" I trust she will," replied the young gentle- 
man ; '' but she is most anxious to see her hus- 
band before he goes. Can it be permitted, 
Jeani" 

*'0h! it can be done, sir; but — " replied 
Jean Marais, with a very doubtful shake of th« 
head. "Yet, after all," he continued, "it will 
be better to let her do it ; if we don't, she'V 
fret, and very likely do more harm in her vexa 
tion than if wo consented. The archers wil 
let her in for half an hour to-morrow morning 
according to their orders, and we must mak« 
her prepare Monsieur d'Artonne to take imme 
diate advantage of the opportunity for escape 
I will have everything ready to disguise him ai 
the abbe; he must have a complete dress ua. 
dernealU, vj\\.\i «7iw^, v^^\.0»^ ^\A. ^\ai. ^^^v 
\ you muat \o«iiV ^^i>M%€Vl >n\v\\ ^>i^^ tc^wns^^^x 
I cau ftua, ;xtvOL V^n^ W ^^^^^^^^v^ ^^h^x^nss^^ 
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the Hagoenot^s cottage: then, mounted on a 
strong horse, burdened with nothing but him- 
2clf and Louisd'ors, if he do not speedily find his 
way out of this Generality, it must be his own 
OT fortune's fault." 

" Dressed as the abbe," said Fiancis de Langy, 
thoughtfully: **& fear has two or three times 
come across my mind, Jean Marais, that your 
ibcheme will fail there. Do you not think it 
would be better to dress him as one of the ser- 
vants V* 

*'Bah ! master mine,''* answered Jean Marais : 
**you are little aware what stuff archers are 
made of. There is not a servant in the house, 
or in the stables, whose face, figure, and look 
ttiey don't know as well as their own child's. 
The abbe is the only one in the place that they 
are not thoroughly acquainted with : him they 
have seen once; and then they could make 
nothing of him, but that it was an old man in a 
black gown, with bandages on his head and 
. face. They don't even know that he has 
changed his room ; nor do any of the servants 
hut Marie and old Joseph ; for we have kept him 
boxed up there with none but those two to wait 
upon him." 

" But have you Jet them into your confidence, 
thenV asked Francis de Langy. 

"Not altogether," answered Jean Marais: 
** they know something is going on ; they are 
quite willing to do what I tell them, to the let- 
ter—and nothing more, which is better still : so 
fou, sir, go and make your arrangements with 
Madame d'Artonne ; get all the money that you 
san together, and leave the rest to me." 

••I have got two hundred Louis here," said 
Francis de Langy ; '* I shall not need more than 
fifty till I get back to Paris ; and the count can 
have the rest." 

** That is right, sir, that is right," cried Jean 
Marais ; ** a free heart becomes the young : so 
says the proverb ; and, I would add — ^the old 
too. Doubtless, your assistance may not come 
amiss, for I should not suppose the count kept 
much money here in the chateau ; and to send 
to Clermont or Riom is out of the question. I 
have but two difficulties," continued Jean Ma- 
rais, after a moment's thought, ** and I do not 
like to leave them to chance, for a neat artificer 
is not pleased to see any part of his work incom- 
plete. First, how are we to account for the 
chair coming home empty after the abbe's airing 
to-morrow, or else how are we to get a new 
abb^ to fill it 1 and, secondly, bow are we to ac- 
count for your returning home on foot, when 
you go away on horseback 1 for you see, mon- 
sieur, we mustn't be content alone with getting 
the count off, but, if possible, we must prevent 
these gentry from knowing how he made his 
escape." 

" Oh ! I fear not for my part," said Francis de 
f iingy ; '* they could but imprison me for a short 
period." 

" No very pleasant thing either,'* rejoined the 
valet ; ** bat that is not the only evil. For the 
count's own sake we must conceal the means 
of his escape, for, if they find out the way he 
went, they will not be long in finding out the 
way to follow. Pray, make the countess and 
Mademoiselle Julie think of that ; and remem- 
ber, it ia as necessary lo be secret afterward as 
Afi/ifre, In tbe mean time, T will devise some 



means of stopping these two gaps, and 
know to-morrow when I have slept ovei 

Thus ended their conference for the tim 
Francis de Langy proceeded to the aparti 
the Countess d'Artonne, whom he found 
but Julie soon joined them, and a long < 
sation took place, deeply interesting to all 
probability of her husband's escape, ai 
prospect of seeing him before he set out, 
ed to give new life and energy to the coi 
She assured Francis de Langy that she 
use the firmest and most resolute centre 
her feelings, and guard every word and 1< 
prevent any part of her demeanour frc 
traying the important secret intrusted 
keeping. 

" I am not so weak, Francis," she said 
that I can take my share in aiding my bus 
deliverance, and bend every other thou 
that great object. But now let us see 
money we can gather together. D'A 
luckily gave me this morning the key of his 
toire : I know the private drawer where h 
the gold; and I am sure that, while sea 
for papers, they did not find it out." 

The amount of nearly four hundred Lo 
mained in the usual place. Madame d'A 
and Julie contributed all they had ; Fran 
Langy added his share, which was as i 
received as it was ofl!ered ; and after p 
two or three hours together, in one of the 
ger conferences upon points of deep and 
felt interest to all, which draw those wh 
part therein far closer to each other than 
the ordinary relations of life, the little par 
arated and retired, though we cannot say 
to rest. Certainty slumbers, be it certai 
happiness or of wo : it is Doubt that 
and watches ; and that sad guard sat at 1 
low of each. 

Early on the ensuing morning the 
household of the Chateau d'Artonne wai 
more on foot, and Jean Marais was soon 
master's side. 

" We must none of us hold long confe 
together, sir," he said : " so, listen while 1 
you. We have each our part to play 
Madame d'Artonne see the count for th 
hour allowed her, as soon as she has tak( 
chocolate. Let her tell him what we ha 
ranged, and ask him to get himself com; 
ready, when the clock of the chateau i 
eleven, to cast on the soutane^ hat, and bai 
of the abbe ; for at that hour precisely I v 
move the panel, having found out wh( 
archer will be changed, so that there \ 
none of them coming along the passage ; 
have made arrangements for amusing th 
tlemen who will be there. He must have 
thing, then, that he wants to take wit 
ready about him. Madame d'Artonne mus 
him good-by, neither too gayly nor too 
When she is gone mademoiselle had bet 
to him ; for, though she will meet him ag 
terward, it will not look natural to go cui 
out seeing her father. After that, you ca 
him, if they will let you ; and surely the 
that you have all to play are not very di 
You have only to act just as if no esca] 
been thought of; I will do all the rest, 
and maAemoiBf^e tYvexi seX oiff \\\«»si ^<jv 
wait at iVxo Bu^eivoV^ <io\.\a^<p W^Ykft « 
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I, if you can hire or borrow a horse at 
he villages, do it by all means. If not, 
emoieelle d-Artonne come across the 
herself, and you creep round su u^ not 
[narked." 

I not better give the money to Monsieur 
le when I see him in his room V* asked 
de Langy. 

no, no, sir," replied Jean Marais, some- 
ipatientiy ; " he has got many a mile to 
lot, and it would but embarrass him till 
his horse. You must, sir, do exactly as 
u, or you will spoil all." 
is de Langy promised to be tractable ; 
eed, the judgment which Jean Marais 
d in constructing all his plans, and 
: one part to another, convinced him 
^ould be better to leave the whole to his 
1, without attempting to improve upon 
i already well considered. Various other 
)ints were settled in a few minutes ; and 
osed arrangements having been commu- 
to Madame d'Artonne and Julie, were 
liter put in execution. Towards nine 
the countess proceeded to the door of 
»and*s room, and asked admission of the 

n't know," said the man ; ** it was my 
! who had the orders, and I thought it 
f yesterday you were to be admitted." 
ne d*Artonne remonstrated in a tone of 
and mortification, which touched even 
t of an archer, supposed in general to be 
at harder than the nether millstone. 
1, well," he replied, ** you can call him 
Bwer for himself; he is but in the ves- 

ne d'Artonne did as he suggested : the 
Df the other arclier was favourable, and 

was opened to give her admittance to 
land. The limited half hour soon pass- 
, when the guard summoned her forth, 
le readily, saying, ** Adieu, then, for the 
; I will tell him what you say." 
lad evidently been weeping; but the 
lought that so natural, that it excited 
ntion than if she had come away with- 
signs of emotion. Julie next applied for 
in, and no difficulty was made, either in 
9 her or Francis de Langy. When she 
ve of her father, the count said, aloud, 
o by all means, Julie, if you like ; there 
»e the slightest objection : the intendant 
it likely stay some time when he comes, 

will be back before anything is deci- 

is de Langy did not remain the full half 
ad, as he opened the door to depart, the 
leard the count call after him, "Give 
regards to the abb6, and tell him that I 
hear he is so much better, but he must 
:ue himself too much at first." 
eed not tell the reader that the count 
ing a part, that the words he uttered — 
equently happens even in the ordinary 
lication of roan with man — were speech- 
id for effect. Were we to sift the con- 
n that we dally hear, how much truth, I 
should we find 1 How much would be 
y false, how much indirectly so, how 
ould be a lie told, bow much a lie im- 
wmacb a lie acted t for, \n this abode 



of deceit, our looks, our tones, our gestures are 
as often principals as accessories in the crime. 

The archer had no key to the cipher, and 
therefore, although his trade was suspicion, he 
paid no great attention to the natural words 
which he heard ; and, in a few minutes after, 
the sound of horses' feet caught his ear. Put 
ting his head out of the window, he gazed forth 
upon the terrace, and saw Francis de Langy ant* 
Julie d*Artonne riding slowly away. Then, re* 
suming his seat, he amused himself with rub- 
bing some spots off his musket, till the time 
came for him to be relieved, when he went down 
into the vestibule, while the man who had been 
wounded by Peter Neri took his place above. 
The latter had not been long at the count*s door 
before the sound of the coffee-roaster was again 
heard, and the fragrant smell rose up to the 
window. 

"Ha, ha!" said the amorous arpher; "I 
wonder if they roast coffee in this house every 
day 1 or whether la belU Marie wants another 
quiet chat with me from the window 1" and, 
leaning out, he gave the pretty soubrette a bon 
jour, the answer to which was accompanied by 
a gay and pleasant glance of a pretty black eye. 

Oh ! if people would but be warned by the ex- 
ample of Samson, young men and old, strong 
men and weak, woi^d ^t so often hear the cry 
of " The Philistines are upon thee !" and, in the 
present instance, by attending to it, the archer 
might have escaped dismissal from the force of 
the mar^haussee. While he pursued his flirta- 
tion, the guard below sought entertainment thfl 
best way he could. He threw out a handful of 
peas— of which he found a flower-pot full in the 
vestibule — to some pigeons, which came strut- 
ting about upon the terrace, and seemed looking 
for some accustomed hand to feed them. He 
then admired their glossy changing-coloured 
necks, their pink feet, and carnation eye; ha 
thought them very pretty birds indeed ; and, if 
ever idyls had proceeded from the mar6chaussee, 
the archer might have become poetical upon 
pigeons, or written as good pastorals as any- 
body. 

In two or three minutes, however, the pigeons 
and his poetry were put to flight by old Joseph 
wheeling up the countess's rolling-chair, in 
which the abbe had gone out the day before. 
The good servant did not seem to have a very 
well contented countenance; and, passing the 
archer in the vestibule, he hallooed down one of 
the passages, " Jean, Jean — ^Jean Marais ! I wish 
you would draw Monsieur TAbbe. I am an old 
man, and you are a young one ; and it makes 
my arms ache." 

" Oh ! I will draw him," exclaimed the voice 
of Jean Marais from the end of the passage. " h 
the chair there V 

Joseph replied that it was ; and, saying that 
be would call the abb^, the valet crossed the 
vestibule and mounted the stairs, while his com^ 
panion retreated on the other side. When about 
two minutes had elapsed, a slow and heavy foot 
was heard coming down ; and, leaning feebly 
upon the arm of Jean Marais, appeared Uie form 
of an old and somewhat decrepit man, with 
plasters upon hia (aica ^w"i\s»S!Aa.%je»^««s^'^B>^ 
head, mak'm^^.Wi^uikSfcVs^ti^cn «sv^^\XViwsw\«w- 

der a b\ack a\»JL iv\^gtsXc^^.^>»s2c^ ^^.^^^^S^ 
I ed by a \aTge xYvt^e-cwwet^^ V-iil. ^"^a -^kv 
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ose, and bowed to the abbe ; but the good old 
.ana was seized with a fit of coughing, and only 
Acknowledged his civility by a sign of salutation, 
patting his hand into his pocket at the same 
time, and drawing forth a handkerchief, with 
which he wiped his mouth. Tottering feebly on 
to the door, he approached the side of the chair ; 
and the good-natured archer, seeing him so 
weak, stepped forward, to the consternation of 
Jean ^arais, in order to give him support by 
taking his left arm. 

" Have a care ! have a care !" cried the valet 
in a voice of great apprehension : " that's the side 
where his arm was broken :" and, interposing 
suddenly between the abbe and the archer, he 
set hia heel upon the toe of the latter with a 
vigour that nearly crushed it off. The guard 
danced, and swore most profanely; and Jean 
Marais, appearing horrified at what he had done, 
caught him by the two elbows with an air of 
vast concern, exclaiming, " Ah, mon cfier ! I beg 
you ten thousand pardons; how could I be so 
clumsy 1 I hope I have not hurt you much." 

The archer set his teeth hard together to 
master the pain, leaned upon the friendly valet 
for a moment, and then hobbled back into the 
house ; seeing, in the mean time, that the abbe 
nad comfortably seated himself in the chair, and 
replying ** It's nothing, its nothing ; it will soon 
be otr. Sacra die /** 

Jean Marais looked after him with a glance 
inexpressibly comic ; and then, taking the long 
handle of the chair, he began to draw the abb^ 
«ilowly along. 

As they passed the spot where Marie was 
toasting the cofifee, the girl got up and made a 
low courtsey to the abbe, looking as demure as if 
he had been her fathei' confessor ; while he in- 
clined his head, saying, " Bon jour, ma fille /" 
and was pulled on by the stout arms of Francis 
de Langy's valet. 

When they had proceeded a little farther, Jean 
quickened his pace ; and, as soon as the trees 
covered them from the chateau, he broke into a 
trot, till they reached a spot at the very farther 
extremity of the park, where a gate led out upon 
the mountain. At that door appeared, some- 
what panting and out of breath, no other than 
old Joseph himself, with a friar's gray gown over 
his arm ; and forth from the chair sprang the pre- 
tended Abbe Arnoux, beginning, with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, to divest himseU'of the garments 
in which he was disguised. As fast as he pulled 
them off old Joseph put them on, and the whole 
process was completed without the exchange of 
a word. Joseph made a better representative 
of the Abbe Arnoux than the count had done ; 
and Monsieur d*Artonne, when the cowl was 
drawn over his head — for doing which there 
was a good excuse in the heat of a summer's 
day — passed very well as a stout friar. 

Master and servant stood and gazed at each 
other for a single moment in silence ; and then 
the count stretched forth his hand, grasping that 
of old Joseph with kindly warmth. " Joseph," 
he said, •• I need not tell you to stay by your 
mistress, whatever happens. She may be the 
object of persecution, as I should have been if I 
iiad remained, because — ** 

"Because you choose to give your daughter 
to an honest man, and not to a scoundrel," ad- 
tiifd Jean Mptaia, 



The count started. "How do you knoi 
that 1" he exclaimed. 

*^ Oh ! sir, half the wisdom in the world ii 
guess? ^ork," answered Jean Marais ; "and one 
could see the intendant's manoeuvres, notwith* 
standing all his quiet looks. But we must not tall^ 
Monsieur le Comte ; the sooner you are through 
that door the better." 

" Well, well," said Jthe count : " only remem- 
ber, I charge both my wife and daughter never 
to yield to the schemes of that man, let them 
produce what they will. Adieu, Jean Marais; 
perhaps the day may come for me to thank and 
reward you properly. In the mean time — " 

" Bah ! Monsieur le Comte," cried Jean Ma- 
rais. " You set me free ; I set you free ; the 
account is squared. When next we meet, we 
will begin a new one. But, pray, go!" and, 
pushing open the door, he saw Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne pass through, and closed it upon him. 

The count walked forward two or three hun- 
dred yards; then climbed a little rocky bank, 
and looked back. He could see the chimneys 
and the t?U roofs of the Chateau d'Artonne, the 
multitude ol weathercocks flickering in the wind, 
and part of the window which lighted the cham- 
ber of his boyhood. There are moments and 
circumstances in which the whole events of our 
past life, the emotions, the thoughts, the hopes, 
the fears, rise up like spectres from the tomb of 
the past, and stand before us, pale and thin, but 
distinct and tangible— a crowd of things long 
forgotten, but soon reawakened at the call of 
memory, and each having a voice full of melan- 
choly tenderness. It was one of those moments 
with the Count d'Artonne ; forty years passed 
before him as he stood there and gazed, with 
their joys and their sorrows, their animosities 
and affections, the games of childhood, the sports 
of youth, the love of manhood, and the parent's 
thrilling hopes, with words, and looks, and 
tokens that were gone, he thought, forever. A 
tear rose in his eye ; and, dashing it away, he 
cast memory behind him with a sigh, and strode 
on upon the forward path. 

In the mean while, the old servant took h« 
place in the chair, and Jean Marais drew it back 
again down the hill. They stopped before the 
chateau ; and both looked round, with a some- 
what eager and anxious glance, to see if any 
signs of bustle and confiision were there, to in- 
dicate that the count's escape had been dis- 
covered. All was quiet and calm : the archer 
was still sitting in the vestibule, pitching peas 
one at a time, out of a side window to a pigeon, 
which seemed to enter into the spirit of the joke, 
and stood upon tiptoes, with outstretched ned^ 
looking for another. The pretended abbe passed 
across the hall with steps really feeble and 
shaking ; while Jean Marais aided him to tij 
top of the stairs, with a firm hand, and a sort^ 
triumphant scorn at the archers he had outwitted. 
To put the finishing touch to the picture, how- 
ever, he descended again to the vestibule, and 
called out along the lower passage, "Josephi 
Joseph! Where is the old fellow! I hare 
dragged that thing for him long enough ; I a? 
not going to pull it round to the stables. Joscpfii 
Joseph !" . 

** Com\Tv^, cotftxwijl" cTved the voice of Josepo* 
from lV\e b?icV. s\.«wa, «LT\^\v\3Lrrj'va\|,?;\a^^NJftfc^^ " 

sage. "Xow sV\oviU woX xv^^^ «kxOsv ^vjsa»- 
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Marais, when my mistress is so anx- 

y had both nearly laughed at the farce 
irere playing ; but, repressing the smile, 
took the chair and drew it away. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

E d'Artonne and Francis de Langy rode 
irst quick and impetuously, but then slow 
Imly, as they came within a mile or two 
Buguenot*s cottage, and knew they would 
wait some time ere they could even guess 
r the count's escape had been effected or 
Their conversation was like the pace at 
they went, first eager and hurried, then 
1 and slow; but, reader, it was not sad: 
d have required more years, and more ei- 
:e, and anguish, to make them sad; not 
den disappointment of some expected joys, 
slow, wearing disappointment of all the 
iticipations of the heart — of the confidence 
th — of the trust in friendship, in zeal^ in 
— of the warm affections — of the bright 
>f mortal life's enjoyments — of tranquillity 
;ace — of all — all those dreams, in short, 
man, fondly, foolishly, sets his heart upon 
side of the grave. 

t was, there was a storm around them ; 
the bold heart of undaunted youth the 
igs are but the fireworks of the sky, the 
r but the deep bass notes oC nature's migh- 
ic ; and there is a joy — a wild, eager, en- 
tic joy — in facing the tempest and sport- 
lid the crash of elements. Though we 
efer the sunshine, yet we can find pleas- 
i the storm; for youth — happy youth — ^is 
e bee which can extract sweets from all 

is! Francis," said Julie d'Artonne, as 
lecked their horses into a slower pace, 

changes have happened since first we 
Before that aflemoon my life had seemed 

away like a summer morning; I can 
recollect ever having shed a tear or felt 
rehension. We were all so happy and 
1 ; day after day went by without a differ- 
nd I thought that the whole of existence 

be the same. But, from that time to 
ere has been scarcely an hour which has 
»ught forth something new; some great 
, such as I never knew before, some terror, 
e sorrow." 

d would you go back again, Juiiel" asked 
s de Langy; "would you wish that the 
ee months could be done away, and that 
ire the calm, happy girl you were before 

hither 1" 

no," cried Julie, "I cannot wish it; 

perhaps I ought, for the sake of others, 
than myself; but yet I could never do 
.11 the feelings that I have now; and, if I 
estore all else to the same state, I am sure 
a mind would have a want, a longing for 
ts and sensations which did not exist In 
imes. I do not know how it is, Francis, 
egard most things now very differently; 
ling that I see, everything that I hear, 
to appear in another lignt, just as the 
lins, and the rocks, and trees, look qalte 
It in the morning, at midday^ and in the 



stretching out his hand to her: " I feel il too, and 
the new light is love; but I would not part with 
that light, Julie, either for the calm sunshine oi 
former days, or for the brightest lustre that lor- 
tune can give." 

Julie looked down for a moment, with the col- 
our somewhat heightened in 4ier cheek. " Noi 
I," she murmured, in a low tone, " nor I ; and 
yet, Francis," she added, " many terrible changes 
have happened, too I I wonder what will come 
nextl" 

" I care not, Julie," replied Francis de Langy; 
" so that you are mine, and I am always with 
you, to protect, to cherish, to suppNOrt you, I can- 
ngi think that there can be any situation ia lile 
which would not have its happiness for us. In- 
deed, Julie, indeed, there seems a strange sort oi 
satisfaction, which I cannot account for, in haz- 
ing the opportunity of loving so dearly as I love 
you amid daLgers, and difficulties, and anxieties 
When I thought I should lose you, then all was 
dark and terrible indeed; but now that you are 
mine — certainly mine — ^that blessing seems to be 
doubly sweit, from its contrast with all that is ta- 
king place tround us. Come what may, our mu- 
tualaffecti'jn shall guard us against sorrows such 
as others ft el, and out of the difficulties and dan- 
gers that surround us we shall gather materials for 
happiness ; as I have heard my nncle say, that 
the inhabitaits of the frozen zone render their 
warm cabins impeiTious to the cold wintry blast 
by covering tliem thickly with the snow itself." 

So reasons youth; ay, reader, and it reasons 
justly, too; for those wno have known what it is 
to have loved truly and well, will recollect that, 
under the touch of sorrow — which every one. 
more or less, is destined to feel — the lender aci 
the true affection has burned out with brighter 
lustre from the dark things that surround it. All 
ordinary stones wc back with tinsel ; we set the 
diamond upon bla jk : the lighter affections may 
gleam with borrowed rays from the glittering 
things of prospeiiiy; true love, the beacon m 
life, shines most brilliantly in the darkest nighL 
Julie, too, felt Uiat it was so; and, ;Krith such 
words and anticipations of the future, gathering 
firmness from each other, they rode on, till at 
length they reached the place oi their rendezvous, 
and there dismounted to wait the coming of the 
count. They were somewhat embarrassed, in- 
deed, as to whether they should approach the 
cottage or not; for Francis de Langy feared to 
risk the secret of the count's escape, and the di- 
rection which he took, with any one; and he felt 
inclined to wait at the end of the little lake, where 
the count might mount his horse without being 
al»olntelv recognised. The wiaming of Jean 
Marais, however, not to deviate in any respect 
from the plan arranged, came back to his mind ; 
and he was still hesitating how to act, when the 
matter was in some degree decided for him by 
the old peasant, Antoine Bure, coming out of his 
cottage and walking round to meet them. 

" Good-morning, sir !" said the farmer in a 
grave tone ; " good-morning, mademoiselle ! had 
you not better put the horses up in my cowshed 1" 

Julie looked at Francis de Langy ; and after 
a moment's hesitation he replied, ** I think we 
will ; but we will not unsaddle them, nor take 
the bits out of their mouths, for we shall soon be 
goinff." 

"11 



had better ^Wft\3«;TDL^\\V\^^»TciT "^^^fs^sssA. 
the o\d man, Va a ^cxxWai voxi^.''^ o^ ^xofc'^^'^*. 
1 bread •, they ^\l \» ^ ^'t fe^^x ^at \x\s^-^^^ 
el it too, dear . olie," replied Frascis, \ by." 
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" Oh I they will not need it, I dare say," re- 
plied Francis de Langy, wirh a careless air; 
** cheir day's work will not be a hard one." 

" Perhaps it may, sir," replied the man ; " when 
we set out to ride, we can never tell how far we 
may have to go. My sdn was down at the cha- 
teau last night," h« continued, " and I was sorry 
to hear the news." 

Francis de Langy judged from these words 
that Jean Marais had made a confidant of An- 
toine Burc; but the events of the last few days 
nad taught him caution ; and, before he held any 
farther conversation upon the subject of his pres- 
ent business, he asked, "When was your son 
there ?" 

"About three o'clock," replied the Huguenot: 
and, as that was long before Jean Marais had 
settled his plan, Francis saw that his suspicion 
must be incorrect. 

The next words of the old peasant, however, 
puzzled him still more. " If you and mademoi- 
selle," he said, " will take two of our rods and 
lines, you may catch some good trout in the lake. 
If any one passes, they will make no observa- 
tion ; and from the far end, there, you can look 
down the valley. Then, when you judge that 
either or both of the horses will oe wanted, iiold 
up your hand so, and I will put the bits in their 
mouths in a moment. In the mean time, let 
them feed." 

** Only one will be wanted in haste," replied 
Francis de Langy, seeing evidently that— from 
whatever source the man's suspicions arose — it 
would be vain to try to deceive nim, even before 
the arrival of the count. He accordingly gave 
him the bridles of the horses, and, following him 
to the stable, found there, besides the yoke of 
3xen with which he ploughed, a tolerably good 
horse of the country, small, but strong. 

The f JBhing-lines, and two long white wands 
which served for rods, were speedily procured 
from the cottage ; and, going down to the farther 
end of the lake, Francis cast the hooks unbaited 
into the water, and commenced his watch with 
. Julie. Such an occupation naturally led their 
conversation to the fate and future fortunes of the 
count 

" How shall we hear of him 1 how shall we see 
him hercaf\er1" said Julie, when they had spoken 
upon this matter for some moments. 

"He will find the means, I trust," replied 
Francis de Ltangy. "He will always know 
where to hear of, or to communicate with you ; 
though, of course, for some time, his own place 
of residence must be kept a secret. However, 
dear Julie, I hope his absence will not be long, 
for he seems confident of obtaining a pardon from 
the king." 

Julie shook her head sadly. " He did not seem 
confident with me, Francis," she answered; "he 
thought of going to E^land, and talked of our 
having to follow him thither." 

"Well," replied Francis de Langy, "one 
country is as good to us as another, Julie. 
Though England be but a dull and dreary land, 
with little oxthe clear air and bright sunsnine of 
our dear France, yet I have heard my uncle say 
that there is a great deal of good among the peo- 
ple; and, wherever you are, I shall find sun- 
shine." 

" And can you consent to abandon your coun- 
try for me, Francis 1" asked Julie. "But what 
will your parents sayl" 

Francis shook his head with a sad smile. 
" You forget, Julie," he answered : " they deny 



that I have anj parents; for they wish to tan 
from me those whom I have ever looked upon as 
such, and I will never acknowledge any others. 
It is strange. Julie, that in one day such mis-for- 
tunes shoula fall both upon yon and me " 

" I trust it shows that we are destined to com- 
fort one another, Francis," replied Julie d'Ar- 
tonne. " But do you not think my father is loog 
in coming 1" 

"Oh no," exclaimed Francis de Langy: "you 
must recollect we set out belbre him, and Fode 
iast a part of the way." 

Another half hour passed, and yet the cooni . 
did not appear: another, and Francis de Langj 
himself began to grow uneasy. At the end of 
two hours both Julie and himself almost gave 
way to despair. At length, however, they sav 
something moving on the side of the hill, hieb 
up, just where the green turf was broken by 
some craggy rocks. It was the first living crqa- 
ture, except the old Huguenot, who had once or 
twice looked out of the stable, which they hi ' 
seen since they commenced their watch. 

"What is thati" asked Julie, pointing to it 

"I have remarked it for some time,*' said 
Francis ; " 1 think it is a man : but yei— There 
are two men, I believe." 

" Yes, yes," cried Julie, " there are two men. 
See, one of them comes partly down the hill, li 
cannot be my father; he would be alone." 

As she spoke, one of them descended about a 
hundred yards; then paused, and gazed roiui(! 
him. The moment aher, he seemed to make ^ 
signal, and the other followed. Ailer halting foi 
a short space of time, the person who had at first ^ 
remained above began to descend ; and, ^hen h^ 
had gazed a little longer, Francis de Langy said, 
" It must be your father, Julie, he comes so can* 
tiouslv." As he spoke, he made the sign to the 
old Huguenot to put the bit in the horse's montb. 

"It is not like my father," remarked Julie, 
watching the figure as it descended towards tb^ 
path. 

" He is probably disguised," replied her ]oreT\ 
" for in the neighbourhood of the park he woa.l^ 
be very likely to meet people who might reco 



nise mm. This looks liKe a monk ; but yet ^ 
think you will find it is the count. See, he ^ 
coming straight towards us I" 

With a quick step the pretended friar cam^ 9^ 
but still Julie did not dare to give way to the fe^^ 
ings of her heart. The moment after, howev^*^ 
be threw the cowl back from his head ; and, da^^ 
ing forward, she cast herself upon her father* 
bosom, and wept with a heart relieved. TIr» 
count pressed her in his arms, and for an insta^ 
he too vielded to his emotions, and their tea^ 
mingled together. 

" Come, my dear sir, come," said Francis (^ 
Langy, taking the hand the count held out ^^ 
him ; " I shall not think you safe till I see yt^' 
on your horse's back." 

" Yes. yesL" cried Julie, unclasping her 
and leading nim on by the hand. 

" Thank you, Francis, thank you," replied 
count, emphatically, as they walked on with - 
hurried pace : " misfortune, they say, tries ot^ 
friends. Oh I may I ever find so many come oc^ 
bright from that trial as I have done this daj^ 
A young man on the hill there," he continued 
" watching for me, it seems — though by whose o^ 
ders I Imow not^has saved me from the greaicgg 
danger that I have yet met with, and led me rouDt'^ 
out of the way of a troop of the mar^chuss^^ 
who are conveying some robbers to Clermont 
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iyond those dark hills," he added, looking 
e moantains before him, "and I am safe. 



i]fw to the 

"You a list lose no time," said Francis de 
Langy. "Al two the inteitlant is to be at the 
:hate^u; it \i' now upon the \troke of one: your 
ibsence will le immediately 'discovered, and in- 
itant pursuit Uke place." 

"Gluick, quick, my dear fat\er!" cried JvHe: 
' see, the ola man is bringing i\p the horse." 

" 1 think he nvay be trusted," .vbserved FraL is 
le Langy ; " butj at all events, \.'e had no choic (, 
tor he seemed aheady warned of \he whole affair, 
and prepared to assist us." 

" You can trust him, you can \Yast him," re- 
plied the count; *' I have heard th\ highest char- 
acter of his honea^ and fidelity, nhich was the 
cause of my protectmg his family when the big6ts 
4own at Riom pei'secuted them o:^ account of 
their religion. How he heard of xiy escape I 
know not^ for Jean Marais did not mention that 
he had told him ; and yet the young uian said his 
bther had sent him to watch for ue. Grood- 
morning, my good friend!" he continued, ad- 
ilressing old Antoine Bure, "and many thanks 
for your help ! You have executed your direc- 
lions most kindly." 

" No one gave me any directions but my own 
beart," replied the old man. " God speed you^ sir ! 
Mount the horse quick, and away. Some time 
or another I will tell you how 1 guessed all this. 
Bat will you ride in the monk's gown, noble 
conntr 

"1 have no hat with me," said the count; 
"otherwise I would throw it off." 

" I have a hat," answered the old man. " but it 
voold not fit you. Yet stay, now I thinK oi it, I 
have a Basque berrct. Many a gentleman wears 
them in the south." 

"Fetch it, fetch it quick!" cried the count; 
sud, while he was gone. Monsieur d'Artonne 
?ast off the monk's gown^ and appeared in a 
>rown suit, with a short riding-swora by his side. 

"I must load you with these, my dear sir," 
iaid Francis de Langy, producing the bags of 
ouisd'ors which he had brought with him. 

•'Thanks, thanks, dear Fra.acis!" answered 
Monsieur d'Artonne; "this, properly used, is as 
X>od as the invisible cloak of the iairy tale. Un- 
^ cover of this, I shall pass unseen through 
^^anv a dangerous place. Ha I here is the d^- 
et; but still I will take the monk's gown with 
ie. in case of need;" and, rolling it up, he strap- 
ped it at the back of the saddle. 

He then held Julie to his heart again for a mo- 
ment, and whispered some words in her ear; aAer 
''luch, he placed her hand in that of Francis de 
-angy, saying, " I give you to him ! You are 
is wife ! Mark, Antdine Bure, and remember, 
^ case of need : I have given her to him. Good- 
y, my friend !" and he held out his hand to the 
la man. 

The Huguenot caught it and kissed it, exclaim- 
^g, " God bless you, noble sir, for all you have 
one for me and mine! Some day I may do 
Xore for you than this." 

The count sprang upon his horse, waved his 
and to Julie, and rode away up the mountain- 
ath ; while his daughter gazed after him till the 
rild rocky scene hid him from her sight; and 
len, resting her head upon her lover's shoulder, 
he gave her tears free course. The old peasant 
tood by in silence, till she raised her head and 
^ped the crops away again ; but then he spoke 
o her kindly, saying, " Come in and rest, made- 
Q'>iMlle ; you need some comfort." 
N 



" We had better, I suppose, ge\ nonie as soon 
as possible," answered Julie, kxiking at Francis 
de Langy. "But how are you to return, Fran- 
cis 1 You have no hoise." 

" Here is one at iiis service," exclaimed the 
old man; "he can send it back when all inqui- 
ry is over. I shall not want it. Good life ! I 
could tnidge all m < days on foot to serve the 
count." 

" Oh! thanl. vou, \ ^k you !" cried Julie, to 
whose heart such expi ;ssions of attachment cam 
with tenfold sweetne&s at a moment like that, 
when misfortune was .bwering over her father's 
head, and he was flying firom a dark and terrible 
charge. 

Francis de Langy gladly availed himself of 
the old man's offer ; Julie washed her eyes in 
the lake; the horse was brought out in a few 
minutes, and, riding back by a circuitous pathu 
so as to appear to come from a different side of 
the country, the two lovers returned to the Cha- 
teau d'Artonne, which they reached .before the 
intendant had made his appearance. Everything 
was still and quiet, and it was now evident that 
the escape of tne count was secure. Julie hast- 
ened to her mother, and Francis de Langy, after 
giving the horses to Jean Marais, who was 
watcmng, to the Abb6 Amoux, whom he found 
quietiv reading, unconscious of all that had ta- 
ken place, except the arrest of the count, which 
would have horrified the good old man very 
much, had he not in the simplicity of his heart 
treated the chaige as something so completely 
ridiculous, that he looked upon the fact or Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne being connned to his chamber 
as merely some form of law, from the operation 
of which he would soon be released. 

On the situation of Francis de Langy, indeed, 
he had been pondering with his own quiet ear- 
nesmess ; and, bringing the conversation grada> 
ally round to that subject, he was entering into 
a minute account of his own conclusions, and 
the motives upon which they were formed, when 
the noise of wheels, and of voices speaking, 
caught the young gentleman's ear, announcing 
that the intendant had arrived. It may easily be 
supposed that the whole attention of Francis de 
Lsingy was now turned another way, and that he 
listened eagerly for every sound in the chateau. 
The abb^ continued to speak, but not a sen- 
tence that he uttered was comprehended by his 
> oung auditor, till at length the voice of the in- 
t^dant was heard hallooing loudly from the top 
of the stairs, and other tongues answering from 
below. Some ten minutes of silence next ensued, 
and then the door of the abba's r>' '>m was thrown 
open, giving admission to Marie, the (jountess's 
maid, who, with a face "as pale as death, be- 
sought Francis de Langy to go to the saloon; 
adding, in a significant tone, " The count hae 
made his escape, sir, and the intendant is threat- 
ening madame in a very violent manner." 

Francis de Langy waited to ask no questions, 
but sprang down the stairs, and proceeded at 
once towards the room to which he had been di- 
rected. He found three or four archers at tn^ 
entrance, but he passed through them unoppo- 
sed, and, throwing of)en the door, he behela a 
scene which made his young and impetuous 
blood boil in his veins. 

The countess was standing, leaning upon her 
daughter, with a face as pale as ashes and a 
frame trembling with agitation. Julie seemed 
more calm and firm, but was still evidently 
alarmed and ^neved\ ^\^«p. >Caft. VoXftx^'M^.'^NV* 
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all his nsaal cold and tranquil indifference of 
aspect cast aside, was speaking to both in a tone 
which no man should use towards a woman, 
with a raised hand and flashing eye, as if he 
would fain have struck them. 

" I insist upon your answering, woman 1" he 
cried. " Where is he 1 Whither is he gone ^ 
If you answer me not this instant, I will send 
jou off to the common prison of Clermont, and 
thrust you among the felons !" 

Francis de La!ngy caught the above words as 
he entered ; and, walking up to the intendant, 
with a brow as haughty and as fierce as his own, 
he exclaimed, " Silence, sir I and, for the future, 
use another term to these ladies, or I will chas- 
tise you on the spot. How dare you, a pitiful 
maUre de remUta — ^how dare you use such lan- 
guage to the Countess d'Artonnel You dare 
not, for your life, do what you say, let the of- 
ence be what it may. What is the matter, 
Madame d'Artonnel" he added, recollecting 
himself; while the intendant gazed upon him in 
utter astonishment, never believing that he would 
"Venture to take so high a tone, unless he was 
sure of some powerAil support. At the words 
"What is the matter," however, the intendant 
by a great effort resumed his calmness, at least 
in a degree, though his cheek remained flushed 
and his eyelids quivered eagerly. 

"What is the matter!" he cried, with a scorn- 
ful look. "Then I suppose, sir, you mean to 
tell me that you are ignorant of the count's es- 
cape 1" 

*< The count has escaped V* said Francis de 
Langy. " I am very glad to hear it 1 Doubt- 
less he has been driven to that step by such vio- 
lence and unjustifiable threats as we have just 
now witnessed. This shall be reported to the 
king by Monsieur de St. Medard, who is now 
with him, and we will see whether our great 
monarch will suffer such conduct in one of his 
officers." 

" I use no threatSj sir," replied the intendant, 
not exactly liking his position. " Why should 
I use threats to the Count d'Artonne — to these 
ladies — when I am armed with quite sufficient 
powers for all the purposes of justice T' 

"I really do not know why, sir," answered 
Francis de Langy; " you may have private mo- 
tives that t know not of: I was not present at 
^our last conversation with the Count d'Ar- 
lonne ; but I have heard you use threats to these 
ladies, couched in coarse and ungentlemanly 
language." 

" No, sir. no !" cried the intendant. " I only 
told them the consequences of their conduct ; I 
only informed them of what must result, if they 
refuse to tell where the count is concealed, or 
whither he is gone. 1 put the same question to 
them now ; 1 put it, sir, to you — ^f or, doubtless, 
you have not been without your share in aiding 
the count's escape from the room in which he 
was confined — 1 ask you all, where is he con- 
cealed, or whither is he gone 1" 

" If they can tell you " replied Francis de Lan- 
gy, " it is more than I can. I am not in the 
least aware where he is concealed, or whither 
he is gone. I can safely swear it at this mo- 
ment \yo you know, Madame d'Artonne V 

" No, indeed," said the countess. " I do not 
mean to say that I did not know he intended to 
escape, for le spoke with me on the subject; 
tut I did not even aid his escape in any degree, 
and I have not the most distant idea of where 
he is." 



" How did he escape, then 1" den*; 
intendant, fixing his eyes upon tie 
" That, at least, you must know." 

"Why, you yourself told me, sir," r 
countess, " that he had sawn out a 
tween his chamber and the next. Di 
say that you found the small saw on tl 

The intendant mused for a mom 
seeing the impolicy of the violence to 
had given way for the first time, perhap 
ty years, he turned towards Julie, and, 
er tone, demanded. "And you, Mac 
d'Artonne, do you know T' 

" No, indeed," answered Julie ; " 1 
fectly ignorant where he purposes goin 
lieve me, sir, if I did know, I would n^ 
I might refuse to tell you where, but I 
knowledge the fact." 

" It is impossible to suspect you o: 
candour, mademoiselle," replied the 
bowing low ; •" and if, under the irrita 
event for which I shall be made resj 
have spoken anything rash or harsh, 
tremely sorry for it. It must be excusec 
of a quick and hasty temper like mys< 

Francis de Langy could scarcely re; 
smiling, to hear the intendant assume 
ter which he fancied the most oppos 
real one ; but there was more truth in 
functionary said than the young gent 
lieved. He was by nature fierce am 
ous in nrany of his passions, and thi 
coldness under which he veiled then 
fruit of consummate art. 

After a moment's pause — for neithei 
Madame d'Artonne made any reply — I 
ant proceeded. " Having made this a 
madam, for anything hasty I may ha 
done, I must take measures to execut 
in a manner which, I fear, you ma] 
stem. You all assure me, in the mc 
manner, that you know not where 
d'Artonne now is. Is it not so 1" 

" Most assuredly," answered the cou 
her daughter and Francis de Langy 
same reply. 

"Under these circumstances," con 
intendant, "it is not probable that 
d'Artonne will be long without hoU 
communication with his family ; and I 
sequently, be obliged to put guards 
house, and hold everybody that it cont 
the surveillance of the police." 

" Do you mean to say," asked Mad 
tonne, " that we shall he kept here as 
and debarred the privilege of air and e 

"Oh no," replied the intendant; 
from me to be so wanting in courte: 
send up a sufficient body of archers ^ 
hours, to afibrd an attendant to each 
who may choose to go out. This is a 
precaution which cannot be dispensed 

" But, sir," said Francis de Langy, 
suppose that, if summoned to Paris — \ 
pect to be the case every day, as a gn 
in my circumstances has taken placi 
consider, I ask, that I am to be detait 
Auvergne ^ For if so, I had better wri 
sieur de St. Medard at once, to let hin 
situation." 

The intendant paused, and looked ai 
gentleman from head to foot with a Ic 
and somewhat scornful consideration. 
fain have kept him there, in the hope 
\ns him in some communication with 
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t Aitonne. which might afford a fair' excuse xor 
.aking vengeance on him for his late interference. 
3at the wonhy magistrate, with his own panic* 
alar views, was little inclined to detain Francis 
de Langy in the same house with Julie d'Ar- 
4ona3i and, obliged to sacrifice one object or the 
other, he gave up revenge, hoping that another 
opjportonity might occur, where no superior con- 
fideration would interfere lo prevent his obtain- 
i£? it effectually. 

lie accordingly replied, at length, " No, sir ; it 
is rot by any means my purpose to interfere with 
your proceedings, farther than to guard, as it is 
my boundea duty to do, against any evasion of 
justice. Should you, therefore, deem it neces- 
sary to leave this place for Paris — which, con- 
sidering the absence of Monsieur d'Artonne, 
might perhaps be most prudent and consistent 
with propriety — ^you are free to follow that course, 
, doing me the honour of taking an archer with 
yoa as far as the limit of this geherality." 

"To that I can have no objection," replied 
Francis de Langy, smiling. "My going will 
depend entirely upon the letters 1 receive from 
Paris; for, as to the considerations of propriety 
jOu talk of, I suppose, sir, to your other titles of 
^iendant of justice, police, and finance, you do 
"^t add that of intendant of propriety also." 
He spoke scornfully, for there was a bitter and 
angny teeling in his bosom towards the intend- 
ant, not so much from his conduct to Julie d'Ar- 
lonne and her mother, as from a knowledge of 
his views respecting her he loved, which min- 
gled the fiery hatred of rivalry with many anoth- 
er sensation. 

When he had done, he torned toivaids the win- 
dow, and made some observation to Madame 
il'Artonne upon the weather in an indifferent 
ione, which might have been galling to some 
oen in the intendant's situation, but which pro- 
luced little effect upon him. The countess and 
lulie, indeed, could not so far control their emo- 
ions, or cast off the thought of what had just 
massed, as to ^assume the same easy tone as their 
ompanion; and while the intendant remained, 
vhich was for about half an ho»ir longer, they 
-oniinued silent and grave, watching his coming 
n and going out of the room with apprehension 
)od anxiety. 

In the mean while that officer proceeded to 
^nfer with the agents he had brought with him; 
the whole chateau was examined, many of the 
^rvants cross-questioned, archers despatched on 
Horseback to search the country round, and the 
^hree who had been stationed in the house sub- 
/ected to a severe interrogatory. A brief inqui- 
t}r was also made into the case of Peter Neri, 
Which was, perhaps, the subject of all others 
ttiosX likely to bring suspicion upon Jean Ma- 
^ais ; but the guards gave their account of the af- 
fair; and the one who had been wounded, in his 
^ancou^ towards the valet, threw out a doubt as 
to whether he had not contrived his master's es- 
cape, and furLished him with the small steel saw 
which had been found upon the table. " Other- 
wise," he asked, " why should he have picked a 
quarrel with me, who did nothing to offend him 1" 
The ictrndant mused ; and, in the end, order- 
ft? »h3 val*tt to he removed to Riom, to which 
liUce he himself followed soon after. 



CAK9 rzR xxxin. 

iav^f -^ ^^p f<»iiowing morning the usual 



packet of letters arrived IVom Riom. They had 
all t)cen opened, for those were days in which- 
though men were beginning to murmur undo 
the oppression of an old and worn-out system 
and a kind-hearted and generous monarch wa 
steadily, though slowly, improving the insiitu 
tions of his country — ^private rights were stii 
little respected ; and'the French postofiicc had aJ 
most as small a share of good taith as it has at 
times displayed since a revolution, which gave 
political liberty to the peoj)lc, but left them utter- 
ly destitute of anything like personal Ireedom. 
Several of these letters were addressed to the 
Count d'Artonne : one to the countess, from some 
Kiy friend in the capital, full of jest and gayety. 
Oh! how harshly does the merriment we once 
delighted in grate upon the ear in the time of sor- 
row and anxiety I There was one, too, address- 
ed to Francis de Langy, in the handwriting of the 
Viscount de St. Medard ; and, as it told its own 
tale more briefly than we could explain it, we 
will give it here as it was written. 

" My dear Francis" — so wrote the viscount- 
"in addition to the disagreeable intelligence 
which I had to communicate to you two days 
ago, I have now to give you a piece of news 
which I will not affect to believe can be any- 
thing but painful to you. I am going to quit 
France, probably for two years, to take the com- 
mand in Pondicherry at the request of the king. 
I wished to avoid it, for 1 am now an old man, 
and have other objects before me ; but my sov- ^ 
ereign has required my services, and I obey. 1 
may return, and I may not; and I am, conse- 
quently, very busy in making every preparation 
for either event. My first care has been to se- 
cure you, my dear boy, as far as it is in my pow- 
er, against any greater reverse of fortune than 
you have experienced already. I have ordered 
the most solemn and formal act of adoption to be 
drawn up, which, with the king's consent, given 
long ago, and now renewed, will convey to you 
my estates and title, in any event, whether 1 re- 
turn alive or not, and whether the inquiry into 
your birth result as I could wish it, or as I fear 
it may. In the mean time, I have made over to 
you during my absence the Chateau of St. Me- 
dard, with an allowance of forty thousand livres 
annually, from which you will pay the wages of 
all our old servants, except those 1 take with me ; 
and although I leave you to act as your own mas- 
ter, yet I request you will not discharge any one 
who has been in my service more than two years. 
It will be better that our good friend Arnoux 
should continue to reside with you. Not know- 
ing how Monsieur d'Artonne may be affected by 
the doubt cast upon your birth, and hoping that 
individual merit may in his eyes make up for 
the loss of accidental advantages, I do not ask 
you to accompany me to Pondicherry, where 1 
rear that the prejudices of rank would not allow 
you to take that position in the army for which 
you arc fitted. You will easily understand, my 
dear Francis, that these prejudices have no share 
in my feelingfs, and that, with every deference for 
the institutions of my country, I view as the veiy 
best nobility that which you yourself possess — as 
the noblest blood which can flow through the hu- 
man heart that which prompts it to the noblest 
actions. 

" Other motives would also render it expedi- 
ent that you should remain in France, inasmuch 
as it is necessar3r you should watch narrowly all 
the proceedings in regard to the heitsbi^^ ^C v.^< 
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opinion as io the probable resalts, it behooves 
you to look closely to the assertion of whatever 
rights you possess. I shoald never wish a young 
man to pass his early years altogether without 
sorrow. The character is soften^ by prosperi- 
ty, and, if naturally of a good and plastic mate- 
nal, we can form it in the best mouhjL but it 
needs the fire of some adversity to harden it in 
the shape it has received. The portion of dis- 
appointment allotted to you has been more than 
to most young men; but, if I know your nature 
rightly, you will not suffer this somewhat over- 
intense seasoning to warp your heart or mind, 
but rather to give them a higher and a finer tem- 
per; as the finest sword-blade is that which has 
been most strongly tried. I feel it hard to leave 
you, Francis, at so early a period of life ; but, in 
' point of education, more has been done with you 
at your present age than with many men of sev- 
enty, and I know that I can safely trust you to 
yourself. Errors you may commit: where is the 
man, at any time of his existence, who does not 
do so ? But never let one fault lead you to an- 
other: always look upon them as weeds, which 
will spring up in the most cultivated garden, but 
which require to be rooted out as soon as they 
are discovered, lest they sow their seed and pro- 
duce others. I will give you but little advice, 
Francis. In the choice of your companions you 
may find a difficulty ; but remember always to 
cast that man from your society forever who 
does or says a thing in your presence which you 
would blush to have said or done yourself. Rec- 
ollect, too, that vice is a contagious disease ; and, 
' the farther you keep from the infected, the less 
likely are you to catch the sickness. Precepts 
regarding individual actions are alwsiys vain, 
for circumstances are infinitely modified: but 
you have received fixed principles, by whicn you 
can gauge all objects presented to you, as men 
measure mountains by a theodolite, whatever be 
their shape or size. 

" Should Monsieur d'Artonne still consent to 
give you the hand of his daughter, you have my 
full consent to unite yourself to her whenever 
her father thinks fit, whether I be in France or 
not; but, should he determine to withhold her 
from you, the sooner you quit her society the 
better. You may see her after years have pass- 
ed with calmer feelings than you can now expe- 
rience; but, in the araenl days of youth, for two 
persons who love to remain together when their 
union is forbidden, is but to add to their grief, 
and endanger their future peace. Not knowing 
how you are situated, I do not ask you to come 
to me before I go ; because, by so doing, I might 
call you from the only consolation that you can 
receive under bitter disappointments. I need not 
tell you, however, how happv I should be to hold 
3rou to my heart once more, before I quit my na- 
tive land, perhaps forever. If we do not meet, 
farewell, my dear boy ! and, while you remem- 
ber him who has been a father to your youth — 
which I know will be as long as vou live — for- 
get not that he brought you up to honour. 

"Yours, 

"St. Mbdard." 

P'^ncis de Langy read the letter over twice, 
and then pressed his lips upon it, as a love' 
might do upon Uie writing of nis mistress. Ma- 
dame d'Artonne and Julie had watched Kim as 
he read; snd the former asked, with a faint smile, 
'' Who is it from, Francis V* ^ 

"From the best ard kindest of men," rep ied ' 



Francis de Langy : **ttom Mgnsieur Jic St. Me> 
dard." 

" He is, indeed, all that you say," answer- 
ed Madame d*Artonne. " I have Known him 
long, and known him always the same. Indeed^ 
Francis, it is to him that my hopes chie&v 
turn to interest the king in D'Artonne's behali 
I can think of none on whom I can rely bat 
him." 

" Then no tiine is to be lost," cried Francisde 
Langy; "he is going instantly to the Indies. 
Read it, read it, Madame d'Artonne !" 

^* What is to be done 1" exclaimed the countess, 
running her eye over the first part of the letter. 
" Good Heaven ! what is to be done 1 One hope 
passes away after another. Knowing how higih 
Jy the king esteems him, I had fixed all my ex* 
pectations on him." 

"I will set out directly," said Francis de Lan- 
gy. " It is painful to leave you, dear Julie, is 
such a situation : but your fathejfs safety must 
be the first consiaeration. Had I not better go V* 

" Oh yes, yes !" cried Jujie ; " go, by all means, 
Francis." 

"Yes, go," added the countess. ""V^e will 
follow you, dear friend, as soon as this inteQc>Dt 
will let us ; for I, too, must come to .plead my 
husband's cause. D'Artonne 'will not return 
here ; and I told him that we should go into the 
north, where our communication would be less 
suspected." 

" You will come to St. Medard V* said Fraa- 
cis de Langy, taking her hand. " Oh yes, you 
will come thither; and let me be as a son to yoo, 
at least till this sad business is settled." 

"You will be so always, I hope," replied the 
countess ; " and I will go to St. Medard, for il is 
not far from Senlis, where I first hope to bear of 
my husband. But lose no time, dear Francis, 
for this business may need much solicitation; 
and, as the viscount is going so soon — " 

"I will send to Riom for horses directly," ex- 
claimed Francis de Liangy. " But 1 suppose I 
must let this intendant know of my departure. 

Stay," 
he a< 
that, 

required hi^ immediate presence in the capital, 
he begged to notify that he was about to set out 
as soon as horses could be procured, and to re* 
quest that the intendant would appoint any per- 
son he thought fit to accompany mm as far as be 
judged proper, according to the intentions he had 
expressed the day before." 

One of the archers took charge of the note, 
and agreed to order the horses up immediately ; 
and Francis de Laney proceeded to bid adien 
once more to the Abbe Amoux, while Jean Ma- 
rais made every preparation for the journey. 
The lover then hastened back to Julie d'Ar- 
tonne, and the countess lefl them alone for a few 
minutes together, remembering her own feelings 
in other days^nd judging by them of the wishes 
of her child. Those minutes passed as rapidly as 
a child's holyday; and, shortly afler Madame 
d'Artonne returned, it was announced that the 
horses had arrived, with an inferior officer of the 
mar^chauss^e to accompany the carriage on 
horseback. 

"How <]^uickly this morning has gone by?" 
said Francis de Langy; "and yet, dear Julie, I 
can scarcely believe that it is only four days 
since I arrived from Paris. It seems as il^t 
monlh Y\ad Y^eeiv cxo^^edi VtvXo ^^\ ?>VQn s\)ace. 
And now , ad\ew , ta^ \)e\oNe^ ^W \?. toXtv^ . 'N'i'x- 
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tme d'Anonne ! Her father's consent has been 
i ven : have 1 not yours also 1" 
" Without hesitation," replied Madame d*Ar- 
»nne; "J never had any. Julie, you are his; 
( it not so V 

"Forever! forever!" answered Julie. "We 
re plighted by vows that can never be broken 
ow;" and, with one more embrace, Francis 
:ft her, and hurried to the carriage. 

For the two first stages he saw nothing: the 
iyes of the mind, like those of the sages of La- 
)uta, were turned inward. At the conclusion of 
lie second, however, when they paused to change 
worses, the guard who had accompanied him 
rude up to the side of the carriage to take leave, 
Having come to the end of his district. Francis de 
Langy wished him good- by in an indifferent tone : 
but still the man lingered, and at length asked 
!)oidly for a little remembrance for his trouble. 
" 1 think I should refer you," replied Francis 
e Langy, " to those who gave you the trouble j 
ut, as I suppose these demands are usual, there 
'< a Louis lor you." 

The man assured him that the proceeding was 
lice customary ; but it was not long before he 
and the tax was not to stop there. 
The posts in that part of the countrv were 
Qg; and night was now beginning to fall heavy 
id dark, with thick, leaden clouds rolling up, 
}d catching upon their hard edges the red rays 
' the setting sun. In order to lighten the car- 
age, and to proceed more quickiVi Jean Ma- 
Lis had been mounted upon a posthorse, to fol- 
•w the vehicle, as was then very common in 
ranee; but, as Francis de Langy marked the 
3gry look of the sky, he told his valet that it 
oald be better for him td change his mode of 
avelling, and come in beside him. Jean ma- 
lis was very well contented with the proposal; 
T, although he had found himself amusement 
t conversing with his worthy friend of the ma- 
chauss^e during the first two stages, he had 
>atemplated with anything but pleasure a long, 
Ul ride through the ereater part of the night, 
tth nobody to talk to but himself. 
This being settled, the carriage rolled on ; but, 
e an hour had passed, the darkness which cov- 
ed the earth was broken by a vivid flash of 
rhtning, and one of the most tremendous thun- 
r-stonns he had ever seen accompanied Fran- 
s de Langy on his way. There was some- 
ing in it. however, not altogether unpleasing to 
m. With the feelings that were in his heart 
that moment, nothing merely beautiful could 
.ve attracted his attention ; but the fitful glare 
the electric flame, the loud roll of the thunder, 
id one or two balls of fire -which blazed across 
e sky, woke his mind from its trance, and he 
Lzed out eagerly from the window of the car- 
ige, watching for the next bright flash as for 
me object of deep interest and admiration, 
an Marais, for his part, sat quiet in a comer 
the vehicle, and, divining that his master 
ished for no conversation, fell sound asleep ; in 
bich state he continued till they stopped at a 
aall, lonely posttiouse above filty miles from 
e Chateau d'Artonne. 

"Get the horses to as quickly as possible," 
ied Francis de Langy ; " I must lose no time, 
Jan." 

The ralet jumped out ; but in about five min- 
es he retumed^aying, ** There are no horses 
> be had, sir. There are only three pair kept 
re; and Coant Boot has taken one pair, and 
' Prince of Shoe the other two.'' 



" AUeZf farceur P* exclaimed the postmaster-* 
who was also an aieder^tto— coming to the side 
of the carriage ; " go along, you tool ! The hoi^ 
ses are all out, sir, and won't be back till morn- 
ing; we have excellent beds, and can give you a 
good supper. There is a remise, toe, for the car* 
riage." 

" You had better get out, sir," said Jean Ma- 
rais, in a tone that struck Francis de Langy as 
somewhat marked; '* the place seems very ccm- 
fortable." 

Without more words, then, he descended from 
the carriage, Jean Marais whispering, as he gave 
him his arm, " Be upon your guard !" Nothing 
farther could be said, for the host was close to 
them. 

The rain was falling in torrents ; and, entering 
the first room of the inn, which was the kitchen, 
the voung gentleman perceived a stout, bustling 
landlady busy at a wide, open fireplace, from 
which proceeded a cheerful blaze, wiln a girl, ap- 
parently her daughter, and a maid helping her m 
the duties of her office. In one comer of the 
room, reading a paper by the aid of a tallow can- 
dle, sat an archer of the mar^chausste ; while at 
another small table near the window, finishing a 
half- bottle of wine and a basin of soup, was a 
tall, stout, middle-aged man in the garb of a 
peasant 

A strange feeling of recognition came over 
Francis de Langy as his eyes fell upon him, 
though the man's face was tumed away from 
him. Advancing, however, towards the fire, he 
spoke a few words in a gay tone to the landlady 
and to the host, who haa followed him, and then 
tiimed round to take a more deliberate survey oi 
the company. The eves of the archer were dxed 
upon him over the edge of the paper which he 
was reading ; and, luckily, it happened that Fran- 
cis de Lansy perceived such to be the case, for 
it was with the greatest difficulty that he re- 
strained his surprise and emotion, when, in th6 
peasant seated at the other table, he recognised 
the Count d'Artonne. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The beginning of a new volame is like the 
beginning of a new year— a period in the course 
of our history when a consciousness comes upon 
us that we have done many things amiss in the 
past, and we promise ourselves resolutely to do 
better for the future ; but with, alas ! the same 
result in both instances, that of continuing to do 
much that is wrong, though perhaps there may 
be some little amendment. Reader, we will try 
and go on somewhat faster than we have done 
hitherto. 

The eyes of Francis de Langy, we have said, 
rested on the face of the Count d'Artonne; but, 
luckily, he had seen that he was himself watched ; 
and he suffered not the slightest expression either 
of surprise or recognition to pass over his coun- 
tenance. Tuming round again immediately to 
the woman of the house, he proceeded to make 
various inquiries regarding his supper, and then 
asked tne landlord what wine he could have: to 
all of which demand?— as is usual in such ca- 
ses, whether the larder and the cellar be well 
stored ot noX.— \ift TOCfcVi^ ^'^ xbrkl ^wSksSasxac^ 
answers*. IbtAo \»\Ve^^ ^^A\«SiSSa^^^«fcJ^J«^ 
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of the host, it was evident that the house con- 
tained every wine that had ever been made, from 
that which intoxicated Noah down to the thin 
piqueUe of the peasant. 

While this conversation was going on, Fran- 
cis de Langy did not fail to observe that the arch- 
er folded up his paper, and, with an unconcerned 
air, walked out of the room. The door being 
o])en, a good manv tongues were heard talking 
without; and the host and maid bustled about, 
laying a table for their new and distinguished 
guest. A moment or two after the archer re- 
turned, and, walking straight up to Francis de 
Langy, informed him that he wanted to speak 
with him. The young, gentleman, accordingly, 
accompanied him into a corner of the room, 
where the man, with a wise shake of the head, 
inquired if he knew the Count d'Artonne. Fran- 
cis's heart beat quickly, but he contrived to re- 
ply, in a calm tone, that he had the honour of the 
count's acquaintance : upon which the man gazed 
in his face steadily for a minute, and then in- 
quired, "Are you sure that you are not the 
count yourself?" 

Francis burst into a fit of laughter too natural 
not to carry conviction with it, and then answer- 
ed, " Gluite sure I Why do Vou aski" 

" Because I have here his description," replied 
the archer, " and am directed to arrest him 
wherever I find him." 

" Then let me inquire," said Francis de Lan- 
gy, " whether in any one particular I am in the 
least like him according to your account: for if 
so, the painter must have been a very bad one." 

" Pooh, nonsense !" cried the postmaster-land- 
lord. " The count's a man upward of forty, I 
know him quite well; and monsieur does not 
seem twent;y yet." 

" Ay," rejoined the archer, who had evidently 
drunk a good deal of wine, staring at the paper 
isi his hand, "and the count is bUmd; and, let 
me see, monsieur is runr" 

"No, not quite that either," replied Francis 
ie Langy: "nevertheless, not the Count d'Ar- 
tonne, or anything the least like him. Where 
we last changed horses, I saw a man a good deal 
resembling him; and, if you had beheld him, 
you would soon have remarked a difference be- 
tween him and me." 

" Hah !" cried the archer, " where do you say 1" 

" Nay, nay," replied Francis de Langy ; " you 
need not prick up your ears, my good friend, nor 
iook as if you were going to run after him di- 
rectly : in the first place, he is six leagues ofi"; 
and, in the next, I am very sure it was not the 
i*ount." 

There was a tone of doubt in what he said, 
however, which made the archer believe that it 
might be the count, after all; and that suspicion 
)uzzl^d him not a little, for he had other pur- 
}oses in hand at the moment, which he did not 
ike to abandon. " Well, I am glad to hear it," 
he replied; "for I intend, young master, to ac- 
company you on your next stage. I hear from the 
postillion' that you came to the last relay under 
ntrveillancef and I think it is my duty to go on 
with vou." 

" You know your own duty best," answered 
Francis de Langy ; " but, as I did not come here 
under surveiUance^ probably you may find at the 
next stage you have gone somewhat out of your 
way. If you expect lo get a Louis," he continued, 
beginning to see the man's drift, " as the archer 
who accompanied me from Riom did, yon are 
yajrmnch mistaken. He cume with me uearly 



ten leagues for my convenience ; but I oo boi 
want any one now ; so, if you go, it is for yooi 
own, and therefore may pay yourself." 

The archer bit his lip, and frowned at him with 
the uncertain but dogged air jf a balJy who ii 
not quite sure how to act ; and after a moment's 
pause he ended by saying, " Well, show me yonf 
papers — I will see every man's papers." 

"Oh! with all my heart," answered Fratcii 
de Langy; and, taking out his pocket-book, hf 
placed it quietly in the archer's hand, who looked 
over the contents; while the young gentlemao 
cast an anxious glance towards the Count d'Ar- 
tonne, who continued sitting at the table without 
showing the slightest emotion. 

"Ah, very well," replied the archer, giving 
back the pocket-book when he had done; "that 
seems all right. But now for the rest." 

" There is my servant without," said Francis 
de Langy, anxious to divert his attention from 
the count; but the postmaster interfered at the 
same moment, exclaiming, " Oh, ay ! I had bei^ 
ter call monsieur's servant. As lor him," he 
continued, pointing to the count, "3'ou know who 
he is already." 

" What was the name you told me 7" asked the 
other, with a pencil in his hand» 

" Jerome Marzav/' answered the postmaster. 
" Why, you must know him yourseli." 

The count rose from his seat, and nodded fa- 
miliarly to the archer, who replied, " I think I 
have seen him before." 

" That you have, monsieur, more than once," 
said the count ; and the archer, turning round to 
Jean. Marais, who entered at the moment, began 
to question him as to his name and profession. 

" My name is Jean Marais," replieaour friend : 
"and as to profession, I am a rogue, which, 1 
take it, is another name for a gentleman's valet 
de chambre. This is the noble gentleman who 
patronises me — Monsieur Francois de Lan^', 
baron de St. Medard, commonly called Count de 
Langy, who, if it did not, unfortunately, happen 
that the horses are all out, might now be rolliof; 
away towards Paris as comfortably as possible; 
for the thunder is gone by, and the stars are b^ 
ginning to blink out, like a schoolboy's eyes r^ 
covering from a ftogging." 

"Well, then," cried the archer, "I shall ^ 
upon my horse's back, and return to St. Pour^m. 
I nave got a strange notion that was the Count 
d'Artonne you saw, and that vou know it too." 

" No, no," replied Francis de Langy; " I only 
said it was like him ; but I don't think it actually 
was. You had better stay and take a glass ot 
this wine. It was not him, I am quite sure." 

The young gentleman had seen from the first 
that the archer was determined to read bis inform 
mation the contrary way ; and, as he wished hins 
heartily to go back, he naturally tried to persuade 
him to stop ; a little fearful, it is true, that h^^ 
might overshoot the mark and induce him to re—" 
main, yet hoping, from the state in which he al^ 
ready was, that a few more glasses of wine woul^^ 
inebriate him completely, even if he were Pjo-^ 
vailed upon to continue where he was. Tlii 
archer, however, held his resolution, took om 
brimming glassful of the host's good wine, an 
then, muttering something about a louisd'or.^ 
brought his horse out of the stable and rode awa?^ 
to St. PourQain ; where he roused me people frov^ 
their sleep, and began an immediate inquiry fi}9 
the Count d'Anonne, alleging he had positive in- 
formation tliat the escaped prtscLer was then ir 
or very near the place. 
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In th6 mean while, Francis de Langy gazed 
for a moment at the Count d'Artonne .without 
speaking. It seemed evident that the postmas- 
ter was in his secret, and yet not the slightest sign 
of recognition could be observed between them 
after the archer was gone. 

" Come, Master Jerome Marzay," said Francis, 
at length, judging it best to keep up the appear- 
«ance of not knowing who he was, as long as pos- 
sible 'f " since this good archer would not give me 
his company, will you? Sit down, and let us 
sup together." 

** I have supped already, sir," replied the pre- 
- tended peasant, with a boorish air, " but I'll take 
some ol' your wine, if you are good enough. It 
is better than mine, I dare sav f and, drawing his 
stool to the table, over which a cloth was by this 
lime spread for the young gentleman's supper, 
he poured himself out a glass of Burgundy, ad- 
ding, ''Ah ! we poor farmers can't afibrd to drink 
sucli wine as this." 

" Francis de Langy took his place at the other 
side, and, while the good hostess put some of her 
savoury ragouts upon the table, both remained 
silent ; but, a minute or two after, the landlord 
sent all the female members of his household to 
prepare the young geintleman's bed, and then quit- 
ted the room himself, closing the door behind 
him. The moment he was gone, the count stretch- 
ed out his hand across the table, and grasped that 
of his young friend. 

" Well met, well met, my dear Francis I" he 
cried ; " how are they all 7 how is my wife 1 how 
is our dear Julie 1" 

Francis de Langy replied briefly, telling him 
generally what had occurred ; but not dwelling 
upon the violent conduct of the intendant, lest he 
should inflict unnecessary pain upon the count. 
" Is it not dangerous," he asked, in the end, '' to 
travel upon the high road 1 You hav« had a nar- 
row escape to-night." 

" I have had twenty as near since I left you," 
answered Monsieur d'Artonne, " and the danger 
was not so great as you suppose. The postmas- 
ter is an old and faithful iriend, for whom I ob- 
tained his present situation, and he was sure to 
provide for my safety ; though the archer being 
driven in here by the thunder-storm was certainly 
an unpleasant event. This is the first time I 
have ventured upon the high road; but I wasfor- 
eea to do so, by finding that a whole party of the 
inar^chaussee had followed me, whether acci- 
dentally or advisedly I know not, through the 
hills. But now tell me, Francis, why have you 
left them so sooni Do they not require your 
protection and support 1" 

" I am hastening with all speed towards Paris." 
replied Francis de Langy, " for an object whicn, 
if I succeed, will give them more comfort and 
happiness than my presence in the Chateau d'Ar- 
tonne, if 1 were to stay there forever. Monsieur 
de St. Medard is ordered to Pondicheny imme- 
diately. He has yielded most unwillingly to the 
king's request ; and I know that, even previously, 
lie was high in his majesty's confidence and fa- 
vour. He may surely ask one boon before he 
goes; and, if I judge rightly, that boon will be 
a free pardon foi you, and the king's order to sus- 
pend all procec3dings against you." 

" That is, indeed, an object !" said the count, 
emphatically; "that is, indeed, an object ! But, 
ere we part, we must arrange some plan of com- 
munication. Where do you go to first, Francis 1" 

" To the Hotel de Langy," replied his voung 
Iriend at once ; but then paused, and added with 



a saddened and doubtful air, 'fl suppose its 
doors will not be closed against me yet, and thai 
my mother and my father will not be so com- 
pletely the tools of an impostor as to refuse a 
home to their own son." 

As he spoke, the tears rose in his eyes, and he 
covered them with his hand ; for, during the last 
two days, his interest in the events which had 
taken place at the Chateau d'Artonne had ban- 
ished the remembrance of his own painful sita-> 
ation ; and all that was sad and terrible therein 
now rushed upon him with increased force — as 
a torrent, which is for a time stopped by rocks 
that have been cast down in its course, rushes 
on but the more furiously when it has overleap- 
ed the barrier. 

" Yes," he continued, after a brief pause, " I 
will first go to the Hotel de Langy ; and there, 
at all events, I shall be heard of. Soon after my 
uncle is gone, however, I shall proceed to St. 
Medard ; and there Madame d'Artonne and Julie 
have promised to join me, as it is not far from 
Senlis, where the countess thought she might 
hear of you." 

"I told her so— I told her so," replied the 
count, who had been meditating deeply. " And 
now, Francis, to our arrangements ; for, as I 
intend to travel by night and sleep by day, I 
must soon be on my horse's back. I propose to 
take the name of Latrobe ; therefore, if you re- 
ceive a letter with that signature, understand 
that it is from me. If, however, by any chance. 
a blank sheet of paper folded as a letter should 
be sent to you, recollect it is to give you notice 
that I am in your neighbourhood, but under such 
dangerous circumstances that | dare not eve£ 
write under my assumed name. In such a case," 
he continued, ''go as much out as possible, but 
alone ; and at any time that you hear three short, 
sharp whistles, you may conclude that I am nearj 
and endeavouring to draw your steps or your at- 
tention in a particular direction. 1 think that 
this is all that we can settle for the present." 

" The countess will be rejoiced to know of 
your safety," said Francis de Langy, seeing that 
the count was preparing to depart; "but how 
can I communicate it to herl All letters ad- 
dressed to the chateau, I see, are opened at 
Riom." 

The count mused. " I know not," he replied, 
"I know not how to contrive that; but — " 

At that moment the maid returned into the 
kitchen where they sat ; her master and mistress 
followed the moment after; and the count, resu- 
ming his peasant air and jargon, rose up, thank- 
ing Francis de Langy for his treat, as he called 
it, and then turned to the landlora, saying, "I 
must be jogging. Master Lanjois; so I will just 
go and get my beast. What have I to pay V* 

" Fourteen sous, Jerome," replied the landlord -, 
and, counting out the money. Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne once more bade Francis good-night, and 
left the room. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was early in the morning when the carnaut; 
of Francis stopped before the porte-cochere of the 
Hotel de Langy, and some minutes elapsed bo- 
fore the heavy knocker brought the porter to the 
gate. 

The old man bowed low and reverently to hU 
young oiasVec \ \.\\at> \i^& ^'^i Oaasi'^ \sL\i>& -m* 
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pect nor in that oi an) of the other servants, who 
soon came out to the side of the carria^. They 
had all known and loved him from infancy, and 
he was still lord in their hearts, whatever his 
title might be. His first question was, "Are 
my father and mother wellr' His second was 
for Monsieor de St. Medard ; when, to his con- 
sternation and surprise, he found that his uncle 
had quitted Paris to take ship on the preceding 
day. 

Now, indeed, he felt lonely, left to struggle 
with the world under the most difficult and ad- 
Terse circumstances; and bitterly also was he 
disappointed in regard to his hopes of Monsieur 
d'Artonne's pardon. Retiring, nowever, to his 
apartments, he threw off his travelling garb, and 
waited with very mingled, but with many painful 
emotions, for the hour of the marquises rising. 
He had plenty of time to meditate, but he ar- 
ranged no plan of what he was to say or what 
he was to oo. A certain degree of pride made 
him judge that it would be unworthy of him to 
consider for a moment what should be his de- 
meanour towards those whom he had ever looked 
upon as his parents ; and he turned his thoughts 
immediately towards Madame d'Artonne and 
Julie, asking himself how he might best soothe 
them while he communicated to them the de- 
struction of their chief hope. Rapid in the 
execution of all his resolutions, he sat down, 
shortly after his arrival, and wrote to Madame 
d'Artonne, assuring her that, though Monsieur 
de St. Medard was gone, nothing should be 
wanting on his part to attain the object which 
they had in view; but he felt that the expecta- 
tions he held out must be very faint in compari- 
son with those which he was forced to destroy, 
and his letter was longer and more laboured 
than he wished to make it. 

It was just concluded when one of the ser- 
vants came to tell him that the marquis had left 
his room; and, sealing his letter, he instantly 
proceeded to the saloQn in which the family 
usually sat in the morning. All parties were 
considerably agitated, and Madame de Langy 
changed colour more than once as the youth 
whom she had so long regarded with maternal 
tenderness advanced towwds her. There was 
such an air of affectionate respect in his whole 
carriage — ^an appearance of pleasure at seeing 
her again, mingled with sadness that a doubt of 
his being her child should ever hare found place 
in her mind — that feelings of self-reproach rose 
up in the marchioness's heart, and, throwing her 
arms around him, she exclaimed, " Oh, Francis, 
Francis! however this unfortunate affair may 
end, I shall alwajrs regard my self as your mother.*' 

" And I as your father," added the count. " My 
fortune and my name may be given bjr the law 
to another ; but my warmest affection is yours, 
and that no law can take from you." 

" Thank you, mv dear father! thank you, my 
dear mother!" replied Francis de Langy; "1 
thai, njt only feel towards you as a son, but I 
shall ever retain the unalterable conviction that 
1 am your son. Nothing can remove that belief 
from my heart ; and, whether imposture may or 
may not succeed, to the end of my days I shall 
think, as now, that your blood runs in my veins, 
and not the blood of a villain who could ever 
consent to such a fraud upon you as he now 
pretends that he committed.^' 

** We mast not prejudge the question ; it will 
•con be tried," replied the marquis, gravely : 
^ tat one of the strongest corroborations of this 



man's story, to my mind, is, that, for fiie save 
apparently of revea.ing the truth, and doing fuu 
though tardy justice, he exposes himself to pun- 
ishment either wa^ — for the fraud he committed 
many years ago, if the cause goes in favour of 
the boy he pretends is our son ; or for the fraud 
he now commits, if the cause goes against hioc. 
His danger is great in both cases." 

" May he be punished as he deserves !" replied* 
Francis de Langy. " But now let me ask, my 
dear father, where is this youth who would faia 
deprive your son of his place and namel You 
have seen him, I find. Where is he 1 and what 
is he now about?" 

The marquis felt a little hesitation, and not a 
little discomfort, in answering the question ; but, 
of course, that which had been done could not 
be concealed, and he replied, "We did not think 
fit to receive him into the house ; but he has a 
lodging in the neighbouring street, where he is 
with a tutor finishing his education." 

" Receive him into the house !" repeated Fran- 
cis de Langy, looking down ; " receive him into 
the house !" 

He could not help feeling bitterly that his 
cause had been abandoned somewhat easily; 
but he would not suffer one reproachful word to 
escape his lips, and the only indication he gave 
of wnat was passing in his heart was the repe- 
tition of the marquis's words. As the conversa- 
tion proceeded, he had reason to believe that this 
course of things had gone on still farther. He 
found that the youth who claimed his rank and 
name was a daily visiter at the Hotel de Lan^; 
that the marquis and marchioness thought him 
like their late son ; and that his foster-father had 
already ensured forgiveness for the offence which 
he avowed, and was viewed with favour and 
consideration by those whom he admitted he had 
deceived. Every word, in short, that was spo- 
ken was a drop of bitterness in the cup of Fran- 
cis de Langy; and even the expressions cf ten- 
derness and affection with which the marquis 
and marchioness attempted to soothe him pro- 
duced more painful than pleasurable emotions. 

When breakfast was over, and the party were 
crossing the hall, an event took place against 
which the marquis had wished to guard. The 
fanner Latouches entered at the very moment, 
and approached with a look of familiar ease, as 
one well accustomed to the house. The coloiu' 
came up in the marchioness's cheek, and she 
walked on without taking any notice of him ; but 
the marquis paused with stronger resolution, 
saying, " This young gentleman, Latouches, is 
one for whose sake you have injured us in times 
past, cr whom you are now labouring to injure 
as deeply." 

Francis de Lan^y gazed at him from head *to 
foot; and, though so many years had passed 
since he had been in the Fcrme Godard^ a strange 
feeling of vague recognition crossed his miiM. 
In the mean while. Grerard Latouches exclaimed, 
" Is this my son 1'' and approached a step nearer 
to Francis de Langy. 

*'No, sir,". replied Francis, "I am not youi 
son. I never will own myself to be so, let the 
result of your iniquity be what it may." 

" Oh, but you must, \oung gentleman !" cried 
Latouches, nettled at the look of scorn ne gave 
him. "You must own yourself as mv son, and 
me as your father; ay, and do your duty undef 
such circumstances." 

"No," replied Francis de Langy; "1 know 
enough of tne law to he well aware that, what* 
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ever comes of this, the righu you hare once 
cast off you cannot resume at pleasure ; and that, 
bf once denying me to be your son, and assert- 
f iOg that I was the child of another person, wheth- 
er truly or falsely, you have severed all ties be- 
tween us Ibrever. I will not stand longer to 
! talk vtrith this man, sir " he continued, turning to 
Jie manjuis ; " I fear 1 may forget myself." 

"No more, Latouches, no more!" said the 
marquis, as Francis de Langy turned away. 
** Wtiat he says is right : under no circumstances 
caa you have any authority over him ; neither 
[ indeed, can you expect him to show the duty 
\ and affection of a son. You must, in some de- 
i gree, bear the consequences of your own acts." 
Latouches replied briefly and with perfect 
sabmission, and then proceeded to the business 
[ which had brought him thither, hinting that, as 
' the farm adjoining his own fell vacant at the 
next term, he should be glad to add it to the 
[ Perme Godardj and craving one or two other 
h favours of the Marquis de Langy. That noble- 
! man referred him to his intendant, who, being his 
k near relation, was not likely to refuse him j es- 
pecially as Monsieur de Langy added, good- 
homouredly, " I do not object, if there be no other 
claims." 

In the mean time, Francis de Langy retired to 
his own chamber, and, sitting down, covered his 
eyes with his hands, giving himseli up to bitter 
meditations. Could he stay there, he asked him- 
self, in a house where he was every day liable to 
see those who were unjusUy^ he thought, endeav- 
ouring to deprive him of his inheritance— where 
ais own parents were evidently yielding them- 
selves more and more to the claims of another— 
where his rights had been given up almost with- 
out resistance 1 No : he resolved he would quit 
the Hdtel de Langy as speedily as possible. He 
would return to Auvergne, he thought, and seek 
for consolation where all the strongest affections 
of his heart were placed. In the first instance, 
liowever, it was necessary to put his own affairs 
i& train for defending his rights against the ad- 
verse party; and he determined to employ the 
lawyers ot Monsieur de St. Medard, whom he 
already knew and respected, rather than those of 
Monsieur de Langy, with whom he was not ac* 
Quainted, and whom he suspected of having 
^iven weak and irresolute counsels to his father, 
^e was preparing to set out to consult with his 
^cle*s notary, when a formal citation was 
^''ou^ht him to appear in a court which it indi- 
f^Udf and — to use some of the terms of English 
*^w — to show cause why he should not be de- 
^^sred the son of (Jerard Latouches. The very 
J^ording of the document made his blood boil: it 
^^rmea nim Francis Latouches, pretended Count 
^^ Langy ; and it accused him — with .that sort 
5^C fiction which the iaw. though intended to be 
:^e instrument for discovering truth, delights to 
'-^^ulge in~-of conspiring with others to defraud 
Jt^id exclude from his just rights Francis de 
C^aangy, the red and veritable son of the marquis 
=Vnd marchioness. Carrying the paper in his 
^and, he proceeded at once to the house of the 
t^Gtary in a state of great agitation and anger. 
*^he old man received him with kindness ap- 
proaching parental tenderness, and read the pa- 
^r, with a smile at the wrath it had excited. 

•« This is but a form," he said ; " yet the man- 

^Mr in which these people are proceeding is very 

^Ttfal. They are endeavouring, as far as nos- 

^ble, to throw the great burden of proof off tneir 

^wn shoulders; but the French law will not per- 

O 



mit that You have been for many years 1j^ 
possession, and they must make out a strong 
case to shake you therein. Your excellent frienc^ 
Monsieur de St. Medard^ has already had va- 
rious consultations with several of our most 
celebrated jurisconsults. I will send to the samt 
gentlemen immediately, and, perhaps, W3 may 
all have another con&rence to-morrow, or the 
day after." 

" But," replied Francis de Langy, " I am ex- 
tremely anxious to return to Auvergne the day 
after to-morrow at the latest." 

" That is impossible, my dear sir," cried the 
notary: "after this citation, we may fairly con- • 
sider the proceedings as begun ; and, so long as 
the courts are sitting, you must not think of be- 
ing more than a day's journey from Paris." 

" Then I will go to St. Medard," said Francis 
de Langy, at once. " I cannot stay in my fa 
ther's house." 

" That, perhaps, will be the best plan," replied 
the notary: "there you are not above six oi 
seven hours' journey from Paris, and will be 
within call whenever you are wanted; but, at all 
events, you must remain here for a day or two, 
for we have many things to settle. The king 
hurried Monsieur de St. Medard's departure so 
much, that there is a good deal of business un- 
concluded. However, he has given me instruc- 
tions to pay over to you forty thousand livres 
annually — one half year being left with me in 
advance — to put you in possession of the Cha- 
teau de St. Medard, and to discharge from his 
funds all the proceedings in this suit. I am 
afraid the costs will be very heavy ; but his order 
is unlimited, and we will make the best defence 
we can." 

The good notary's words cast Francis de 
Langy into a fit of deep and sad thought, though 
they may not seem to the reader to have been 
calculated to produce such an effect; but it was, 
that they suggested to his mind a comparison 
between the conduct of his parents and that of 
the more distant relation who had taken such 
generous care of all his interests; su that the 
joyful emotions of gratitude were mingled with 
disappointment and regret. He agreed, how- 
ever, to the proposal of the notary; and, on his 
return to the Hotel de Langy, briefly informed 
the marquis and marchioness that it was his in- 
tention to go for some months to St, Medard, if 
they had no objection, as soon as the preliminary 
proceedings for defending his rights had been 
arranged with the lawyers of the viscount. To 
his going to St. Medard the marquis made no 
objection; not only because, Francis having 
been all through lite accustomed to act without 
his control, he was not habituated to direct his 
proceedings, but also because he felt, though he 
did not acknowledge it to himself, that his son's 
presence was in some degree both a reproach 
and an embarrassment to him. He was not in- 
clined to admit, indeed, that he had acted hastily, 
rashly, or unkindly towards Francis in any of 
his proceedings with the new claimant ; but yet 
he felt that Francis must think he had done so, 
and consequently, for the time, at least, his prcf • 
ence was likely to proauce a sensation of re- 
straint. He commented, however, in a tone of 
some reproach upon the fact of his son having 
employed any other lawyers than his own to de- 
fend his cause. 

" You must remember, Francis," he said, " that 
I acknowledge you as my child till it Is abs«kV\Vsi?:s 
and di&lVucW^ ^nwe^ \SiaX nqm ^\^ ^"ox ^^ \ "^sj^ 
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even then shall alwa3rs feel towards you, and act 
towards you, as a father." 

Francis de Langy heard him to an end in 
silence, but then replied, with a grave and re- 
spectful air, " I am quite sure, my dear father, 
that you will do all that is kind and considerate 
by me, but, at the same time, you will perceive 
that there are many motives which should in- 
duce me to take the course I have done. In the 
first place, from all you have said this morning, 
and £tbm all that had previously occurred be- 
tween you and this impostor, I was inclined to 
' think that you had resolved in some degree to 
. remain neuter between him and myself. Indeed, 
' you are placed in a very painful and difficult 
situation ; for, of course, wnere there is even a 
plausible pretext for the young man's claim, you 
would not like vehemently to oppose one who 
may hereafter be legally declared to be your son. 
I therefore thought it better for my rights to be 
defended by any other lawyers than vour own. 
1 must also tell you, that I found our kind uncle 
had already placed mv cause in the hands of 
several very distinguished men." 

" Oh ! that makes the case very different," re- 
plied the marquis. " Of course, you could not 
take it from them." 

But, though these words ended the conversa- 
tion upon that subject, Monsieur de Langy could 
iiot help feeling that his son had lost confidence 
in his attachment. To change an embarrassing 
subject, Francis immediately changed the con- 
versation to the Count d'Artonne, and the situa- 
tion in which he was ][)laced, expressing the 
hopes that he had entertained of his uncle^s in- 
fluence with the king being sufficient to obtain 
the count's pardon. News in those days travel- 
led far less rapidly than at present, and it requi- 
red many days before any events occurring in 
the provinces, except such as affected the public 
weal, became the subject of conversation in the 
capital. Monsieur de Langy was surprised and 
grieved by the tidings which he now received, 
but he entered warmly into the cause of the 
Count d'Artonne ; declared he felt perfectly cer- 
tain that, if the count had killed the young Mar- 
2uis de Bausse, it must have been in some acci- 
ental encounter provoked by the latter, whom 
he pronounced a wild, vicious, unprincipled 
young man, whose conduct in Paris must have 
given pain to all connected with him. 

" I will myself go to Versailles," he said, *^ as 
soon as ever the king returns from Fontainebleau, 
and will use mv utmost endeavours to obtain a 
promise of pardon." 

Satisfied with this assurance, Francis de Lan- 
gy spent the next three days in Paris, in consult- 
ation with lawyers, and the arrangement of vari- 
ous other matters which Monsieur de St. Medard 
had leA for him to conclude. .During the two 
first days he felt some apprehension lest he 
should be brought in contact with the new claim- 
ant of the heirship of De Langy ; but the mar- 
Guis had taken care to prevent such an event 
rrom taking place, by notifying to the young 
man that it would be better for him to abstain 
from visiting at the Hotel de Lang)' for the next 
week. Francis, however, leamS accidentally 
that both his father and mother saw the young 
man each day ; which fact was more painful to 
him than it might have been if he had known all 
that took p]ace in their minds upon those occa- 
jg/ons. There was a comparison constantly go- 
iagr on between him and his foster-brother, which, 
fi must be confessed, was altogether to his ad- 



vantage. His demeanour was not so snpple and 
insinuating, but it was far more dignified and 
manly ; and though the manners of the new claim* 
ant were graceful, and his person handsome, yet, 
when Monsieur de Langy returned and gazed 
upon Francis, there could be no doubt as to 
wnich he would soonest choose to call his sod. 
At the end of the third day Francis took leave 
of the marquis and marchioness, proposing to 
set out early on the following morning, but say- 
ing that in all probability he should be in Paris 
in less than a week, as the suit in which he was 
engaged would undoubtedlv bring him freqaent- 
ly to the capital. He said this to diminish the 
pain and formality of the parting; but neverthe- 
less, when Madame de Laney retired to her own 
chamber, she felt as if she had lost a child, and 
wept bitterly; and on the following morning, 
when she rose and found him gone, the aspect ol 
the house seemed desolate and cheerless. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

How vacant is the home we love, when tnose 
we loved are gone I How cold, how dreary, how 
desolate, the ' sunniest room from which the 
heart's sunshine is departed ! Francis de Langy 
stood in the Chateau of St. Medard gazing round 
him, and scarcely believing it the same place in 
which the jo3'ous footsteps of youth trod not 
many months before. How lightly had he gone 
from room to room! How his heart carolled 
there, when, rising in the early morning, he p- 
zed from the narrow window through the thick 
wall, either at the bright aspect of the woody 
country round, in the warm glow of summer, or 
at the wild sea of dry branches, perhaps silvered 
o*er with frost, in the clear, cold sparkle of the 
wintry day ! Six months — scarcely six months 
— were passed, yet all was changed; but die 
change was in his own heart, and so it is widi 
us ever through life. It is not alone, as the old 
Roman said, that the times change, and we ^ 
change with them, but that we change faster than 
they do ; and like the glasses of various hues 
with which we are sometimes furnished to gaze 
at some splendid picture, or some celebrated ^ 
view, the colour of the feelings within us at die 
time gives their tone to our vision at each differ- 
ent period of life, and we see things from the be- 
f inning of our days to the end, not as they are, 
ut through the medium of our own sensations— 
sometimes magnified, sometimes diminished— 
sometimes bright with a fictitious sunshine, 
sometimes dark through the shady glasses of 
disappointment and despair. Thus, too, we may 
hope it will be hereafter, when, having shaken 
ofl[^ the dim veil of our mortal nature from be- 
fore our eyes, the spirit shall see the works of 
God in the clear lustre of their own existence. 

. Everything here is as we estimate it, and the 
changes in our hearts make the changes that we 
feel. In the last six months how much had hap- 
pened to Francis de Langv to give a diffc*'^ 
aspect to everything he beheld 1 He had gtfl* 
forth a boy, he had come back a man— not, p^ 
haps, in years, but in sensations. He had though^ 
he had acted for himse/f ; he had loved, be bafl 
feared, he had suflered bitter disappointmcnttj 
he had suflered the touch of care, sontw, anxjj 
ty, apprehension. He had become experience 
in maxima {ee\\iig;a^ ^\id he came back a man ; *2| 

weW migtit. XYie ^We ol\»\^\io^\iwAViO«L ^\^^'''*^ 

from \iie aUeie^ e^es ^\v\v ^\v\si\i V^w'*^^ 
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he chapiet on the brow of manhood is a heavy 
)e, and happy is he who can wear it without 
eling his temples ache beneath the burden. 
imost everything in the Chateau of St. Medard 
as the same as when he had left it: all the old 
inrants were there, everything was in its pecu- 
ur place ; the house-dog bayed under his win- 
)w as before, and the horse-boy was whistling 
le same air in the stable-yard which he had 
histled on the very morning of his departure. 
very note came back familiarly to Francis de 
angy's ear, and formed connecting links be- 
ireen the past and the present; but when he 
oked round and saw m the hall the vacant 
laces of Monsieur de St. Medard and of his good 
Id friend the Abbg Amoux, he found that there 
as a great gap which the heart yearned to fill 
p again. Thus, his first sensations in the Cha- 
aa of St. Medard were melancholy enough; 
It he had scarcely been three minutes in the 
lace before one of those little incidents happen- 
1, which partially scatter the clouds of lue by 
le warm rays of human afiection, and made him 
cl al home again. He stood in the hall with 
£ old porter who had let him in, none of the 
he; servants — who had all been taken by sar- 
ise— having yet come to welcome him, when 
iddenly he heard some steps running overhead 
ke the quick pattering of a child's feet, and in a 
inute aller his good nurse, whom we described 
Dg ago, ran into the hall with her face beaming 
ith smiles. 

" I was sure it was you, Francis," she said, 
iQoing up to him with extended arms, as she 
IV nothing in the haa J^ jme young man before 
Jrbut the boy whose early years she had tend- 
1 j " I was sure it was you, when I saw the car- 
4e drive up." 

Francis de Langy had to bow down his head 
I receive the salute which ^ood Louise Pelet be- 
owed upon both sides ol his face ; and then, 
rawing Back, the little woman looked at him 
om head to foot, with her bright blue eyes 
irinkling wi^ satisfaction, and her tongue going 
ith vast volubility. From all the questions she 
std to ask, and all the little pieces of news she 
3d to give, one would have thought that Lou- 
e Pelet would have remained there half the 
ly; bat Louise was never known to stay a 
Hole quarter of an hour in any place except in 
:r bed, and, ere ten minutes were over, she ex- 
aime^, " But I must go and see that your bed 
well aired, and tell the cook to get you a nice 
lUier, and have a fire lighted for the evening in 
e little saloon; these autumnal nights are 
Owing cold." So away she went, running 
ther and thither with all her usual activity, 
d was soon plunged in all those household 
res which it was her joy and glory to perform 
th the most scrupulous accuracy and prompti- 
le. It was not exactly bustle, for she seldom 
i«ed her voice high, oi went out of her way, or 
I a thing hastily; though in everything she 
IS quick, eager, and exact. To make her 
ung lord comfortable in her own way now be- 
cne her greatest pride; and, during his aAer- 
y in the chateau, Louise was always in con- 
ual motion, very seldom coming near him, in- 
id, but quite satisfied, to be sure, that by her 
n incessant activity everything was going 
iU and smoothly. Once or twice in every 
y, it is true, she would look into whatever 
3m he happened to be sitting in, as it were 
•reljr to abowber face and to see his, and to 
ge thereby whether he had all that he wanted. 



He might be at dinner, he might be taking hh ' 
coffee, reading, writing, or sitting with one of liie 
very tiew neighbours, it was all the same to Lou- 
ise ; in she came, took her look, and away she 
went again; or, if she had anything to say, some 
news to tell, or some question to ask, would ad- 
vance with her peculiar quick step, take hold CJ 
the back of his chair, lean over his shoulder, and 
speak her two or three brief sentences, scarcely 
waiting for a reply before she was away again. 
Louise never pretended to have a good temper 
and, knowing her own infirmities, she kept her- 
self as much as possible at a distance from the 
other servants of the house ; never, by any chance, 
saying a bad word of any of them, and always 
having something in extenuation to say if they 
were blamed, but scolding them heartily for any- 
thing they did wrong if she came across them 
herself. At first, on her young master's arrival, 
she did not seem at all disposed to treat Jean 
Marais very hospitably, and once or twice her 
voice was heard elevated to a very shrill tone iu 
her brief conversations with that worthy person- 
age. When Francis mentioned bis name to her, 
however, and said how much he had served him 
on various occasions, she replied, good-humour- 
edly, " Oh, yes^ he is a.bongarfonj I am surtf; bui 
I'll keep out oi his way, for he is too free for me." 

Jean Marais himselr, in the mean time, con- 
formed with wonderful facility to the quiet cus- 
toms of the Chateau de St. Medard: having an 
opportunity of varying a life, which might other- 
wise be somewhat monotonous, by expeditions 
to the small town of Senlis, which was some fivt 
or six miles distant, he did not appear to find i 
dull. Before he had (quitted Paris, he had madt 
himself fully master ol the whole story regarding 
the new claim to the heirship of De Langy, which 
the servants of the marquis discussed freely with 
him, not in the least suspecting his connexion 
with Grerard Latouches. It might seem natural, 
the reader may suppose, for Jean Marais, on 
learning that his young master was probably his 
own cousin, to lose in a degree his respect for 
him; and one would be still more inclined to 
imagine that such might be the case, when it 
is admitted that Jean Marais had entertained 
shrewd suspicions that a change of the two chil- 
dren brought up at the Ferme Godard had taken 
place, ever since his last visit to Grerard La- 
touches. But, strange to say, if there was any 
alteration in his conduct at all, it was only more 
respectful towards the young Baron de St. Me- 
danl; or Count de Langy, as he was still called ; 
for Jean had his peculiar notions on most sub- 
jects, and he had a great reverence for a hish- 
bred and noble-minded man in unmerited dis- 
tress. Stranger still, however, it may seem, that 
his suspicions in regard to Francis's birth were 
shaken rather than confirmed by the fact of Grer- 
ard Latouches iiaving acknowledged the fraud. 

" If it is true," he said to himself, " he must 
have been very sure it would be soon found out, 
otherwise he would never have owned it^" 

Doubts still rankled in his mind, however; and 
he determined on the very first occasion to ride 
over to the F\frme Godard^ though the distance 
was considerable, and see if he could discovei 
anything to confirm or remove his suspicions. 

Early after the arrival of Francis de Langy at 
the chateau, he wrote a second letter to the Covxxvv 
ess d' AtVoime, \.«\\\Ti^ \vt\ ol >J&a 'w^js^jCvs^ ^^axX*. 
had al otve iVtrva foxmetii ol \eVxytT3:\xv%\o ^^^^^^'^>^ 
and l\\e cavxse^ ^'V\e\v\vt^^ ^>^V\%^^'^^?^^^'^^'^^^ 
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St Medard, and urged her to falfil it as soon as 
possible ; assuring her that the Marquis de Langy 
would make interest with the king for her hus- 
band's pardon, and pointing out that her personal 
solicitations might greatly lacilitate his suit. He 
flared not refer to his interview with Monsieur 
d'Aitonne, lest his letter should be opened, which, 
indeed, it was ; but he said, in the end, that, as it 
was so long since the count had been heard of, he 
doubted not he had effected his escape into Switz- 
erland. 

Three weeks elapsed ere he received an an- 
swer, but then it only conveyed disappointment. 
Madame d'Artonne informed him that she could 
not obtain the intendant's permission to quit the 
chateau, which was still partially occupied by 
the police. She was treated with every sort of 
kindness and consideration, indeed, she added, 
and the intendant was periectly courteous and 
polite; but to all her entreaties to be permitted to 
jco to Paris he returned evasive answers, and she 
saw that it was clearly his intention to keep her 
in Auvergne. 

The quick heart of youth beat vehemently 
when Francis received these tidings, and he de- 
k*rmined to make arrangements for going to the 
Uliaieau d'Artonne himself, even if it should be 
imt for a day ; but his lawyers strongly opposed 
his doing so till some of the formal steps m the 
suit at issue, which they described to him, had 
Dcen taken by the other party. Strange to say, 
aowever, the new claimant did not seem to press 
Ibrward the proceeding with the haste which 
night have been expected ; and in more than one 
«iter from the old notary of Monsieur de St. Me- 
lard it was remarked, " Yourp/tr^y* is going on 
with the utmost caution ; he is resolved to lose 
nothing for want of prudence at least." Thus, 
all matters were delayed for about a fortnight 
longer, which brought about the middle of No- 
vember, and signs of an early and severe winter 
were showing themselves. The weather, how- 
ever, was clear and bright ; and, having determin- 
ed to wait no longer, but set out for Auvergne in 
the beginning of the following week, Francis de 
Langy wandered forth on the Saturday evening 
in that meditative mood which has been descri- 
bed by all poets as peculiar to the young lover. 
His thoughts certainly were more busy with 
Julie d'Artonne than with anything else: he 
thought of her in her young beauty ; he thought 
of her as he had seen her under the influence of 
many emotions ; he thought of that varying face 
in all its lovely changes of expression ; and he 
longed, with the thirst which none but the young 
and ardent lover can feel, to drink -deep draughts 
of affection from the well of those pure lustrous 
eyes. They were sweet dreams that he indulged 
in; but, as is ever the case, apprehension, the 
snake which generally lies beneath the flower of 
human enjoyment, showed its dull head while he 
chus meditated on her he loved. He wondered 
that he had not heard from Madame d'Artonne ; 
he thought it very strange ; he fancied something 
unpleasant must have happened to prevent her 
replying to his last letter. Could Julie be ill 1 
he thought. Had her health failed under the 
pressure of such constant anxieties and griefs as 
«he had lately been called upon to bear? His 
aeart felt cold at the vision which imagination 

J;resented, and he had wellnigh turned his steps 
omeward in order to set out that very night. 
But then again lie rejected that his letter had not 



' The Fnucli term for an opponent in a luit at law. 



been gone a fortnight; that he had therein WA 
the countess of his intention to return for a titnfl 
to Auvergne ; and it was more than piobabte.lM 
concluded, that, in the expectation of seeing bim 
soon, she had not written, lest her letter migBl 
miss him by the way. 

As he thus thought, he ascended one of the 
highest hills in the nighbourhood, which the 
reader must recollect if he have visited that part 
of France. It is not steep, at least on the side 
next to Senlis ; but rises gradually, through some 
woods and moorish sort of lands, till it overtops 
everything around. Thence the eye stretches 
over a fair and undulating country for many 
miles on every side, seeing the spires of towns 
and cities beneath one, catching at once Senlis 
and Beaumont, and then running on past Chan> 
tilly, till Beauvais itself is distinctly seen, with 
its cathedral rising large and dark above the rest^ 
while, beyond, the country softens off*, and all be- 
comes dim and lost, like the objects of early 
memory. Francis de Langy paused, and gazed 
around him. There is always something ele- 
vating, something invigorating, in the contempla- 
tion of nature's face ; it seems as if from the 
works of God breathes forth to the heart of man 
somewhat of the high and divine spirit in which 
they are made ; and Francis de Langy felt his 
courage and his resolution rise to grapple wiih 
the ills of life, whatever they might oe, as he 
gazed over that wide prospect, with the flood of 
evening radiance glowing m the skies above him, 
and the purple light of the evening sun pouring 
over the wide-spread lands below. After stretch- 
ing his sight to the utmost verge of the horizon,' 
he turned his eyes downward again towards the 
Chateau of St. Medard, which stood upon its Ut- 
ile woody knoll below him, at the distance of 
about three miles. He saw the cattle of the 
neighbouring farm winding homeward from their 
pastures ; he saw a flock of sheep following their 
shepherd to the village ; but another moviiig ob- 
ject caught his eye ; it was a carriage drawn slow- 
jv along by horses that seemed tired. Francis de 
Langy watched it along the high road to Senlis. 
with feelings of some interest. 

" Some people going home fo those they love," 
he thought ; " God make their meeting a happy 
one !" But then the carriage came near the turn- 
ing which led to St. Medard, stopped there for a 
moment, and then suddenly quilted the highway 
and rolled along the road towards the chateau. 
Oh ! how the heart of Francis de Langy beat as 
he ran down the hill, and sped with a foot of light 
back towards his home 1 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

It was as he thought. In the courtyard of the 
chateau stood the carriage ; old Joseph and Jean 
Marais were handing down trunk-mails and port- 
manteaus, and another servant of the Count a'Ar- 
tonne, with one of the domestics of the chateau, 
was carrying them in one by one as they were 
laid upon the stone pavement. As soon as old 
Joseph saw Francis de Langy, he stopped in his 
work, bowed low, and was b^'nning to tell the 
young gentleman how happy he was to s^ him 
again, and all about their journey, and a great 
many things besides; but Jea;i Marais, who 
knew beilcT, Blo^^^dt YvVm, ^^^'^Vti^, " Let mon- 
sieur pass, 3 osepVv. Hft -wV^ XaJOt \o -^wjiXs^-^si^- 
by \" and Francis d^ l-ar.?,^ » '^'^^ ^ xivA \a ^ 
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111 man, entered the house and ran rapidly to the 
kttle saloon. The step— the well-known step — 
it him she loved called Julie irom the window, 
mdi bounding forward to meet him, with the in- 
nocence of the child brightening the love of the 
woman she sprang to the arms that were open to 
clasp her, and clung to his bosom as he pressed 
her to hia heart. 

"Oh, this is joy indeed!" cried Francis; and 
Uadame d'Artonne, wiping away a tear from 
her eyes, came forward and held out her hand, 
saying, ** I must be welcomed too, Francis." 

'^And I also." exclaimed the good Abbe Ar- 
ooox; '* though Julie has the first right, of 
cwirse." 

Where is the artii^t who could ever paint a cat- 
aract 1 They may represent the white expanse 
of (alliiig water, ihe foam, the rocks, the spray : 
but where is the motion 1 where is the rush or 
liMt torrent, the ever-changing glistening of the 
dashing stream, the life — the busy and tumultu- 
ous life-i-of the quick waves 1 It has never yet 
been done ; and those who attempt to convey by 
description moments of eager and tumultuous 
joy, such as Francis de Langy and Julie d'Ar- 
hmne knew at that moment, will likewise iail in 
<4ua\reying aught but a cold, inanimate picture to 
the mind of the reader. The eager question, the 
rapid reply, the look of love, the pause of enjoy- 
taent, the pressure of the hand, the sigh of ob- 
trosive memory, the anxious scanning of each 
feaiore to see ii' time has inflicted no injury, the 
thousand nameless shades of expression upon the 
&ce, the varying tones, the words understood and 
answered ere half spoken, and the confused and 
Imitated emotions, gushing, as from a fountain, 
ii'oin the heart of love — these defy description, 
Uid leave the pen or the tongue all powerless. 

Let us pass over the next houi\ then, and, hav- 
Og done so, seat ourselves with J ulie, and Fran- 
's de Langy, and Madame d'Artonne, and the 
^Hxi Abbe Amoux, round the wide fireplace of 
^e saloon, cheerful with many a blazmg log; 
^--while Louise Pelet bustles about to make 
reparations for the new guests, Jean Marais and 
^ oki butler of the chateau lav the cloth for sup- 
&r in the saUe-^/nanger, and tne cook toils and 
K>ks furious in her vocation-r- let us listen to the 
(iings from Auvergne, which were of no slight 
^terest to those who heard and those who told, 
Ad of no mean importance to this story. 

Madame d'Artonne had received the letter of 
|rancis de Langy, announcing his intention to 
^sit them at their own house; and not a little 
lad were they, she said, at the thought of his 
^ming, as the intendant still continuea the same 
^orse of conduct, and opposed her quitting Au- 
srgne. The same day, however, on which her 
V Jung friend's letter had arrived, a rumour had 
-ached the chateau that a high appointment — 
o less than a seat in the ministry of France — 
ad been conferred upon the intendant himselfl 
*he next day that officer had visited the Chateau 
'Artonne with s^iooth and plausible demean- 
nr, informing the countess that, being elevated 
ir above his deserts and expectations, he might 
afe an opportunity of serving the count which 
ad never occurred before. He promised her 
lat he would use it zealously, and assured her 
lat nothing but the deepest sense of duty had 
▼er caoaed, or would cause, him to behave with 
Ten the appearance of severity towards any 
lember of a family whom he so much esteemed 
nd loved. " Now," he said, " I can act in a dif- 
"Tent manner ; for, not having u^ deal with the 



case individually, so that iiere can be no breacii 
of duty implied, I can appeal to the king, and 
urge him most strongly to' supersede all proceed- 
ings in the case of Monsieur d'Artonne.^ 

" He made me quite believe," said Julie, com- 
menting upon what her mother had said, "he 
made me quite believe that he had our interests 
sincerely at heart; especially as he said, in leav- 
ing us. that, as his* authority as intendant was at 
an end, he could no lonser oppose our proceed- 
ing to Paris, where he himself was going, and 
where he would not fail, the moment he saw tne 
king, to plead our cause to the best of his abil 
ity." 

" Little, indeed, did we expect," continued Ma- 
dame d'Artonne, taking up the history again 
" that the very next day, as we were maaing out 
preparations for setting off, we should receive a 
formal notice that the estates of my husband were 
entirely sequestered till such time as he should 
appear to take his trial, he having been found 
guilty of contumacy even before we knew that 
such proceedings were taken against him. It is 
usual, I believe, under such circumstances, to 
make an allowance from the estates to the wife 
and children of the accused person proportioned 
to their rank and the station in society whiph 
they have filled. You may i udge of my surprise, 
then, Francis, when I found that the sum of ten 
thousand livres per annum was all* that is grant- 
ed for the support of myself and Julie during the 
absence jof the count." 

" Accept it not, my dear madam," cried Fran- 
cis de Lan^ "accept it not at the hands of 
this man. Here, in St. Medard, you will noi 
want it. You know how willingly, how gladh 
I will share everything with you, and, thanl 
God, I have abundance by my uncle's kindness 
which no one can take away from me. What 1 
suspect, and what 1 know, of this intendant mat 
ters not; his designs are all selfish, and he i: 
working for them by base and ungenerom 
means." 

" You are uncharitable, Francis," said the Ab 
be Amoux ; " in this instance, it is cot the in 
tendant who is to blame, but the court, or the ad- 
ministrator of the sequestered domains. It in 
with them rests the discredit of having made so 
small an allowance for the support of Madam« 
d'Artonne." 

"But depend upon it," replied Francis de 
Langy, vehemently, " the intendant is at the bot- 
tom 01 the whole. Do you suppose that he is 
without influence over the judges and other offi- 
cers of his own generality 1 No, no, my dear 
friend. He has done this ; no other person what- 
soever, unbiased and impartial, would think of 
assigning such a pittance to the wife of the Count 
d*Artonne." 

"But, of course," said the abb6, "they would 
only act according to law." 

" Alas I" replied Francis de Langy, " what is 
law in France ? The will of the king, excellent, 
perhaps, when we have the extraonunary com- 
oination of a good king, good ministers, and ^ood 
magistrates ; but terrible as an instrument of tyr- 
anny, where the private passions of many are 
suffered to interfere. But how, dear lady," he 
continued, taking the countess's hand, "how 
have you contrived to defray the expenses of 
your journey hither 1 All that was in the cha- 
teau was given to the court. Why did you not 
write to me 1 Is uot all I have yours and Ju- 
lie's r 

" Luck\\3 , Vv'\xic\^^\ ^A Ti«QX xi^^ ^wjy Vkb^.^ 
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Dess/' leplied the countess ; " I had the lands ^ 
signed as my own dowry. Those they cotild not 
, sequestrate, and the tenants came eagerly in to 
pay their rents, even before they were due, other- 
wise I should have had to apply to the intendant 
for an advance of the pitiful sum allowed me. 
1 think I would rather have died.^ 

" It was what he aimed at," cried Francis de 
Langy, eagerly j " it was what he aimed at. Oh, 
how 1 rejoice that the villain has been disap- 
pointed ! He sought to bend you to him, to cast 
a net round you, to force you to depend upon him. 
But, thank God, he has failed." 

*' Aancis, Francis " cried the abb6, " is this 
Ciiristian charity? You are too vehement, my 
dear boy; you are far too vehement. One would 
think, to hear you, that this intendant were your 
rival for the hand of our fair friend Julie, here." 

Francis smiled bitterly : " I know him, my ex- 
cellent friend, better than you do." 

*^ Nay," said the abb6, " I know him not at all ; 
1 never saw the man. But I once heard his 
voice, which seemed to be sweet and gentle." 

" I do know him," replied Francis de Langy. 
more calmly, but still in a decided tone ; " and I 
feel sure that, ere long, Madame d'Artonne will 
lind he is not without an object in all his pro- 
ceedings. It is right that both she and Julie 
should be upon their guard, for now he is armed 
with gi-'jater power than ever, and may, per- 
chance, seek to make a traffic of his sovereign's 
anercy, as I feel sure he has heretofore done of 
ttis justice." 

" I am afraid you are right, Francis," replied 
the countess; "but here comes your servant to 
say that supper is ready, I suppose, so let us ban- 
tsh all these bitter thoughts for a time, and draw 
as much happiness from our glad meeting as 
may be. We may, perhaps, have one evening 
of peace; who can tell what to-morrow may 
bring 1" 

"Who, indeed r 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Days rolled by, as they will, in joy or sorrow; 
weeks passed, as they will pass whether man 
would have them fleet or stay ; and Francis de 
Langy was still at the Chateau of St. Medard, 
with those he best loved. It must not be thought, 
however, that those hours fled without anxiety 
or withov.t change, although, to say sooth, the in- 
lerrupti-jns of the calm were but few, and very 
remarkable. Tidings came from time to time 
from Paris ; this step or that had been taken in 
the suit regarding tne heirship of De Langy; 
the marquis wrote twice or thrice, in terms of 
great kindness and affection, to his supposed son, 
assuring him that he took a lively^ interest in all 
the proceedings, but at the same time telling him 
that, although he had applied both to the king 
and his ministers in regard to Count d*Artonne, 
he had made but little progress in his suit, the 
constant answer being that nothing could be 
done until the count surrendered and took his tri- 
al, in which event the most favourable view would 
be taken of his case. Once, indeed, he said that 
the king had answered him ans;rily, reminding 
him how he himself had pleaded against a miir- 
rfsrer, and bidding him nemember that the royal 



No news of the Count d'Artonne reacnea vhi 
chateau, though Jean Marais visited Senlis eve- 
ry day, and all means were taken to ensure that 
no letter should miscarry or message remain un- 
delivered ; and thus anxiety was kept alive in 
the breasts of the whole paijiy, the arrival of the 
post and the return of Jean Marais from the 
town being two regular periods of expectation 
and disappointment every dav. At other times, 
the hours slipped by in that dreamy sort of state 
which is sure to be produced by long-continued 
uncertainty. The mind habituates itself to anx- 
iety, takes advantage of any circumstance to lim- 
it its influence to fixed periods, and then, though it 
cannot altogether cast it ofl) bears it almost un- 
consciously. 

It were vain to say that Julie and Francis de 
Langy were not happ^. They loved and were 
together, and that is happiness. The interchange 
of mutual thoughts, the words and looks of aflec- 
tion, the morning or the eveniri^ walk, the united 
contemplation of nature's face, the reading th<s 
same page, the exploring untrodden paths through 
the lore of other days, or flying on the wings oi 
fancy through the lustrous atmosphere of poetic 
dreams, the giving themselves up to walk band 
in hand, under the guidance of some great mai* 
ter of the lyre^ like the old Italian poet, throned 
the worlds ot imagination, was enough to fill 
many a day with pleasure; not so bright, per- 
haps, as many others, but which passed not 
awav altogether like the enjoyments of sense, or, 
at all events, leave no stain and bitterness be- 
hind. 

The calm- order of the Chateau de St. Medard 
underwent no interruption. The Abb6 Arnoux 
pursued his usual studious course, remaining 
reading the greater part of the day, visiting the 
sick and the poor in the neighbourhood for sev- 
eral hours ere riigbtlal], and listening to the con- 
versation of otters during the evening, adding, 
from time to time, a comment or a lesson, in 
which very often child-like simplicity was min- 
gled with manly wisdom. Little alteration was 
caused in the demeanour or habits of Louise Pelet 
by the arrival of the Countess d*Artonne and her 
daughter. With Marie, the countess's pretty 
maid, she seemed to cultivate a certain sort of in- 
timacy, but as soon as f^he had done everything to 
make her completely at home in her chateau, 
she handed her over naturally to the tender at- 
tentions of Jean Marais, who certainly did his 
best to make the time pass pleasantly to the fair 
stranger. 

Three days after the arrival of the countess at 
the chateau, Louise ran into the library where 
her young master was seeking for a book, and, 
stopping directly before him, looked in bis face 
with a peculiar smile, saying, '' Ah ! she is very 
pretty: ah! she is very charming, and a dear, 

food girl, I think, too ;" and, before Francis de 
.angy could make any reply, she was out of the 
room again, with a nod and a laugh, as if she 
would have said, " I know all about it, and think 
it will do very well." 

Days, we have said, and weeks had passed, 
the aspect of the year was changed, bright skies 
had passed away, and dull, heav^ clouds, borne 
upon a whistling and a fitful wind, swept over 
the sky, occasionally pelting against the win- 
dows of the chateau in dull and pattering sleet, 
occasionallv falling in large flakes of snow. 
There hadoeen a Yie«Tv ?xotm dutvn?; the whole 



tt'ord had been pledged on that occasion not to . ^ — 
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Slid ^5^ight, as if the air were frosty, and the next 

moi&ui^, when the whole party rose, the ground 

wa3 entirely white, and two or three inches of 

s&ow lay upon the window-sills. A fog hung 

over the whole scene, not very thick, indeed, but 

sofficie^ to make the neighbouring trees look 

dim ana ghastly, while fine, small particles of 

fioien rain kept falling thickly, and hourly in- 

aeasiQg the heaps below. 

" i think we must confine ourselves to the cha- 
teau for the day," said Francis de Langy, " un- 
less something should call me to Senlis." 

It was about two o'clock when he spoke ; at 
three the post arrived, and a single letter was 
pot into his hand. He instantly recognised the 
writing of the Count d'Artonne^ and broke the 
seal in haste. There was nothmg but a blank 
page within ; and, remembering all that had been 
ag^ed upon between himself and the count, 
Francis de Langy concluded that Monsieur 
' d'Artonne was near, but in circumstances of 
great danger. He determined immediately to go 
• out and ride about the country in the hope of 
meeting him, but, at the same time, judsfed it 
would be better not to harass the mind of Julie 
and Madame d'Artonne by informing them that 
he had received such intimation of the count's 
proximity and danger. Folding up the letter 
hastily, then, he said, " I shall be obliged to go 
oat, I fear *," and, turning to the servant who had 
hrou?ht the letter but not Quitted the room, he 
tdded, " Tell Jean Marais that he must accom- 
pany me immediately on horseback.'' 

Julie gazed at him earnestly with an inquiring 
look, but he made no answer to it,; merely say- 
ing that he would be back before dark, he led 
{he room and proceeded to the stables. Mount- 
ing his horse as soon as it could be prepared, he 
issued forth and rode along towards Senlis ; ere 
'^e had gone far he paused, turned back, and took 
\ ^Qt several dogs with him, but refused the com- 
pacy of the gamekeeper, much to the worthy 
inan's astonishment. Jean Marais, however, 
vfao was the most discreet of valets, expressed 
^ wonder and made no observation, but rode 
A^erhis master, looking carefully to the right 
^ left as they proceeded. Sometimes they took 
^ high road, sometimes the by-ways ; but when 
Uiey were within about a mile of Senlis they 
'Urned to the right, made a circuit, and came 
''oand towards the chateau again by another path; 
^hen, diverging again, they proceeded farther into 
Uie country, tracing almost every road within sev- 
eral miles of St. Medard before night set in. The 
^ay was as miserable as can be conceived: cold, 
? hilly, foggy, varjring every hour from thin fall- 
*»ig drift to large flakes of heavy snow, while 
^oineiimes a disposition to rain showed itself, 
t^ai c{uickly broke off again ; and, as night came 
^11, the intensity of the cold increased. The dogs, 
Vfio had at first rushed joyfully forth, barking 
^ud snaking their ears, and rolling in the snow, 
^ow followed dully behind, with nan^g heads 
^nd tails, and disconsolate looks, finding neither 
Kaine noi amusement. Jean Marais, on his pan, 
^re up stoutly, consoled himself with a low 
^hutle as he followed his master, and did not 
«yen seem surprised when Francis de Langy 
tamed round and said, ** Do not whistle, Jean 
JXarais." 

"Oh, very well, sir," replied the valet; and, 
Tiding a little nearer, he added, " This is a pleas- 
ant day, sir; like a sullen woman in a fit of the 
vapours, not knowing whether to cry, sulk, or 
trrafch. B .t it is growing dusky, sir." 



" I know," replied Francis de Langy ; " but < 
shall not go home till night falls." 

" No, sir, 1 suppose not," said his company 
ion; "but 1 was thinking that if you were to 
take the other road which runs from Senlis to 
Chantilly, and thence come round by Lacha- 
pelle, we might stumble upon fcmething. A& 
we passed by the end, about ten minutes ago. 
I thought I heard somebody whistle down there." 

" Indeed !" cried Francis de Langy, eagerly ; 
" I heard nothing of the kind, and I intended lo 
take that road up instead of down after we had 
passed through the village. Are you sure you 
heard a whistle 1" 

"Not quite," replied Jean Marais; "but 1 
think old Roland is ; for, as he was trotting along 
between you and me, looking as dull as a farm- 
er's wife coming home from market with her eggs 
unsold, he stopped and cocked up one ear, turn- 
ing round his head towards the lane, as much as 
to say, * What do you want down there V " 

" Let us ride back !" cried Francis de Langy. 
" You go the same way we have come ; I will 
take the next turning and come round by the 
paths through the wood. Gro on till you come 
to the first road on the letl, turn down it, and we 
are sure to meet." 

" Oh, I know every inch of the road," replied 
Jean Marais; " and if [hear my whistler again, 
I suppose I must stay till you come V 

This being settled, master and servant separa- 
ted, the dogs following Francis de Langy as 
their oldest acquaintance. The young gentle- 
man quickened his pace and rode round as he 
had said, but he met with nothing till he issued 
forth upon the road which Jean Marais had 
mentioned, nor heard a sound except the chatter- 
ing of some birds in the wood. Night was be- 
ginning to fall apace, and he just saw the dim 
figure of Jean Marais riding slowly towards 
him, when one of the dogs at his slue stopped 
and snuffed at something on the ground, giving, 
at the same time, a low growl towards the wood. 
Francis de Langy instantly sprang to the ground, 
and, bending down, saw the marK of a 'ootstep 
on the snow. " Down, dog, down !" he oaid, as 
the hound leaped up upon him. " If there be 
any one there, and a friend to St. Medard, let 
him whistle three times." 

He spoke loud, but one faint whistle was the 
only reply. " Here, Jean Marais !" he cried, 
" take my horse, there is some one here : keep 
back the dogs for the present;" and, pushing 
through the bushes, he followed the footsteps, 
which were distinctly marked into the wood. 

Several of the hounds would follow, notwith- 
standing the chidings of Jean Marais; but Fran- 
cis de Langy kept them back till one of ihem 
tried to rush past him with a loud bark, and 
Francis saw before him, by the light that glis* 
tened from the snow, a man sitting at the foot 
of a tree, in an attitude of extreme lassitude. 

" Good God I is it you Y* he cried, advancing 
to the side of the Count d'Artonne, and chiding 
back the dogs. 

"Yes, indeed," replied the count, faintly; 
" but I am exhausted and worn out. Yesterday 
I was hunted from Beauvais, and walked for 
twelve or thirteen hours without stopping; to- 
day I have found every road I wished to lake 
guarded against me, and I had crept in here in 
despair. Francis, I fearyou are come tco late." 

" Oh, no, no !" cried Francis de Langy ; " do 
not say that ; you are close to St. Medanl, where 
we can eas\\^ ton^^^X'^oxxlQit ^wcv^Mvwv^. "^^-ax*. 
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Marais ! Jean Marais 1" he continued, raising 
his voice. 

" Here, sir, here !" cried Jean Maiais, coming 
forward. " Ah, sir, is it you 1 What, we have 
found you at length, and in bad plignt, too, it 
seems . Well, precautions are never taken in 
vain; if they don't serve one purpose they'll 
serve another. I thought I might want some- 
tliing to keep out the cold when my yonns mas- 
ter determined to enjoy the beauties of to-day, so 
I e'en filched a biscuit and a little wine. Mon- 
sieur will forgive me if you drink it, Monsieur 
d'Artonne. But take the biscuit first, take the 
biscuit first,'*' he continued ; " if your stomach 
is empty, as I judge it must be by your sitting 
on the snow, the wine would do you harm with- 
out something to eat." 

Eagerly did the count devour the light biscuit 
that Jean Marais had brought, and then putting 
to his 'lips the small dried gourd, about tne size 
of a strong man's fist, whidi the provident valet 
had not unfrequently with him to supply his 
own or other people's niecessitles, he took a lone 
draught, saying, when he had done, '* Thank 
God! I have not eaten or drank anything for 
siz-and-thirty hours." 

"Good practice for Lent!" said Jean Marais, 
taking back the gourd and shaking it at his ear : 
*' but how is this. Monsieur le Count, it is halt 
full still 1 I shall carry it more lightly when it 
is empty. Finish it, finish it, sir !'° 

The count took it and drank again, saying, 
" This has saved my life, I believe. liCnd me 
your hand, Francis ; I think I can walk now." 

" You must not walk far, sir," said Jean Ma- 
rais. " My horse will carry you to the chateau, 
and perhaps I had better carry you to the horse : 
it is not fifty yards." 

"Oh nor replied the count; "I can walk 
that distance." 

" But the footsteps, the footsteps !" said Jean 
Marais ; " snow tells tales, sir, as every good 
hunter knows." 

" Oh, we will soon efface the footsteps," re- 

flied Francis de Langy. " What do you think 
brought the dogs for ? Here, hunt them over 
the ground, and then bring them close together 
after us, as Monsieur d'Artonne and I walk to- 
wards the horses." 

« On my life," cried Jean Marais, " he im- 
proves rapidly; he will beat me at my own trade 
ere long. Sir, I honour you for your device ;" 
and, making the dogs spread themselves abroad, 
he soon covered the whole space of ground with 
traces of their feet ; and then, gathering them 
toi^ether, he followed close behind, while the 
count, leaning on the arm of his young fiiend, 
slowly made nis way towards the spot where the 
horses had been left. 

Monsieur d'Artonne mounted with difficulty ; 
and then, turning their bridles homeward, they 
rode along in the darkness, the valet walking by 
the side of the horses, and the dogs following 
him. 

" We had better avoid the village, sir," he 
said, speaking to his master, " for there may be 

gsonle looking out ; and then, when we get to 
t. Medard, how do yoa intend to get in 1 You 
must not let all your people see the count !" 

" Certainly not," replied Francis de Langy ; 
" but you must go on before, Jean Marais, and 
contrive to get them out of tne way. Then we 
will come round by the back of the farm, through 
the park gate on the north side, and into the cha- 
leau bv the little north door, wnich will bring us 
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directly to the back staircase leading to tne coi 
ridor by my room." 

"It won't do, sir," said Jean Marais; "a thoft 
sand things might put us out. There's the ac- 
cursed poultry woman with her hens and tar< 
keys ; the gamekeeper will be looking after hii 
dogs as soon as he sees them, giving them their 
soup, and going backward and forward for an 
hour; the groom will be looking out for the re- 
turn of his horses ; and the butler has bc«n cool- 
inff his old nose for this half hour, depend upon 
it, lookinz for the arrival of his dear young mas- 
ter, and thinking vou frozen to death. How am 
I to dispose of all of them ? No, no I my task 
must be within human capability. If you will 
take my advice you will stop at the little sum- 
mer-house at the west comer of the park ; we 
can easily open the window, and the count can 
get in without ever dismounting. There's a sofa, 
in it for him to lie down upon ; and when all is 
still in the chateau, we can bring him in with— 
out anybody perceiving it. When he is safel>r 
deposited, you and I will go back together as w^ 
came, only I will lead my horse so long as we ar 
i)pon the road, in order tnajt, if there be any trac 
of footsteps left, they may continue to the end.'^ 

Francis de Langy was too wise to oppose any^ 
amendment of his plan, and the suggestion o^' 
Jean Marais was instantly acted upon. Th^^* 
only thing that went at all contrary to their wish — 
es was, that they met two peasants retumin^^ 
homeward; but as nothing resulted affectin^^ 
this tale, we need not stop to describe the anxie — 
ty which their appearance produced. As th' 
only light that existed was derived from th 
snow, neither' party could distinguish the othe 
with any degree of accuracy, and the peasan 
did not even pause to say " Good-night," na^ 
knowing that it was their young seigneur whi 
passed them. 

The summer-house to which Jean Marais ha 
referred occupied an angle of the park wall, wi 
a window looking each way ; and though fro: 
the side of the park it was raised by some six 
seven steps from the general lisvel of the groun 
from the road, which there passed oyer a banl) 
the window-sill was not higher than the head o 
a tall horse. Francis de Langy easily contriv 
to open the window, and aided the count witi 
one nand while Jean Marais held the bridle o^ J 
the horse, and, at the same time, oflbred hi^ -^ 
stout shoulder as a step for Monsieur d'Artonne 
to put his foot upon. The entrance would hav^ ' 
been easily effected by any man in health am 
vigour, but the state of^exhaustion into which th 
count had fallen rendered the feat somewha 
difficult. It was accomplished at length, how- ^^ 
ever ; and then, proceeding along the park wall 
master and man returned to the chateau, and en-^^ 
tered by the great gates. It happened luckilW;^ 
that they did so, for they found a lieutenant o^^ 
the mar6chauss6e in the hall, and two or thre^^ 
archers at the door. Francis de Langy startec^ 
when he saw them, and the colour came into hi^ 
cheek, but, advancing promptly to the officer, he 
demanded, in a somewhat stem tone, to what he 
was indebted for the honour of his visit. The 
lieutenant replied very civilly, however, Ihat, 
having leamed that the Countess d'Artonne with 
several servants was then residing in the Cha- 
teau de St. Medard, he had come thither to notify 
to her domestics that the Count d'Artonne being 
a fugitive from justice, and condemned par amh^ 
mace, all persons were forbidden, under Fevf re 
penalties, to harbour or comfort him. 
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"This you knoWj sir," continued th^ lieuten- 
iftt, ** is a usual and necessary proceeding, oth- 
vise I should not have intruded upon you at all, 
especially at this late hour of the evening." 

Francis de Langy gave him no encouragement 
to remain, and finding that the notification had 
been made before he arrived, he bowed him out 
of the chateau, and saw the iron gates closed 
against him and his men. On farther inquiry, 
Francis found cause to suspect that, notwith- 
standing all his courteous expressions, the lieu- 
tenant of the mar^chauss^e nad farther objects 
ui view than the simple one which he statecL for 
h& archers had gone over the lower parts ox the 
^onse, and had made manifold inquiries of all 
he servants, both in the chateau and the offices 
ound, as to the persons who had been seen com- 
Kig and going in the neighbourhood. Of course 
hey had gained no information, and the answers 
r the servants were so distinct and straightfor-. 
raid as to leave no room for suspicion even by 
suspicious race. 

Whispering to Jean Marais to carry some re- 
>eshments to the count, Francis proceeded to 
>]ii the countess and JolAe in the saloon. The 

rres of both were turned upon him with an eager 
ance as soon as he entered, and it was evident 
^at they both conjectured rightly what was the 
bject of his long ride on such ac dreary day. 
2e, too, was not a little anxious to communicate 
ie resiut to those most deeply interested; but the 
-ood Abb^ Ainoux was seated in his chair bv 
he fire, and, with every sort of reverence for his 
xcellent preceptor, Francis did not think fit to 
Qtmst the fate of the Count d'Artonne to the 
Leeping of more persons than necessaiy. 

*• I am very wet," hs j;aid, " so I will go and 
:bange my clothes, and be with you again im- 
ned lately i" but, bending down over Julie as he 
)assed her, he whispered, " Your father is sale, 
ny beloved. Give your mother some intima- 
ion whenever vou can without being overheard." 

He was, indeed, as he had said, drenched to 
he skin, and, casting ofif his clothes, he proceed- 
sd to change his dress entirely. Nor, if the truth 
must be said, did he stop there ; he paid some 
attention to his toilet, wrung the wet from the 
thick curls of his hair, and arranged them as he 
fancied might look best; for Francis de Langy 
was, after all, a sharer in all the feelingsof youui, 
and was not at all indisposed to look well in the 
eyes of her he loved. He had not yet finished 
when he heard a step near his room door; the 
next moment, without any application for ad- 
mission, it opened, and the face of Jean Marais 
presented itself, lookinsf eagerly around. With- 
drawing a step, he beckoned to somebody in the 
corridor, saying, in a low tone, "Come, come, 
there is nobody here," and the Count d'Artonne 
himself entered, and cast himself into a chair. 

" Always take an opportunity when you have 
^ot it," cried Jean Marais: "the archers have 
nven the servants enough gossip in the kitchen 
tor two hours at least, so, leavinz old Joseph to 
keep gaard, I brought the count m at once. But 
now, monsieur, where do you intend to put him, 
for we had better domicile him in the first in- 
stance 1" 

" In there," replied Francis de Langy, point- 
ing to the door of a room which was situated in 
one of the square towers of the chateau, and had 
t>een used by him as a study during his boyhood, 
'*in there; there is no communication with it 
bat through this room. It is the safest place in 
'be house." 



" But MadamoissUe Jidic will like to see her 
father sometimes, I should think," said Jean Ma- 
rais, " and she will have to pass through youi 
room, monsieur !" 

"Julie will not object, and the count will trtist 
her there," replied Francis de Langy, with a 
smile at his servant's affectation of prudery : " it 
it not so, my dear count 1" 

" I would trust her with you anywhere," saii 
the count, holding out his hand to him warmly : 
"you are her brother, Francis, till you are her 
husband, and Julie may well regard you in such 
a light." 

"Well, well, then," said Jean Marais, laugh- 
ing, " I don't object, then, either ; but I will go 
bring monsieur some supper, for hunger, when 
he likes it, can be a worse enemy than all the 
mar^chaussee put together." 

"But my wife and my daughter, Francis," 
said the Count d'Artonnc, "tell me, what of 
themi Are they here 1 That man's words seem 
to imply that they were either in the house or 
coming soon. Oh, Francis I you cannot tcdl 
what it is, after one has been a wanderer upon 
the face of the wide world — cast upon the cold 
compassion or mercenary attention of strangers, 
often deprived even of that— lonely, desolate, on- 
friended, with none to help, or counsel, or sup- 
port, or consol^you know not what it is, I say, 
even to think of being restored to the warm touch 
of kindred afiection — to the embrace of wile and 
child. Are they here, or are they coming soon 1" 

The count was so much agitated that Francis 
thought it might be almost dangerous, in his 
weakened state, to tell him that madame and 
Julie were actually in the chateau, and believing 
that a little kindly double-dealing might be par- 
donable, he said, " They are coming soon, my 
dear count. I hope you will see them to-mor- 
row. My good friend, the Abb6 Amoux is here: 
for many reasons, we must not let him know of 
your being in the chateau. I will go and speak 
with him, however, lest he think me long absent. 
In the mean while take some refreshment, and 1 
will be back directly ; no one will come in here 
but Jean Marais." 

Thus saying, he left the count, and calling to 
Jean Marais at the foot of the stairs, told him 
that he wished Monsieur d'Artonne to be left in 
ignorance that the countess and Julie were ac- 
tually in the chateau till he had taken some re- 
freshment After which he summoned good 
Louise Pelet into the great saloon, which was 
vacant, and without a nre. 

"ulA/ mon DieUf monsieur," cried the quick 
little woman, "why do you stand here in the 
cold after the miserable ride you must have hadi 
I will run and get some wood." 

"No, no, Louise," cried Francis de Langy, 
catching her arm, " I have but a few words to 
say to you. Can I trust you with a great secret, 
Louise 1" 

" Certainly, sir," replied the bonne, 

" I believe 1 can, Louise," continued the yoons 
gentleman, " but this one is a secret on whid 
my liberty depends, and perhaps the life of a per- 
son very dear to me." 

" Speak! speak, sir!" said Louise, *<that is to 
say, if it is needful, for I am not fond of secrets, 
though I never told one of my own in my life, 
or any other person's, either." 

Francis de Langy gave her full credit for the 
truth of her assertion, for Louise was much too 
rapid and taciturn to be at all fond of gossip ^a 
disease peculiar to slow atd idle people-- ft)r ne 
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UKDgat is busy about other persons' affairs which 
has anjTthinff better to be basy about. He told 
her succinctly the fact of the count being then 
in the chateau, and pointed out the danger that 
miffht exist if the most remote suspicion of such 
a circumstance ^t abroad among the servants. 
Louise listened m silence for some time, though 
fthe had great difficulty in keepine herself still, 
erery now and then stretching out ner foot to rub 
out a spot upon the parquet^ which seemed to 
her not quite so well polished as the rest. She 
waited not, however, to hear the conclusion of 
what the young gentleman had to say, buv ^< I 
length, seeming to think that he had spoken ^ith 



unreasonable prolixity, she broke in. exclaim- 
ing. "Yes, 'yes. I understand all. rll go and 
make him a bed — in your study, you sayl The 
best place in the world ; nobody can find him 
there. I understand it aU. Not a word, sir, not 
a won! — Pll not speak a word,'' and away she > 
went, without waiting to hear any more. 

Five minutes after she entered the room in 
which the count sat with Jean Marais attending 
upon him at supper, bearing upon her head and 
shoulders a mattress twice as big as herself, as 
we see a little, industrious ant often carrying 
away the body of a bee, or the quarter of a beetle, 
big enough, apparently, to crush^half a dozen of 
its diminutive race. Both the count and Jean 
Marais started at the apparition ; but good Louise 
only made a slight courtesy to the county saying, 
"Good-evening, sir, good-evening; a bad night 
this for traveUmg," and, without more ado, she 
dragged the mattress after her into the inner 
roooL 

The next moment she called to Jean Marais, 
and told him to go fetch a l)edstead from a room 
she named, telling him, also, where he would 
find a proper implement for taking it to pieces. 

Before ner arrangements were complete, and 
the bed made to her satisfaction, Francis de Lan- 
gy returned and sat down by the count, whom he 
found greatly refreshed. 

" A little repose " said Monsieur d'Artonne, 
" and I think I shall be as well as ever. I trust, 
however, Francis, that I shall not have to quit 
your hospitable roof l)efore I have seen my dear 
wife and Julie." 

Francis smiled. " I trust not, my dear count," 
he said, judging now that his friend was better 
able to bear the meeting; " at all events, there 
can be no necessity for your doing so, for perhaps 
you may be able to see them to-night, if—-" 

"They are in the chateau!" exclaimed the 
count, seizing his young host's hand. "They 
are in the chateau ! I thought so all along. Oh ! 
let me see them as soon as possible." 

" I must contrive to get rid of my good friend 
the abb6 first," said Francis; " he is with them 
in the saloon. Louise," he continued, after a 
moment's thought, " can you not go down and 
call Madame d'Artonne out?" 

Louise, however, was still busy in transform- 
ing the little study into a l>edchamber; until she 
had done this, she replied nothing but " Directly, 
■ir, directly. There, go in, Monsieur le Compte," 
»he continued, as soon as the room was ready, 
"you will be better there than here, and I and 
this vaurien, Jean Marais, will serve you there. 
Now, monsieur, I'll call her. Am I to bring her 
herel" 

" Let me speak with her first," replied Francis 
de Langy. 

He accordingly met Madame d'Artonne at the 
foot of the stairs, and, while he was whisoering 



a fe\r words to her, Julie joined them. The im. 
ment after he led the countess up to his rooa 
door, and she and her daughter went in. Whei 
they came forth an hour afterward, their ej9 
were red, but smiles were upon their lin* 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Three days passed over in the Chateau of 
St. Medard without any incident worth noticing. 
The snow, as the snow of Novemlwr generally 
Joeb, melted away; the season relaxed in sever- 
Aty, ym nature's face assumed a more smiling 
as^-^ct. Jean Marais was commissioned to keep 
a wawN U|.*on ."everything that passed around the 
Chateau uf b^ M?dard,Tn order to guard against 
anything liko su**oil5e, and also bis report eadi 
day was, that the irc^ps of the mar^chausfe 
were wonderfully >U8/ all over the surrounding 
country, and evidenti/ uf^n the look-out for the 
escaped priscner ; yet ii wa&' cioar that they were 
now at fault, and, like hounds !h2:^ have lost the 
scent, they were ru:3ning abo\.» ^*ihcut any clew 
to his retreat. Monsieur d'i^no"«nc' himselr 
speedily recovered his strength, ajd i-»ar^ th/ 
time very happily, relating tonis wife,, W"* d^ogK 
ter, and Francis de Langy, all the vaxio js v*vent 
which had befallen him since they met; th<. fli^^li^ 
the pursuit, the difilculties, the o angers oi' tie 
hairsbreadth escapes, which, to hlca that uA 
and those who heara, afforded matter of deeper ii 
terest than might be found in them by the veadei 

On the fourth day, however, Francis de Lu 
gy having ridden out on some business to Set!lb 
and the countess and Julie being seated with \h 
count, Louise Pelet suddenly entered the rooa 
where they were with a face of unusual agl* 
tation. 

'^Mafns! they seem coming down here," she 
said. 

" Who 1 who 1" exclaimed the count and count 
ess, both starting up. 

"Why, those rogues the archers, to be sure 
Luckily the chateau stands hi^h, and one ctn 
see them a long way off; but here they come 
down the avenue;" and, turning their eyes u>- i 
wards the window, the whole party clearly (ji** 
tinguished some ten or twelve archers coming 
down the road at a brisk pace towards the iron 
gates of the chateau. 

" I had better go out into the park," cried the 
count; and Jean Marais entering at the saflk^ 
moment, proposed & similar proceeding. B^ 
Louise, in her abrupt manner, exclaimed, " Voof^ 
pooh ! nonsense ! you would be caught in a mU^* 
ute : we can hide you here. Look out into l >^ 
corridor, Jean, to sec that nobody is there. No*^ 
monsieur, come with me ! theyll be cunning ^ 
they find you where I put you." 

The count followed her with a quick step ^ 
she ran along Uie corridor and opened a door ^ 
a room at the end. 

It was a large oldfashioned chamber, covert 
with ornamental painting of a peculiar style <^ 
arabesque, in which the heads and shoulders o^ 
Cupids, and S3rrens, and Nymphs, and birdij 
went off* into leaves, and stalks, and flowers, a^ 
very pretty, but very nonsensical. The shap« C^ 
the room was an octagon, of unequal sides, an^ 
each of the four comers was covered by a ta^ 
Venetian mirror, a fifth l)eing over the chimne^ 
To the farthest comer of this room, on tlie lei^ 
hand side, Louise Ptlet immediately proce^drd 
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and, after some fumbling and a few interjections 
peculiar to France, she palled back the mirror, 
which moved upon hinges, exhibiting a large 
closet in which was a store of supernumerary 
blankets and patchwork quilts. 

"They will not fail to examine there," ex- 
claimed the count, as he looked in; <<of course 
ihey will open the door of every cupboard." 

" But they cannot open it," said Louise, " if 
ron turn that little handle in the inside ; unless 
they break the glass to pieces, it is as firm as a 
rocK. I shut myself in there once, ten or twelve 
fears ago, and thought I should never get out 
again; for, when they came seeking for me, 
they could not open the door, and I did not know 
the trick. Turn the handle either way, and it 
opens and shuts. Go in, go in; there are their 
horses' feet." 

** Gro in, monsieur, go in !" said Jean Marals, 
who had followed; "we will contrive to draw 
them off the scent." 

The count entered the closet and closed the 
door, and while Louise shut up the ropm and 
turned the key,* Jean Marais ran down and 
reached the hall just as the old butler of the cha- 
teau was opening the door to the lieutenant of 
the marechauss^e. The archers were close at 
their officers' heels, and the moment one of the 
huge wooden flaps was thrown back, leaving 
room to pass, he exclaimed, *<Gtuick! spread 
over the house as fast as possible, and give no 
lime for escape." 

" What do you want here, sirl and whomi" 
demanded the old butler, angrily. "There is 
nobody in this house who wants to «!scape. Who 
is K vou want, I say V* 

" The Count d'Artonne," rejjlied the officer, 
dryly; " we are certain that he is here." 

" Then you are certain of what is not true," 
Teplied the old man. "The countess is here, 
out not the count. However, go and look for 
l\im, if you like; nobody stops you." 

The archers, indeed, had not waited for this 
permission, four or five of them having already 
entered; "spreading themselves over the house, 
they carried on their peregrinations with a ra- 
pidity which would have prevented the possibil- 
ity of the count's escape or concealment if the 
first intimation of their approach had been long 
delayed. Every door of the house was guarded, 
and men were stationed at the angles to watch 
the windows of the lower story, while others 

gassed from chamber to chamber, looking un- 
er t>eds and tables, opening closets and cup- 
boards, and never passing anything which had 
the slightest appearance of being a door without 
forcing it open and ascertaining what was behind. 
The examination of the lower story was soon 
complete, and three of the archers mounted the 
great staircase, while two others were stationed 
at the bottom of two smaller flights of stairs to 
guard against any one descending from above. 
Jean Marais and old Joseph followed the officer, 
and went with him through the various rooms ; 
but, of course, nothing was found to excite sus- 
picion in him or create alarm in them till they 
approached the painted chamber in which the 
count lay concealed. Jean Marais, indeed, could 
not refrain from smiling while the archers ran- 
sacked his master's room and the one beyond it, 
in which the countess and Julie were sitting. 
The officer, who had a great deal of his nation"s 
polUesse^ made a thousand apologies to the count- 
ess for being compelled by his duty to intrude 
ln»o a chamber ; and. alifcimerb he caused evcrv 



cupboard to be opened, it never seemed to striko 
him or the archers that the apartment of the tw'> 
ladies was somewhat strangely encumbeied with 
male apparel. 

" The fools !" murmured Jean Marais tc him- 
self. "11$ peTuerU appar^meni que madame U 
conitessep&rtejoHmerU des culottes.** He took care, 
however, that they should not hear his observa- 
tion, and followed them, giving the officer any 
information regarding the rooms that he required 
with an easy and unconcerned air. At length 
they came to the door of the painted chamber, 
which they unlocked and entered. The furni- 
ture it contained was little, and the bed was 
soon looked under, a large cupboard by the $ide 
opened and examined, a couple of feather beds 
which it contained being dragged out and thrown 
upon the floor. While all this was going on. 
Jean Marais was talking in a low tone to old 
Joseph, but the moment after the officer walked 
round, and, thrusting his nails under the frames 
in which tne large looking-glasses were set, at- 
tempted to pull them back, with an evident sus- 
picion that there might be something behind. 
He had tried two, and was approaching the one 
which concealed the closet, when Jean Marais 
gave a start, seemed to listen, and then, raising 
his voice loud as he could, continued his con- 
versation with the old servant in a noisy tone, 
talking about the wind and the weather, and a 
thousand trifles. It seemed so evident that he 
wished to drown some other sound, that the offi- 
cer listened with all his ears, and then turning 
round, exclaimed, in a stem tone, " Silence, sir!" 

Jean looked confused, but held his tongue; 
and, in the stillness that succeeded, quick steps 
were heard running along overhead. " Ho, ho !" 
cried the officer; "run, Paul, run to the end of 
the staircase !" and, leaving the room as fast as 
possible, he hastened with one of his men to 
search the upper story, while the two others pro- 
ceeded to examine the rest of the rooms upon 
the fij^ floor. 

Jean Marais took care to accompany the offi- 
cer, but when they reached the top of the stairs, 
he looked out of the windows into the park, and, 
after gazing out for a moment, drew in his head 
with a well-satisfied smile. Every hole and 
comer was ransacked ; the officer and the arch- 
ers were completely puzzled ; there were two or 
three small staircases from the upper part of the 
building, but still it seemed that, witn the pre- 
cautions they had taken, no one could have 
made his escape from the chateau. There were • 
several women-servants found in the upper story, 
.busy in their household tasks, but they all posi- 
tively declared that they had never seen the 
Count d'Artonne in their lives, and that he cer- 
tainly was not in the Chateau of St. Medard. 
The valet, in the mean time, chuckled gayly with 
an affectation of concealing his amusement, 
which succeeded in irritating the lieutenant or 
mar^chausee so as to make him turn and shake 
his fist at him, saying, " Coquin! I think you ar» 
trying to make a'fool of me." 

" Not at all, sir, not at all," replied Jean Ma- 
rais, with a grave face. " I was only thinking 
that you must have come here solely with a view 
of exercise, and when I am honoured witn tl.c 
company of gentlemen of your cloth I do no4 
object to give them a good march. * J^airru 
promener mes archer;^' as Cartouche used to say; 
but now you have examined the top of the house, 
you have quite forgotten the bottom. Tlxft^«.^sft. 
the. c^Wwre., ^\vW.«Si Qri^:^\^\^«^V'w*^ \a»S«. 
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and, besides, it is (juite possible that this gentle- 
man 70a are seeking may have concealed him- 
self l)ehind some of the wine. You had better 
come down and remove it out of the bins." 

" Do you mean to assert, sir, that he has never 
been here V* demanded the officer. 

" Nay, I won't assert that," replied Jean Ma- 
rais ; " I will speak to nothing beyond my own 
knowledge. He may have been here when I 
was a baby in arms, or at any time, indeed, be- 
fore I entered my master's service ; neither can 
[ pretend to say that he is not here at the pres- 
ent moment; he may be so without my knowing 
it; only all I can sav is. that, from the time 
I was first groom of the chambers in the Cha- 
teau de St. Medard, I have never seen him nor 
heard of his being here." 

" Where is your young master, mademoi- 
selle V* demanded the officer, turning to one of 
the maids. 

'* He went out early this morning, sir," replied 
the girl. 

** What do you call early V* asked the officer. 

" Oh, in the gray of the nloming," she replied. 

" Does he go out every day 1" was the next 
question. 

"He has done so lately," answered the girl, 
" but not so early as to-day." 

"Do you know where he has gone to, sirl" 
continu^ the lieutenant, turning to Jean Marais. 

" I mind my own business, sir," replied the 
valet, sullenly, " and never ask my master, im- 
pertinent questions." 

"You can give impertinent answers, though," 
replied the officer, moving towards the stairs. 

"Have you searched all these rooms?" he 
continued, when he had joined the archers whom 
he had left below. 

" Every hole and comer," answered the men ; 
" but he might have got down by that little stair- 
case." 

" That he could not," answered Jean Marais, 
" for the door at the bottom is locked. You have 
given yourselves a great deal of trouble and dis- 
turbed a peaceable family for nothing, and if I 
had my will I would march you up and down 
these staircases till 3rou hadn't a leg to stand 
upon." 

The officer gave him an angry glance, but said 
nothing, and, descending to the ground floor, he 
made the old butler open the cellars, judging 
that Jean Marais's mention of them might be a 
ruse to prevent him from searching them. He 
then returned to the hall, and, after pausing a 
moment in thought, went up stairs again, forbid- 
ding any one but two of his archers to follow. 
His steps were heard sounding along the pas- 
sages for some minutes, and it must Se confess- 
ed that the valet's heart beat somewhat more 
qnicklv than usual, till at length the officer and 
his followers descended without having made 
any farther discovery. 

" I never thought be was there," said the lieu- 
tenant, mounting his horse ; " and, indeed, I am 
Mure he escaped us that snowy night. The la- 
bourer at Lachapelle told us he had seen three 
men whom he did not know. Depend upon it 
Uie count was one of them, and is in Flanders 
by this time." 

Speaking thus to the exempt, who had accom- 
panied his party, he rode away, the other merely 
replying, "Well, it cannot be helped, we have 
done our duty." 

The moment the last archer was seen riding 
down ibe hUl Jean Marais ran up to tell the 



countess that all was ,afe; but, as the ciateai 
was in a state of great confusion for some tiar 
after, the maids and the men running hither aal 
thither, and talking over the whole affair in sep 
arate groups, nearly an hour passed before ai 
opportunity could be found of liberatiag rhi 
count from his strait confinement. 

Francis returned not long after, and, at fim, 
felt a glow of indignation rise in his cheec at the 
thought of the Chateau of St. Medard being sab> 
jected to such perquisitions. His uncle, how- 
ever, had taught him to examine the foundatioi 
of all his feelings before he gave way to them, 
and he could not help smiling at his own anga 
when he rememberea that the mar^ehauss6 had, 
in reality, just cause for the proceedings whkh 
had irritated him. 

From that time everything passed very quiet- 
ly ; the police of that district had come to the 
conclusion that the count bad got beyond their 
sphere of action, and the numerous parties which 
had been inquiring for him in all the villagei 
round about were recalled quietly to their quar- 
ters. Monsieur d'Artonne might have passed 
his time at the chateau in penect safety if he 
could have been content to endure ihp confine- 
ment, but gradualhr it became burdensome to 
him. The hope 01 obtaining any assurance of 
pardon before trial gradually faded away;lbe 
reflection that the frontier was very near coo- , 
tinually offered an object of desire and expecta- 
tion, and from time to time plans were discussed 
for getting him safely across the frontier. Va- 
rious obstacles presented themselves for some 
time, but at length it was determined that the , 
attempt should be made, and Jean Marais was 
once more called to council as to the best meaDi 
of effecting the object in view. 

The only great difficulty seemed to be the 
want of a proper passport. The frontier was at 
that time .strictly guarded, both by the police aod 
custom-house officers, and no French subject 
was allowed to quit his native country without 
permission of the government. This obstacle 
for a time seemed even to put the inventive |^ 
nius of the valet at fault ; but at length, alter 
much consideration, he said, " I will do it, sir, 1 
will do it. I must have a week, though, and 
then you shall have the passport." 1 

" How do you intend to manage V* demanded 1 
Francis de Liangy. 

" Don't ask any questions, sir " said the val«^» 
"this is a business with which you must nol 
have anything to do. I will manase the who^^ 
and stand the risk myself; only, if I get into ^ 
scrape, yon must do the best you can for me, a^^ 
try to get my pardon." 

" That I will certainly do, Jean," replied Fr^^ 
cis de Langy ; "but consider well what you 0-^ 
about, Jean. I am sure Monsieur d'ArtoiK^ 
would rather risk passing the frontier withoa^ 
passport than have you to do anything oishC^ 
ouraole or ruinous to yourself." 

"That I would, Jean," said the count; "y^^ 
must do nothing of the kind ior me." ^ 

"Oh, as to dishonour^" cried Jean Mant^ 
"there is no dishonour in cheating a pack ^ 
rogues, aad if ii pro re ruinous it will be i^ ^ 
want of luck. I will do it; I will do it Y^ 
shall have a passpirt, monsieur, but nobo^^ 
must ask any questions." 

At the end of the week, faithfh] to his wo^ 
Jean Marais laid before the count a passport ^ 
due form for Monsieur Latrobe, merchant ^ 
Lyons, travelling into Flanders and En^riar^^ 
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iso produced various papers filled to iden- 
le said Monsieur Latrobe, and, upon the 
St examination that the count and Francis 
give, the whole seemed to be in due form 
jrfecily correct. Jean Marais, whose love 
irenture was unconquerable, declared his 
lination to accompany the count himself, 
qualitv of a servant, till he was safe upon 
a ; and, everything having been arranged, 
ieur d'Artonne took Jeave of his wife and 
ler on the night of the twenty-third of 
aber, and, passing unobserved out of the 
lu de St. Medard, once more commenced 
xious life of a fugitive. 



CHAPTER XL. 

s night was dark, but clear and frosty ; the 
as sparkling with stars ; and, as the Count 
mne and Jean Marais walked quietly 
^h the park and out at a distant gate, the 
burried on, looking neither to the right nor 
ft, while the count, on the contrary, gazed 
)re than once towards the sky, and twice 
d to take one last look at the Chateau de 
edard. The one thought of nothing but 
iterprise in which he was engaged, and 

cany it on successfully; while the other 
ht fondly and tenderly of those he was 
ig, and calculated with a sickening sensa- 
f apprehension the distant period when they 
; meet again — ^if ever. Memory, too, so 
awakened by a single word which speaks 
past, ran back over the times gone by, and 
isted the peaceful happiness that had fled 
the anxious care of the present and the 
y aspect of the future. The count sighed 
■f as they passed through the gate and 

1 it behind tnem; but Jean Marais whistled 
light notes of a popular air of that day, 

^ all his faculties of mind and body invigo- 
by the clear frosty atmosphere of the night, 
it i^, to be accustomed to vicissitudes or 
ifter a walk of five miles, the valet stopped 
I a shed on the edge of a low marshy piece 
und ; and, opening the large doors which 
Dut the night-wind, he led out two stray 
J, which he had bought four or five days 
! at a distant fair. Both were saddled and 
d, and upon each were a pair of saddle- 

" I hope you are learned m the price of 
sir," he said; "for the right-hand pocket 
I of samples, which you must talk very 
'dly about in case of need. I bought them 
auvais two days ago, that you might take 
5 for the house of Latrobe and Company, 
I you meet with a purchaser." 
5 count smiled; and, to say truth, his feel- 
■ confidence revived from the light bearing 
companion ; for there is nothing which so 

depresses as the aspect of despondency, 
jrery shade of fear and apprehension is de- 
y infectious. 

unting their horses, they rode on, avoiding 
;, and taking the way towards Tournay; 
adeed, did they meet with any adventure 
y of record during the whole of their jour- 
it passed as quietly and as tranquilly as if no 
rs of any kind had beset their path ; and, 
i, so it often is in life, that those things 
L we most apprehended, and in which there 
d the most reasonable cause for apprchen- 
pass over easily and without a mischance, 



while fate overtakes us in a summer day's sport 
or sthkes his victim in the midst of long-antici- 
pated enjoyment. 

Jean Marais and the count passed the frontier 
without difficulty, their passports being duly ex- 
amined and registered ; and the whole seemed 
so easy and gradual, that, as they rode along 
within the territory of Flanders, the count could 
scarcely believe that he was in another land, and 
that the danger which menaced him was past. 
He thanked God, however, with his whole heart, 
when he entered the town of Ypres, and heard 
the jargon of a different country spoken merrily 
in the market-place. 

Directing their steps towards Nieuport, they 
were obliged to wait for several days before a 
ship was found ready to sail for England, and 
then the one that they met with was merely a 
broad-bottomed, round-headed Flemish barge; 
but the weather was clear and the wind favour- 
able, and Jean Marais saw the count depart 
cheerfully, leaving the shores of the Continent 
behind him for that little island which had ac« 
quired in former days the name of "The Wan- 
derer's Home." 

When this was accomplished, our friend Jean 
sold the count's horse in the first market he could 
find, and began to retread his steps towards the 
Chateau de St. Medard ; but in this instance he 
committed a great error, which he would have 
avoided had he had the advantage of studying 
under our respected friend Rob Roy. We are 
told that it was the practice of that skilful mer- 
chant never to return from any of his trading 
expeditions by the same road that he went. But 
Jean Marais, over-confident from great success, 
forgot that very inoportant maxim, and approach- 
ed the frontiers of^ France on exactly the same 
road by which he had quitted them. On ap- 
proaching the gates of the town of Arras, a mo- 
mentary doubt of the prudence of his proceed- 
ings came across his mind, and, drawing in his 
horse, he hesitated as to whether he had not bet- 
ter go back again. As misfortune would have 
it, however, two or three of the town-guard were 
walking up and down before the gates, trying to 
keep themselves warm in the cold frosty weather 
which had then visited the world. As Jean 
Marais pulled up his horse they eyed him sus- 
piciously, and, seeing that retreat might be more 
dangerous than advance, he quietly rpde on, and 
was passing foi:ward to the inn when one of the 
guard stopped him, exclaiming, "Hollo, com- 
rade! whither away so fasti Be so good as 
show your passport here." 

" Oh, with all my heart !" replied Jean Marais, 
his usual coolness not abandoning him. " Here 
it is !" 

The guard took it, and walked with it into a 
little house by the side of the gate, where he and 
another man conferred for so long that Jean 
Marais began to think the circumstance rather 
suspicious, and was considering whether it might 
not De quite as well to put spurs to his horse and 
gallop away as hard as he could. Before he 
could execute this half-formed purpose, however, 
the guard and his companion came out again, 
and told him, with a significant air, to dismount. 
At a sign the other two guards canie up, and the 
unpleasant words, "You are the very man we 
have been wanting!" sounded in poor Jean's 
ears like a clap of thunder. 

" Where is your companion 1" was the next 
question asked as they led ^^ vox^ ^^ ^psax^ 
house. 
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'What, do you mean Monsieur Latrobel" 
skid Jean, determined to put a good face upon it 
to the last. "He is gone to England ; but why 
do vou stop mel is my passport not in order? 
If there is any fault in it, it is his, for he gave it 
to me. I am but a poor ignorant servant, and 
cannot tell whether the passport is right or 
wrong." 

"Th; passport is forged, voung man!" said 
^he commancler of the guard, who was within, 
fixing his eyes sternly upon the prisoner; "it is 
forged, as you know quite well." 

" Not I, indeed t" said Jean Marais. " How 
should 1 1 This gentleman hired me to accom- 
pany him to Nieuport} as we were to pass the 
frontier, he got me my passport himself: all I 
know of him is, that he is a very good gentleman, 
and has paid me well." 

" I don't doubt that," replied the officer; "and 
the police will pay you well too. Did you ever 
l^ear the name of the Count d'Artonne ?" 

" To be sure," replied Jean Marais ; " but this 
was MoDsieur Latrobe, merchant of Lvons;" 
and, determined to turn even the mistake he had 
made to some account, he added, " Do you think, 
sir, if I had known I was travelling with a forged 
passport, I should have come back by the same 
way I wenti Could not I have gone round by 
Peronne quite as well V* 

"There is something in that," muttered the 
officer. " Bring in his bags; and be so good as 
to turn out your poqkets, voung man. Search 
him ! search him thoroughly !" 

The unpleasant process was immediately 
commenced, and, with an eye of considerable 
anxiety, Jean Marais saw the various articles 
which his bags contained pulled out, one by one, 
and laid upon the table. To say truth, he was 
not very sure of what might be found there him- 
self; for he had been obliged to pack the bags 
hastily and in secret, snatching a moment when 
he could do so unobserved. Various articles 
of apparel appeared at first; then some patterns 
of $ilk, which had got into bis baggage by mis- 
take ; then some money, and one or two small 
articles he had bought in Flanders, which ap- 
peared to complete the store; and the guard, 
)utting in his hand into either side of the large 
eathern pockets, declared there was nothing 
more. Jean Marais felt a momentary triumph ; 
hat, as most other triumphs, it was soon clQuaed. 
Having finished his examination, the guard 
threw down the bags carelessly on the floor, and 
out rolled something which at first sight appear- 
ed nothing but a two-sous piece. Jean Marais 
could not, however, prevent himself from turn- 
ing a little pale when he beheld it, though the 
eye of the officer was fixed upon his counte- 
jiance. 

" Let me see that!" said the latter; and on its 
being placed in his hands he smiled grimly, say- 
ing, " What do you call this, my friend 1 Look 
here! a sous polished on one side, with the offi- 
cial seal cleverly engraved upon it. Now, mas- 
ter, what have you to say 1 Compare that seal 
and the seal upon the passport." 

''I know nothing or it," replied Jean Marais, 
boldly; "my master gave it me in change as a 
sous; and, seeing that it was not like other sous, 
I thought it was some foreign coin, and put it in 
my bag yesterday," 

"Ha r said the officer, " ha ! Away with him ; 
^ that Will be investigated hereailer. Take 
A/m so tbe baudets^^^r stay; caW some of the 
iown sergeants, I can't spare yoa-,'' and, in the 



space of about five minutes, poor Jean Maraa 
found himself walking between two guards up 
to the town prison. 

As the very first step, he was thrust into a cell 
where he remained for the whole of that day and 
the next, without any cooununication wito any 
one, except with the jailer. On the following 
morning he was taken before the magistrates oi 
the town and examined at length. Investigations 
in the prison followed, and numerous proceed- 
ings, into the details of which we shall not enter, 
as the particulars of French procedure would be 
very little interesting to the English reader. 
Jean Marais made as skilful a defence as the 
circumstances would admit, and, although vari- 
ous attempts were tried to induce him to incul- 
pate others, not one word passed his lips whiph 
could in any degree afiect the inhabitantsf of the 
chateau of Medard. His caution, indeed, went 
so far that he did not even write to his ibaster : 
and Francis de Langy remained in ignorance or 
his fate, and of that of the Count d'Artonne, till he 
suddenly received a small slip of paper from an 
unknown hand, containing the following notice : 
" Jean Marais has been convicted of the forgery 
of public papers, and sentenced to eight years in 
irons. He is at Bic6tre." 

These tidings were too true ; poor Jean Ma- 
rais had been tried and condemned with very 
little delay, and it must be acknowledged that 
the sentence of his judges was just. It is true 
that he was condemned for that which he did not 
himself believe to be a crimen for there are par- 
ticular persons whose minds are so constituted 
by nature, or have been so twisted by circum- 
stances, as to render them insusceptible of the 
idea of any law but that code which they form 
for themselves. If this be a vice, I am afraid all 
the world are more or less tainted with it, for we 
shall very seldom find our appreciation of crimes 
and delinquencies either altogether conformable 
to the laws of our country or to the laws of God. 
A man grievously insulted by another knocks 
him down and beats him heartily. All this is 
quite contrary to law, and yet it would be diffi- 
cult to find any one who, in his heart, would 
pronounce him culpable. In greater things, alas, 
It is the same ; and each man picks out of the 
great mass of ofiences his own little store of reser- 
vations, which he thinks very justifiable, though 
harsh legislators have condemned them. 

Now nothing on earth could have persuaded 
Jean Marais that he was committing the least 
wrong in the world in manufacturing a passport 
for the Count d'Artonne. He rather thought it 
laudable than otherwise ; but still, as Jean Ma- 
rais had a good deal of philosophy in his torture, 
he was perfectly prepared to be punishe I for it 
if he was caught. He did not even accuse the 
laws of harshness or injustice, and it seemed to 
him, when the whole thing was over and the 
sentence pronounced, that he had been playing 
at cards with the authorities, and that- they had 
won the game. Perhaps nobody but a French- 
man could have viewed it in this light; but that 
nation has a happy instinct which leads them to 
make the best or everything, and Jean Marais 
possessed it in a very high degree. The painful 
part of the business, however, soon came. The 
order for removing the prisoners from Arras to 
Bicltre arrived, and the unpleasant process oi 
being chained to another convict and carried in 
a can lo B\c&\Te, \o 'va.Vt vhe departure of a chain 
\ for llae gaWeys, wbls ^tv^ \\vto\A^ \i^ wv\ \««>\ 
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ever cntertaioed. It was a feeling' which those 
who make the laws and frame the punishments 
irhichare intended to be the safeguards of society 
should take especial care never to arouse in the 
heart of any but the most abandoned. It was 
the despair of ever recovering the station and 
character now lost — of ever casting off the stain, 
ind the shame, and the companionship of vice 
—of ever doing well from that day forth to the 
end of life. Cautious, cautious, indeed, should 
the legislator be before, as a part of the punish- 
ment for any one offence, he says to the culpiit, 
^'Thou Shalt never more return to virtue ; take 
thy place henceforth among the children of 
crime 1" and yet this is proclaimed by the sen- 
tence of almost every judge in almost every 
land, and will be so so long as laws are directed 
only to punish, and not to reform. But there is, 
also, such a thing as education in vice, as well 
as encouragement to it, and the great school has 
always been — where 1 Not the gaming-house, 
the tavern, the brothel, the den of thieves. No, 
fcaders, no — the prison ! There is the finishing 
school, where^ under the most expert masters in 
every kind of iniquity, young and ignorant of- 
fenders are trained up to supply worthily the 
gteat society of rogues and vagabonds through- 
oat Europe. Oh ! had the great philanthropist, 
when he devoted his life to improve the corpo- 
real treatment of the prisoners, to purify the air 
thev breathed, and diminish the diseases that 
<iaily carried them down to the grave — oh ! had 
he directed his attention to change their moral 
treatment, to purify the atmosphere of vice 
which spreads around them, and to diminish the 
^atal diseases of the heart and mind that carry 
^e spirit down to hell itself, he had done even a 
^tter work than the noble one he so nobly per- 
formed! 

^ It was into one of these abominable schools of 
^ice that Jean Marais was about to be transfer- 
^^d from the prison of Arras. The journey was 
^ng and terrible, and the companion to whom 
^e was chained was one of the worst of those 
^ ^praved criminals who go on in a long course 
^r habitual crime without ever stepping beyond 
^ certain limit, so that vice and punishment 
^Xjcceed, like the alternations of a fever, through 
'«^ whole extent of a life which is oRen pro- 
^t^cted to an extraordinary length. Hardened, 
«^«sperate, and abhorring all who are in any de- 
cree better than himself, his companion of the 
^hain proved, for a certain time, as unpleasant 
^ companion as Jean Marais could have met 
^th. He seemed to have made up his mind, as 
^oon as he discovered that Jean was not what he 
Called affrmuM^ or free of the trade, to torment 
^m to tne utmost of his power; but Jean, who 
knew himself to be in no condition to resist, 
showed such an indomitable good-humour, that 
be even won upon the villain who travelled by 
bis side, and, having acquired in the prison at 
Clermont a few words oi iheargot^ or jargon, of 
Ihe fraternity, his companion applied himself to 
|>erfect poor Jean in the language which he him- 
^If spoke. Jean proved an apt scholar, and as 
lie was not at all unwilling to acquire any knowl- 
^ge that might be useful at an afler period, he 
fliowed so much zeal that his instructer ima- 
ged he was inclined to become as great a rogue 
AS himself. 

"Ah." he cried, with pride and satisfaction, at 
the end of the fifth day, " you will soon be able 
fUfiner cargudiA as well as anv of us, and you 
vill find it very useful, especially if vou want to 



I take the air, which, of course, you will try tor a« 
soon as you can." 

" If you mean make my escape," replied Jeaii 
Marais, " that I certainly will. If I had though^ 
I should be condemned, I would have done so 
long before, for 1 have got out of a worse prison 
than Les Baudets." 

"Oh, oh," cried his companion, "then ycu 
have been in the garuche before ! but if you want 
to know how to decor er^ vou and I can soon get 
it up between us, for I aare say I shall be your 
faravdd at the lune^ and I can always find a way 
to play upon the vwlin.** 

This latter expression somewhat puzzled our 
friend Jean Manas, and his countenance plain- 
ly expressed his wonder how his companion's 
playing upon the violin could have any effect 
upon his es,cape. 

"Ha, ha, ha I" cried the other, "I mean I 
shall be your bed-fellow at the bagncj and we 
will find a means of filing our irons." 

In such instructive conversation the fourteen 
or fifteen convicts passed their time in the wag- 
on that drew them towards Bic4tre, relieving 
the more serious considerations of making their 
escape, knocking the archers on the head, and 
other such interesting speculations, by telling 
stories of their lives, and boasting of the ofi!ences 
they had committed. There are certainly two 
sides to the world, and on one, the side which 
Jean Marais now saw, all things were reversed. 
Instead of boasting of high deeds, or making a 
pretence of virtuous conduct, these men seemed to 
place the point of honour at the other extreme cl 
the moral line, and to detail not onl3r the crimes 
they had actually committed with pride and sat- 
isfaction, but, as there is always a variety in 
vice, to fabricate iniquities they had probably 
never had the opportunity of plunging into, 
adorning the history of their lives with a mul- 
titude of fictitious ofiences. 

Poor Jean Marais did not become the more 
pleased with his society the more he saw of it, 
and if no other moj^ve had induced him to de- 
termine upon makmg his escape, if his pardon 
did not very soon arrive, the desire of delivering 
himself from such company would have made 
him take that resolution. 

The convoy of prisoners stopped at Com- 
piegne, and, in talking over his situation with his 
companion, he expressed an eager desire to 
com.nuaicate his situation to some person who, 
he thought, might help him. 

" Oh I" said the other, "if you've got a Ainrf 
wheel to give me I will soon make it run, and we 
will find a flrjer and some thin for you to «in- 
broider.^** 

Jean Marais was, by this time, sufficiently 
master of the language to understand ; he meant 
to say, that if he had a crown piece he would 
soon procure him pen and paper to write upon ; 
and the consequence was the production or the 
letter, or labellard, as the convict called it, which 
was despatched through one of their acquaint- 
ances in the town of Compiegne to Francis de 
Langy, at the Chateau de St. Medard. Poor 
Jean Marais, however, was destined yet to pass 
through a great number of scenes before he ob- 
tained his liberty, and the act in the drama was 
Bicdtre. Avoidm^ the town of Paris, the con- 
voy of convicts, with the archers accompanying 
it, passed on till they reached those famous 

* Se rous avez an« roue de denriere jp la ferai counAt 
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heights between Ville Jiiif and Gentilly, which 
have seen, perhaps, more varied kinds of sorrow 
and despair than any other spot upon the globe, 
be it where it may. This is no rash expression 
of the romance writer; no extravagant exag- 
geration of the troth, although there have been 
prisons full of horror and crime which, at first 
sight, one may suppose no less dark and horrible 
than Bic^tre. But a few words, a very few, 
upon the history of that place, will show him 
that we speak by the card. 

Bic^tre was once a splendid chateau, built in 
1204, by John, bishop of Winchester, and con- 
tinued the scene of much revelnr, vice, treason, 
and folly, for two centuries. Some time aAer 
that, however, its object was changed, and it 
was appropriated to a threefold purpose, every 
one of which renders it but the abode of misery. 
It is a poors' house, a hospital for lunatics, and 
a prison. Destitution, madness, and crime have 
now, for some centuries, been its tenants ; and 
thus, could the history or Bic^tre and its inhabi- 
tants have been displayed to the eyes of man, 
we say fearlessly, that no spot upon the face of 
the earth would present such a record of agony 
as that. It was to this dark abode that, in a 
glowing day of the early spring, Jean Marais 
was drawn, and, passing through some iron 
ijates and a court, which was thronged with 
destitute poor, who there received a miserable 
subsistence, the wagons entered a second court, 
on the other side of which was the prison. At 
the gate the horses stopped, the archers drew up 
on either side, and the convicts were marched 
(ine by one into a small bureau, where their 
names were put down in a register. They were 
then ordered to proceed, and, strictly guarded as 
they went, they were led on into another large 
square court, when Jean Mariais paused and 
gazed around him with a sickening heart, and 
a feeling of horror and dismay. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

"Here is a letter, sir, brought by the king's 
courier," said the old butler, just as Francis de 
Langy was getting into the aukch/: to proceed to 
Paris, in the hope of obtaining a pardon for 
Jean Marais; although, to say the troth, that 
hope was faint, for the difficulties which had 
oeen made even to receiving any application on 
Dehalf of the Count d'Artonne were very dis- 
couraging. " Here's a letter, sir, brought by the 
icing's courier." 

Francis de Langy instantly perceived that the 
address was in the hand of the Viscount de St. 
Medard, and, breaking open the seal, he found a 
tew lines to himself, mforming him of his kind 
friend's safe arrival at the Isle of France, and 
another letter enclosed for the Abb< Araoux. 
£^:aving Francis to pursue his journey to Paris, 
we must beg leave to look over the abba's 
shoulder, while he reads the contents of Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard's letter, which he did, be 
it remarked, with evident interest and satis- 
faction. 

" My dear abboj" he said, " here I am, once 
more, i lands which I have not seen for many 
years, and amid scenes which, though they 
were once perfectly familiar to my eye, now 
bvist upon me with all the freshness of novelty. 
The luxuriant vegetation of southern climates 
/r 9ertaiiil\ one of the most striking things in the 



world; the quantity and variety of the frmM 
the enormous size of the 3eaves, the rapidity of 
the growth of plants, all fill one with astonish- 
ment, especially when one considers the buminf 
suns under which such fresh and magnificent 
foliage is produced. I have been on shore some 
four or five days, and the vessel will probably 
remain here at least a week longer. I shad 
make the best use of my time in reconsidenug 
all my impressions of the objects presented bj 
this climate; for at Pondicherry I shall hano 
more to do with man and man's works thio 
with those of nature, or God, if you will. I hare 
done my best, then, to clear my mind of all 
previous views, and I have asked myself what 
signs of the hand of Grod I perceive in the things 
around me. That is the course you would have 
me pursue, I think; and I cannot help acknowl- 
edgmg that it does seem as if, in all this array 
of vegetable magnificence, by whatever imme- 
diate agents it may be brought into existence, 
there were an end and object worthy of a higi' 
and intelligent Being. It is troe that we car 
perceive a certain hydraulic process by whicn 
these vast and spreading leaves, these enormous 
stems, these rich and juicy fraits, are raised up 
from the soil in a wonderfully short space of 
time, and that we can account for the wnole, in 
short, upon mechanical principles ; but still there 
remains the extraordinary and beautifhl fact* 
that those mechanical principles should be so 
nicely adjusted and applied as to produce sac^ 
trees, sucn froits, such leaves, in tine very plac0 
where a burning sun renders them most grateful . 
most necessary to the sentient creatures places 
in this part of the globe. I say it is an extnL— 
ordinary feet, my dear abb6, and although I wll 3 
not admit that it absolutely proves the existen 
of a Gk)d, still it is a step gained towards yon 
theory, which I willingly admit. It will requii 
my mind, however, to be satisfied of the unive 
sality of such indications of design, before belie 
will go farther with me than to conclude that t. 
combinations are accidental. Sometimes, I 
inclined to think, we find them very convenien 
sometimes very inconvenient. 

** But, however, I suspend my opinion ; an 
in the mean time, I cannot help expressing m 
admiration of all that I behold. I was sittin; 
in a garden yesterday, actually watching th 

Erogress of vegetation : I say watching it, for' 
ere one can perceive absolutely the details o0 
the process. The leaves grow beneath my eyes-^ 
and the sap, rising through its thousands ol^ 
channels, casts out millions of other tubes as i 
goes on, in endless variety, yet with infinit 
exactness. It is really worth while coming i 
the Isle of France to watch the operations 
the vegetable world on a scale sufficiently la 
for the human eye to mark all that takes pla' 
with accuracy." 

" All V said the abb6, as he came to a 
in the viscount's letter: "alii Who ever yei 
detected the thousandth part that takes plac 
in that even with which he is best acquainted 
But let us see what farther: here is more writtenv 
at a later date." 

" You will not think it strange," continued the* 
viscount, in a part of his letter bearing date th0 
next day to that of the portion which has gone 
before, '" you will not think it strange, my dear 
Arnoux, or childish, that I should write to yon 
of a goat and her kid; but thosp snimals «^ri 
abundant here, and I have b^en watcbipi^ tv'C ol 
them in the vaid of tKe governor's hoasc. % M 
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n strange and a beautiful sight to see the tender- 
ness and the patience of the mother, the sports 
and the rejoicing of the little one in the glories 
of its new existence; but what interested me 
more than all was, the strange contrivance of 
natare to give food to the young one, of the kind 
best calciSated for its ^oang and. tender state. 
That the very fact of her producing a young off- 
spring like that should give her the means of 
sa[)porting it with nourishment of a peculiar 
^iod, perfectly adapted to it in all respects, is, 
certainly, startling in itself; and I say with you, 
that if these things are produced by chance, it is 
a very strange one ; and I do, I own, find it dif- 
fiealt to admit that even general laws, as some 
people have called them, or, what is more phil- 
osophical, inherent properties in the existing 
universe, should produce such nicely-adapted re- 
salts, throughout such infinite varieties of being, 
without what is called design. It was not the 
poor goat that led me to this alone, but I got 
pazzled and confused ; I found my k A*mer con- 
closions unsatisfactory, insufiicient to account 
(or all that I saw ; and I went away to the school 
of anatomy, where the chief professor is an old 
acquaintance of mine, a philosopher, that is to 
say, according to the common acceptation ; I 
mean a doubter of things that other men believe. 
He was very glad to see me again, and, after 
he first salutations, I asked him to show me 
v-hat his pupils were about. Unfortunately, 
here was no dissecting going on, but he let me 
ee some very beautiful models, in wax, of the 
ye, the tongue, the ear. I was astonished. 
Afh^i beautiful contrivances ! what wonderful 
' evices to give us all the senses that we possess ! 
^e explained every part as he went on ; he said, 
fckis is for this purpose, which he mentioned ; 
^iat, for another. The object of this is to pro- 
• vce such and such effects ; the design of that is 
c^ arrive at such motions and at such sensations, 
iook at the formation of the ribs!' he said, 
when he saw me somewhat surprised ; * it seems 
•"ery simple, and merely produces a sort of box 
«3 contain the lungs, the neart, and the superior 
-iscera; but, in fact, it is a veiy curious and 
-omplicated contrivance, fitted with hinges and 
^liable cartilages, ropes and pulleys, for the pur- 
"K)se of expanding and contracting the space 
«riihin in the act of respiration ; and, what is, 
perhaps, more wonderful than all, on the inferior 
side of each of these ribs is a nicely-formed 
jrcove, which gives shelter to bloodvessels and 
lerves, and protects them from all injury.* 

"* Design! purpose! object I contrivance!* I 
ixclaimed : < then who is the fabricator of all this 
ifonderful machinery 1* *Oh, nature,* he an- 
swered; <she acts by certain laws and fixed 
>rinciples.* * The laws !* I exclaimed ; * what, 
vithout a lawgiver 1 Design, without a c#n- 
river 1 A great object arriveid at, by the most 
)eautiful means, without an intelligence to de- 
rise those means 1 Oh no, iio!* I returned, 
\moux, to my own chamber, with my whole 
houghts in confusion; I caught a faint glim- 
nering" of a magnificent and beautifUl scheme, 
n which it seemed that infinite varieties of crea- 
ures, possessing that active and sensible exist- 
ince which we call life, were formed by the will 
>f a high and beneficent Intelligence — surround- 
ed bj objects calculated to give them happiness, 
)roiection, and support — and endowed with fac- 
ilties infinitely varied in extent for different 
classes and sorts of enjoyment, from the insect 
m the edge of a flower to the philosopher con- 



templating the heavens; and, in the midst of 
this scheme, I pictured to myself the great Intel* 
ligence that planned and executed it, looking at 
its past perfection, and i^ronouncing that it waa 
very good. But, in th« midst of all this, I 
thought of death, destinction, and decay, pa.v 
siuns, crime, violence, and wrong — the beings 
that were made for joy and satisfaction, rending 
and devouring one am Iher, and all that wonder* 
ful creation blighted^ blasted, and destroyed. 
Everything fell again into confusion to mv eyes; 
the darkness seemed doubly dark; and I ask 
you, Arnoux, you who have guided me thus far« 
what is it that has done this 1 If a God madf 
the beautiful world, in ail its perfections, vrhaf 
is it that has disfigured it V* 

" Sin ! sin ! sin !" cr^ed the abb^, dropping thf 
letter : " it is sin, my .'4)n !'* and, casting himseli 
on his knees before a crucifix, he praysd 



CHAPTER XLII. 

As diseases and plagues affecting the body 
are generally diffused over the whole world at 
particular periods, each country suffering, in its 
degree, nearly at the same time, so moral pesti- 
•>lences and social maladies are equally epidemic, 
and we find, at particular epochs, almost all 
countries suffering from them alike. Indeed, a 
curious historical table might be made, showing, 
in parallel, the vices and follies of each particu- 
lar epoch, with their modifications in various 
countries ; the military madness of one period, 
the sanguinary fury of another; the bloody fever 
of civil wars appearing in its season over the 
whole world; tne licentious scabies spreading 
abroad in another; the spasms of fanaticism, 
the atony of infidelity, the St. Vitus's dance oi 
levity, and the delirium tremeiin of revolution, 
following each other periodically, and affecting 
the whole frame of society. 

One of the great evils of the past age whereof 
we write, and no civilized country was exempt 
from it, was the long and tedious delay to which 
almost all matters of business were subject, and 
more especially in the courts of law. It was 
the same in France as it was in England, in all 
civil processes between individuals ; and a curi- 
ous difference appeared between the conduct of 
their civil processes and the trial of criminal of- 
fences. The latter were generally very rapidly 
concluded, except where the power of an arbi- 
trary monarch interfered ; the others were drawn 
out to months, years, lustres, sometimes centu- 
ries. One fact, however, may perhaps explain 
this difference. In criminal cases, little was tc ■ 
be got by lawyers but blood ; in civil causes 
there was property, the revenues of which were 
transferable, and transferred to the pockets of 
the gentry of the robe. This seems to be tht 
only rational reason why, when two or three 
days is fully sufficient to determine to the satis- 
faction of all a man's right to live or die, the 
title to a field, or a thousand pounds, can seldom 
be settled till the field is sold and the thousand 
pounds spent. 

Slowly and tardily proceeded the cause of 
the claimants to the heirship of De Langy, and 
when Francis arrived in Paris, abouf seven 
months afler the new heir had started up, he 
found that scarcely anything but forms had been 
gone through. The notary, the avou^^ the ad« 
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three days more the cause would have a pre- 
liminary hearing before the courts, and part of 
his time each da}' was spent in the halls of par- 
liament ; the rf;st of the morning was given up 
to efforts for the purpose of obtaining the pardon 
of Jean Marais. Ho first applted to the Mar- 
quis de Langy, who promised to interest himself 
in the matter, and kept his word ; but he also 
Attempted to engage many of those whom he had 
known and associated with in the happy, peace- 
Ail days of early youth, which now seemed to 
have fled forever, long before early youth itself 
had fled ; but here he learned one oi those sad 
and bitter lessons which every man has, sooner 
or later, to take up in life, unless his position be 
a high and commanding one, which renders 
men subservient to it, and eagerly disposed to 
obey the behests of him who possesses it. When 
\ he spoke to the old in behalf of his servant, thev 
listened and shrugged their shoulders, and evi- 
dently show6d they considered the application 
as a trouble and an annoyance. When he spoke 
to the young, they either treated it lightly and 
passed it by with a jest, or else assured him they 
were already engaged in pleading the cause of 
some one else with the minister or with the king, 
or that they had no interest whatsoever, or that 
it was impossible to obtain such a favour. In 
fact, he found ditficulties, coldness, delay, insin- 
cerity, falsehood, indiflerence ; but no friendship, 
no zeal. And such is the world. Try it, read- 
er, and you will find it so. 

Day after day he returned home from courts 
of law and from polished circles, with that cold- 
ness of heart which the young and inexperienced 
feel in their first encounter with the hard reali- 
ties of a selfish and corrupt society. 

it was now, as the reader, if he have compu- 
ted exactly, will know, the early spring of the 
year, before the sun has made any great prog- 
ress, ere the days have lengthened or become 
warm« He had passed the evening in the place 
so happily and poetically named the SaMe de Pas 
perduSf the Hall of Lost Steps, where the suiters 
in causes tried before the parliament were ac- 
customed to waste the weary hours of expecta- 
tion ere their causes came on for hearing. He- 
had found some little matter for interest in 
. watching various persons as they paced up and 
down from one end of that long stone-paved hall 
to the other ; and many was the dark, many the 
sad history, which he thought he could trace 
upon those sad and care-worn countenances. 
Now went by a man advanced in life, with a 
pale face and shrunken features, and a haggard 
eye bent, sightless, upon the ground, while the 
thread-bare coat, the ill-washed collar and ruffles, 
the black-hilted sword, worn white at the edges 
of the sheath, spoke that fiercest kind of poverty 
which fastens on the well-bom and the well- 
bred, and sucks the heart's blood with the mouth 
of a vampire. Speechless, silent, mournful, he 
walked along, the ever-bitter presence of his 
own despair shutting out from his sight all other 
objects. Then came a more angry kind of 
grief, one roused into rage by loss, and disap- 
pointment, and delay, with an irregular step, an 
eye generally cast down, but raised at the sound 
of every opening door, bands clinched with 
twitching, with convulsive eagerness, and lips 
muttering the reproach and curse ; he took the 
accustomed walk of the long-expectant suiter. 
Then came the widowed mother and her strip- 
ling son, looking in vain for their denied inherit- 
jwce, with meekg gad countenances, and often 



tearful eyes ; she in sad communiOQ witu nn 
own painful thoughts, he grieving fci himseU 
and her, and striving to win her from he r gloomy 
reveries by idle prattle, that onl> rendced them 
more bitter and more deep. Evei and anoD, 
however, would pass by the fluttering advocate, 
with his conceited air of conscious importance; 
or the successful litigant, smiling and chatter- 
ing, and taking snufi* from his gold box ; or tbf 
smooth attorney, mocking the victims of the law 
with soft soothings and insincere consol^atioos; 
or the grim notary and greffi/er^ the executionen 
of many a hard decree. It was a sad, an huiB- 
bling, a despairing scene ; and, as the daj^ drew 
towards a close, the dropping sound of rain, fast 
falling from the for-projecting eaves, was heard 
between the intervals of steps, while the light 
grew dim and gray under the heavy clouds that 
covered the skies, rendering the aspect of the 
whole more melancholy. 

" Is there any chance of its coming on to-day f 
said Francis de Langy to his advocate, as he 
looked out for a minute. 

" Oh yeSf yes," replied the man : " you raiBt 
stay for another hour. I will send to call you 
whenever it comes on." 

He knew at the very moment that there was 
not the slightest chance of the cause being heard 
for a month. What made him, then, thus play 
upon a client's feelings 1 Is it that the mind oi 
man, when long accustomed to witness and to 
deal with agony, anxiety, and care, leams to 
take a cruel pleasure in protracting the pangs cf 
expectation, exciting anticipations that are to be 
disappointed, hopes that are to be broken 1 N0| 
he did it mechanically ; it was part of the jargon 
of his craft, the latent motive, perhaps, being to 
make the client think that something was doiogi 
that men were busy with his cause, that they 
were giving him his money's worth of time and 
attention ; but even this he did not acknowledge 
to himself, and very likely would have made the 
same answer to one who asked him. What is it 
o'clock 1 There is a great difierence between 
the two sorts of cruelty, the indifference to an- 
other's pain and the fondness for inflicting it't { 
and the latter, thank Heaven, is very much less 
common than the former. 

On receiving this reply, Francis de LaDgy 
left the hall for a moment and told the servant 
to take his horses home, for it was now one <» 
those still, quiet falls of rain, which promised ^® 
continue long, and he did not wish to keep eith^^ 
man or beast out under such a sky. He th^^ 
returned and passed the weary time till the coi^ 
rose, when he, in common with the rest, quitt^ 
that hall of disappointment. When he caf^ 
out upon the steps, the rain was still falling ; a.^ 
of the throng that issued forth along with hi^^ 
some paused for a few minutes and looked abo*^ 
before they quitted the shelter even of that inhos^^ 
table roof; 9ome went recklessly on, so occupi^ 
with their own feelings that they seemed scarc^^ 
ly conscious of the inclemency of the weath^^ 
i'rancis de Langy wrapped his roqnelaire abof^ 
him, drew the hilt of hLs sword up underneath 
and took him onward towards the Hotel de La. 
gy. The streets were nearly deserted of all b^ 
one or two men who, with large flaming torch ^ 
in their hands, were running quickly along 
light the dim and lack-lustre lanterns which w^ 
then common in the streets of Paris, and ^ 
posts of which ere long fum\shed to the most 
rocious people in tne world gibbets for the m 
d«r of the noblest and best among them. 
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II was now nearly dark and, through ihe tall, 
i&arrow atreets of the citV| by the faint, smoky 
ejUue of those lanterns, Francis de Langy took 
BIS way onward, with a feeling of sickening dis- 
|QSt towards the great capital of which he was 
a denizen, which he had sometimes felt before, 
but neyer so strongly as at that moment. He 
had not gone a hundred yards before he heard a 
step behind him : it was coming somewhat quick, 
and he turned to see whose it was. A man was 
foUcwing, dressed in the ordinary garb of the 
second class of the day ; but, as there was no* 
tiling extraordinary in his appearance, except 
thai he was a tall, powerful man, below the mid- 
dle age, Francis de Langy pursued his course, 
(aldog no notice. The man, howerer, some- 
wiiat slackened his pace till they had passed 
through one or two other streets, when sudden- 
ly the step that followed became yery much 
qoicker, and the man coming up, said, m a low 
tone, " I want to speak with you, sir." 

The young gentleman turned and looked in 
his face, replying, " Well, I am ready to hear 
irhat you haye to say." 

'' I cannot do it here, sir," replied the man ; 
"if you will come with me to the house where I 
lodge I will tell you what I want, and it is a 
matter of some importance." 

*<I am afraid," replied Francis de Langy, 
"you must tell it to me here or not at all. I am 
not a stranger in this city, sir, as perhaps you 
suppose, and am well aware that it is not expe- 
dient to follow people whom I do not know to 
their lodgings wheneyer they choose to ask me." 
"You are quite right, sir," replied the stran- 
ger; " but I will soon giye you reasons which will 
mduce you to come with me without hesitation, 
for I know you well, though you do not not know 
toe, and I am well aware that you are much less 
a stranger in Paris than I am.^ 

"Indeed!" said Francis de Langy: "pray, 
Who do you suppose I ami" 

" The Count de Lang^," replied the man, " re- 
lated to the Viscount de St. Medard, and not long 
^fio you were staying in Auyeigne, at the house 
^the unfortunate Count d'Artonne. Now, sir, 
t give you my word that what I haye to say is of 
mportance : will you come with me V* 

Francis de Laingy paused for a moment or 
^sro, and then replied, " Very well : go on, I will 
^llow you." 

It was not altogether, indeed, the mere fact of 
tnowing his person which induced Francis de 
liangy to trust the stranger, for he was well 
Iware that such information could be easily ob- 
ained; but there is a weakness in human na- 
me which requires long experience of the world 
ind its yarious forms of roguery to remoye, and 
arhich, indeed, when it is gone, leayes a yoid be- 
lind that we know not well how to fill up. We 
udge by face and manner long ailer we haye 
learned to doubt mere woixls, and when we haye 
acquired suspicion of all three, we find that we 
as often deceiye ourselyes as we were before de- 
ceiyed by others. Francis de Langy, though so 
jToung, had lately been taught not to trust with 
that wide confidence which is only the gifl of 
inexperience; but the face of che man was frank 
and honest in expression, his manner earnest 
and sincere, and he had still a sufficient portion 
3f happy credulity to rely upon them coupled 
with tne knowledge of his name and station 
which he displayeoL 

Following, then, at a quick pace as the other 
itrods on beiure him. ilte voung gentleman sul- 



fered himself to be led into some ot the poorei 
parts of Paris, behind the duartier de riiniver- 
site, till at length his companion stopped at th« 
door of a little auberge where several market 
carts were standing, showing that it was a house 
of call used by the country people who supply 
the French capital with the innnite yariety of 
productions required for its daily consumption. 
The sight at once removed all idea of danger, and 
he made no diificulty when the stranger, paus- 
ing for a moment at the door, asked him to fol- 
low him up stairs. A candle was procured, and, 
up the narrow passage and creaking steps they 
went to a small chamber on the first fioor, where 
his guide gaye Francis de Langy the only unen- 
cumbered chair, and then, setting down the 
light upon a little table, seated himself on the 
foot of the bed. 

"Now," said the young gentleman, gazing in 
his companion's face and trying to render mure ' 
distinct by an efibrt of memory features which 
he fancied he recollected faintly, "now tell me 
what you want — but first say — haye I not seen 
you before 1" 

"Never, that I know of," replied the man, 
"except, perhaps, in casually passing in the 
streets, or on the road; but what I have to say 
is simply this— ndo you not now know wht re the 
Count d^Artonne is to be found 1" 

" No, I do not !" replied Francis de Langy. 
" You ask me a question which, as yon well 
know, if I answered it in the afiirmative, might 
bring me into danger; however, I can safely and 
truly say I do not." 

" That is unfortunate," replied the stranger, in 
a tone of disappointment ; " that is unfortunate ; 
but perhaps you doubt me 1 If so, I can give you 
proofs that I am better acq^uainled with the af- 
fairs of the count than you imagine." 

" Then why apply to me V asked Francis de 
Langy; "I can only repeat that I do not know 
where he is, though I know that he is not in 
France." 

"Can you transmit him a letter, or a mes- 
sage 1" asked the stranger, fixing his eyes upor. 
the young gentleman earnestly. 

"Not at present, certainly," replied Francis; 
" I cannot speak as to the future." 

"Who canl" exclaimed the other; "but have 
you hope,- expectation, probability of being able 
to do so 1 The future is God*s will ; but we gen- 
erally lay schemes for using it, as if it were oui 
own." 

" First give me some notion of who is the per- 
son that asks all these questions," replied Fran- 
cis de Langy, for the other had spoken in some- 
what of an impatient tone. "You ask informa- 
tion on points, my friend, that even when one 
has intelligence to give one does not discuss with 
absolute strangers." 

" Who I am has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter," replied the man; "but I will show you in a 
moment that I know all about the Coimt d'Ar- 
tonne, and have been in his confidence even since 
his arrest. Do you know a person of the name 
ofLatrobel" 

"Yes," replied Francis de Langy, "but that 
gives me no assurance, for I have heard that the 
police have arrested a man who was formerly my 
servant for having a passport in that name to 
cover the escape of the Count d'Artonne. Yon 
might, therefore, very well be an agent of police, 
and in possession of that name." • 

The rann Innsrhed as the yonna: gftntlemw\ 
spoke \ii ax\ ^^^ii^v v& ^;JCvj.t.. '-''X^^x '^'^ ^^"c-^ 
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cautious," he said, " for one so young. But I 
will come nearer to the point, then. Do you rec- 
ollect meeting Monsieur Latrobe at an inn on 
the road between Riom and Paris, and arran- 
ging with him various signs and modes of com- 
munication 1" 

" I do !" replied Francis de Langy, now con- 
vinced that the stranger must, indeed, have held 
some late communication with the count him- 
self. " Speak ; what is it you want 1 I see I 
can ♦rust you." 

* I want," replied the man, " to communicate 
to the Count d'Artonne some intelligence which 
it is most necessary for him to receive. Can 
yc»u convey it to him V* 

" I do not know," replied Francis de Langy ; 
"at piesent I certainly have not the means; bat 
I doubt not that at some future period — and that, 
(nost likely, ere long, he will give notice either 
to myself or Madame d*Artonne of where he is 
10 be found." 

" We must take our chance of it, then," said 
the man ; " but recollect that it is veiy needful 
he should have the letter which 1 have here writ- 
ten as speedily as possible, for if he do not re- 
iiun to abide his tnal within six months it will 
be too late for him to save either his estates or 
his name." 

" Then the purport of this letter," said Francis 
de Langy, putting his finger upon that vfhich the 
man held in his hand, " is to induce the count to 
return and abide his triall" 

" Assuring him," replied the stranger, " that 
if he do he will not be condemned." 
. " If I am to convey it to him," said the young 
gentleman, after a moment's thought, "I must 
have some means of informing him who the per- 
son is from whom I received it. I cannot take 
any part in inducing him to return unless I can 
give him, at the same time, the means of judg- 
ing whether such a course is likely to be danger- 
ous or not. Have you explained yourself to him 
fully in the letter V"^ 

"No!" replied the stranger: "every letter, as 
you well know, is liable to be opened at the post- 
office, and, of course, I have not ventured to tell 
him anything, but have merely given him ad- 
vice to return, and the assurance that he will not 
be condemned.** 

" Then the letter must rest upon the credit of 
him who sends iti" said Francis de Lansy; 
" and once more, I say, before I undertake to for- 
ward it, you must give me some intimation of 
who and what you are. I must be able to tell 
him, in short, from whom I have received it." 

" You may tell him," said the man, " you have 
received it from the person who accompanied 
him for four days and four nights on his journey 
away from Auvergne ; that will be sufficient for 
him. Let him know, also, that I will tneet him 
wherever he pleases when he returns, and give 
him the needful information by word of mouth." 
"But how can he tell where to find you 7" 
asked Francis de Langy. 

" There may be a difficulty there, indeed," said 
the stranger; "for I, too, am a wanderer, and in 
peril every hour. But I will tell you : I will call 
to ask for ycu at the H6tel de Langy, at dusk, 
on the first of next month." 

" I shall not be there," replied Francis. " At the 
Chateau de St. Medard you will find me almost 
at any time, but that is some leagues distant, 
near Senlis." 

" I will come, I will come," replied the man ; 
^ft matters not to me bow far distant it Is." 



Some farther conversation ensued which it v 
needless to detail, and at length, Francis de Lai* 
gy parted from his mysterious companion vjtk 
a conviction that he was sincere in his wish la 
serve the Count d'Artonne, although at the be* 
ginning of their conversation he had entertaineil 
very strong suspicions that he was neither mof» 
nor less than a disguised agent of police. 

CHAPTER XLHI 

On the day that Francis de Langy took his de- 
parture from the Chateau de St. Medard, and at 
about the same hour of the day, a carriage rolled 
forth from the gates of Paris, the form and ap- 
pearance of which indicated that its owner was 
a man of importance, if not of distinction; for 
there is a great deal of diffisrence between those 
two terms. In the days we speak of, painting; 
gilding, ornamenting, in many ways, aflbidedto 
the coachbuilder the opportunity of marking the 
difference in rank between those who were to 
tenant his rolling habitations far better and more 
easily than the coachmaker of the present day 
can accomplish, when painting, gilding, and 
carving are utterly abolished, and the only dis- 
tinction is in the taste and grace with which the 
whole fabric is put together. 

The carriage we speak of was a tall, fiat-sided 
machine, something like a magnified sedan-ckii; 
supported by high springs, and having under it 
a double crane-necked perch. Uwas painted of 
a bright yellow in the panels; black or dark- 
green, with a Ime of giltwork round the top; 
and a good number of bosses and other orna- 
ments, likewise gilt, appearing in various parts 
of the vehicle. A wreath of flowers, painted by 
the hand of an artist who should have had no- 
bler work to do, waved in the utmost perfection 
of art round each of the panels; and aUhoogh 
the whole had a staid and sober appearance wbeo 
compared with many a vehicle of much inferior 
value which it passed, yet the eyes of the taste- 
ful and discrimmating could at once discern that 
it came from the hands of a superior workmaOi I 
and must belong to some person of high qaality 
or office. 

Leaning back in the carriage was a gentlemaBi 
still dressed in a neatly-cut suit of black, exces- 
sively neat in all his apparel, and precise, clca^ 
and unruffled both in dress and demeanour. -^ 
portfolio of papers lay beside Wm in the carriag*! 
and from time to time he took one out, and r^^ 
it with a calm, cold air, as if nothing on eaX^ 
ever moved him from his ordinary insensibill^'^i 

About half way to Senlis, afler the road b^ 
been for some time almost utterly solitary, f^ 
sound of wheels caught his attention, comi^^ 
through the front window, which was open ; a:^^ 
he had just time to raise himself gently and slo^^ 
ly, and give a glance out of the window, when i0^ 
other carriage, proceeding towards Paris, pass: ^ 
rapidly along the road. A faint smile of satisf;^! 
tion, which fled as soon as it appeared, croesed t> 
gentleman's countenance as he caught a mo 
ary glance of the countenance of Francis 
Langy. He drew back instantly, however, i 
the comer of his own vehicle, and remained th^^ 
talking to himself, with his head bent a little 18^ 
ward and his eyes fixed upon one of the tass^^^ 
of the window, evidently giving himself up tc^ ^ 
revery, from which he cud not awake till the 'V^^ 
hide approached Senlis, when he stopped tbf 
posUUion, telling him to take the left-hand luJM^ 
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would lead direct to the Chateau de St. 
I. He was much too great a man for any 
» be made to him, and the man obeyed at 
Ithough he would fain have said that the 
r Senlis was twice as good, that to the 
Qg stony, sandy, and seldom travelled, 
r, however, was to comply ; but it took 
;wo hours to accomplish a journey which 
lave been performed in half the time. It 
want above two hours, or two hours and 
t the most, of nightfall, when the stran- 
ched the chateau; and, on descending 
is carriage at the steps of the house, he 
leliberately for Monsieur le Comte de 
although he had passed him on the road 
ked him in the face not very long before, 
tiis the unlearned seader might suppose 
: visiter was , a perfect stranger to our 
but in this conclusion he would be alto- 
nistaken, as he will perceive when he is 
t this calm, coo), and deliberate person- 

i no other than Monsieur de L , for- 

ntendant of Riom and Clermont He 
[uired for the Countess d'Artonne, on be- 
rmed that the young master of the cha- 
s absent; but fortune, who, as the reader 
ve perceived if he have lived long in the 
s rather fond of cold and calculating 
than otherwise, favoured the intendant's 
Qd purposes at that moment most espe- 
>y bringing across the open part of the 
liich was visible from the spot at which 
„ the fair form of Julie d'Artonne, walk- 
r\y along with a sad and thoughtful air, 
eyes bent upon the ground. 
' ! ' he said, ere the servant could reply ; 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne there; I will 
ipeak to her, and will return to have the 
}f waiting upon Madame d'Artonne in a 
utes." 

saying, with a step which was so easy 
bsoiutely seemed slow, though in fact it 
y quick, he followed Julie as she pro- 
ip one of the great walks of the park, 
about three minutes was by her side, 
irtonne turned as soon as she heard a 
1 beheld Monsieur de L^— with sur- 
it with no great satisfaction. As he 
movement to take her hand, however, 
that ste could not refuse to give it; on 
:; immediately bent down his head, and 
sr hand with an air of mingled respect 
antry to his lips. He then asked, with 
irance of mucn interest, aAer her health 
r that of Madame d'Artonne, and con- 
ly saying that he was delighted at the 
ity of having a few minutes' conversa- 
i her concerning her " excellent father." 
bowed her beautiful head in silence; 
is a decided coldness in her manner, 
ight have daunted a less resolute person 
. who walked by her side ; but Monsieur 
- had the consciousness of power, and 
ited both his talents and his situation at 
value. He was aware, in short, that 
man not easy to be frustrated, and he 
ntly proceeded as calmly and pleasantly 
e had displayed no coldness or reserve, 
re say, Mademoiselle d'Artonne," he 
at vou think it strange that you have nei- 
d from nor seen rae before, when I prom« 
distinctly at our last interview to do ev- 
I conld to forward wha' I knew must 
vishes." 
I what transpire 1, sir, regarding the se- 



questration after your departure," replied Julie, 
"my mother and myself believed that you must 
have taken a different view of the case; and 
therefore the fact of our not seeing you or hear- 
ing from you did not at all surprise us." 

" It is strange," re{)lied the mtendani, looking 
down with an air of thoughtful consideration; 
"it is very strange how persons unacquainted 
with the ordinary routine of business may be led 
to look upon the actions of their friends in a com- 
pletely false point of view. With the matter of 
the sequestration, my dear young lady, I haa no 
more to do than the pen in my inkhom. The 
papers were brought before me merely as a mi t* 
ter of form, and f could no more refuse to si^n 
them or make any alteration in them, than I 
could give the sign-manual f jr your fatner's im- 
mediate pardon. They were among the last 
documents brought to me, and I quitted Auvergne 
immediately after they were si^pied ; but, if I had 
remained months or ^ears, I could not have 
made the least alteration therein. I trust that 
you will believe me; and, indeed, ray after con- 
duct ought to convince you, for since then I have 
not failed to use every means that it is possible 
for man to employ to induce his majesty to su- 
persede all proceedings against your father what- 
soever. But my efforts as yet have been of no 
avail You doubt me," he continued, as Julie 
merely leplied by slowly bending her head ; •* but 
you do me great wrong. Mademoiselle d'Arton- 
ne ; you know not the deep, the intense interest 
that 1 take in your father and yourself. Luckily, 
it so happens," he continued, " that I have about 
me the means of convincing you ;" and, taking out 
his pocket-book, he opened it and produced an 
official letter which he handed to Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne, saying, in an emphatic and feeling 
tone, " Read that, my dear young ady, and do 
justice to one who has perilled his fortunes and 
the favour of the king to serve vour family." 

Julie took the paper, unfolded it, and read 
" Sir," it began, " we have read your application ^ 
on behalf ofAlphonse Count d'Artonne, and we 
have to reply, that we see no reason for changing 
our previously expressed resolution, not to inter- 
fere except under the circumstances which we 
have before mentioned. Signed Lovds;" and 
lower down the name of a minister. 

Julie gave it back with glistening eyes. " I 
have indeed, sir, done you wrong," she said ; 
" pray forgive me, and tell me what are the cir- 
cumstances to which the king alludes." 

The intendant paused, and seemed to hesitate 
for a moment, but then replied, " I am almost 
unwilling to state, mademoiselle, what they are: 
although upon them dependsyour father's safety.'' 
" Then why—why should you hesitate to tell 
me 1 I fear there is something very terrible in 
them. But you need not be afraid I can bear it, 
whatever it may be." 

" Oh, my dear young lady," replied Monsieur 
de L ^ ** under some circumstances how wil- 
lingly would I explain ! but it so happens that I 
know many things which must render what I 
have to say most painful to yon, as taxing youx 
filialpiety in a manner much too hard." 

"There is nothing too hard, sir, I should 
think," replied Julie, ** for a daughter to do for a 
father's safety. Pray explain !" 

" Well, then, mademoiselle," said the former 
Intendant of Riom, "you must know I have had 
the opportunity and the happiness of serving his 
majesty as he considers well upon an occasion 
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I^rant aDjr favour I asked for any one of my near 
relatbns. This is some time ago, and the king 
doubtless thought that I would apply for some of 
the high posts or offices which from time to time 
became vacant in favour of m)r brother, who, as 
you doubtless know, is a distinguished magis- 
trate. 1 did not apply, however, for my brother 
was content ; but as soon as I arrived at Paris 
irom Auvergne, and had humbly thanked his 
majesty for the high functions to which he has 
called me, I demanded the grace and pardon of 
your father as the sole request I had to make. 
The king started and looked displeased, saying 
that when he made the promise which I have 
mentioned he never expected that I would inter- 
cede for a criminal. I represented that I doubt- 
ed not, indeed, that I felt sure, that your father 
was not so criminal as he imagined ; that he 
must have killed the young Marquis de Bausse 
in some chance encounter; but he replied that 
he had sworn to regard such chance encounters 
as murders, and he had pledged himself to act 
accordingly to the Marquis de Langy at the time 
of his elaest son's death. I was still pressing 
him upon the subject when one of those who were 
near suggested to the king to ask me if the 
Count d'Artonne was any way allied to me. I 
was obliged to acknowleage he was not, and the 
king's reply was then very sittiple, that he had 
only promised to grant me a favour irPbehalf of 
one of my relations, and therefore, in rejecting 
my petition, he did not violate his word." 

Trie intendant paused, and Julie clasped her 
nands, exclaiming, " Then it is hopeless !" 

" Nay, not hopeless, Mademoiselle d'Artonne," 
replied Moixsieur de L , in a low but im- 
pressive voir, -i : " it depends upon yourself. You 
can at once restore your father to his country, 
:o his home, .0 his honours, to his estates. You 
nan sweep away at once the clouds that have 
come over your house, and give it back its sun- 
sliine: nay, hear me," he continued, " I know it 
must be most painful to you—" 

"What is it you mean, sirl" said Julie; 
"how can I do this?" and as she spoke she 
raised her head and gazed in his face, uncon- 
scious of his meaning. 

" By giving me your hand," said Monsieur de 

L , " you would immediately take away from 

the king his only excuse for rejecting my peti- 
tion in my father's behalf. Monsieur d'Artonne 
becomes at once my relation, and he is safe. I 
know it must be painful to y6u. I am well 
aware of all the circumstances; I know them 
all; that you have been taught to believe your- 
self ecj^aged to a young gentleman, I doubt not, 
every way deserving you; that your father's 
consent has been given, and, that you may think, 
perhaps," he added, watching the changing ex- 

f)ression of her countenance, " that you do not 
ove me, and, consequently, our union could not 
be happy; but, dear lady, you are very young, 
and woman's heart, formed for all excellence, 
fienerallj follows her duty, if there be not some 
very great feult in those to whom the care of it 
is intrusted. Every day we see women marry- 
ing men whom they do not love, and, if they are 
good and wise men, learning to love them most 
devotedly." 

" But, sir," replied Julie, simply, " I love an- 
other." 



A slight ffush passed over the intendant's 

check and brow. He knew the fact right well, _ . 

ffjf yet he did not like to hear it acknowledged. I \iU\male\y piove Vo XseAovt^ '^wv W^^^v>s»8g^ 
i^r'tc." hp fiaid : ''but vet von Rie very voung;, ' and dvsiTileTes\e^^V\acWexaNNi\3:\^'^ox\\«s«^ 



Mademoiselle d'Artonne. and at that age a dis- 
appointment of such a kind is soon recovered 
from, and the deep and devoted attention of one 
who loves you most sincerely, the splendours ol 
a court where you would take one of the highest 
places, and the consciousness of having made a 
noble sacrifice for a father's safety, would soon 

{)rove sufficient compensation, and you would 
earn to return the aflection of one who had done 
his utmost to serve you and yours, and who 
would devote his life to make you happy." 

Skilfully and carefully did he apply his words, 
reading his fair companion's face as a book, and 
adapting everything he said to that which he 
saw written there. He marked her brow con- 
tract slightly when he spoke of her soon fi)Ige^ 
ting her first love ; he beheld a fkint smile pass 
over her lip when he talked of the splendours of 
a court ; but when he mentioned the high conso- 
lation of having saved her father, he saw a deep 
sadness come over the fair face of Julie d'A^ 
tonne, and he fancied that he had won the daj. 
He was undeceived in a moment, however, for 
Julie replied the next instant, with a face of deep 
sadness, but with a degree of finnness that show- 
ed not the slightest remains of doubt or hebit£- 
tion in her mind, ** It cannot be, whatever may 
be my wish or inclination to sacrifice anything, 
everything, life itself) for my father ; there are 
circumstances that render it now impossible." 

She was much agitated as she spoke, but not 
with the agitation of a girl called upon in very 
early life to accept or reject the hand of a man 
who loves her. All the feelings which such i 
situation naturally produces were, with Jolie 
d'Artonne, swallowed up in consideration for her 
father, and therefore, though agitated, as I hav« 
said, though her lip quivered and ner frame 
shook, yet it was not the blushing agitation 
which, more or less, afiects every woman io 
questions of love. Monsieur de L~— \naiked 
it all, and judged rightly of a good deal that he 
saw ; but still there was something that he coald 
not account for, with all his knowledge of the 
world, with all his keen perception of the human 
heart. To the man who does not understand 
high principles, who, at best, calls them conve- 
nient prejudices 'there is always one leaf in the 
book of knowlecfge shut ; there sue motives that 
are unknown to him, there are actions which be 
cannot comprehend. 

" May I ask what circumstances can be so 
imperative upon a daughter as a faUier's safetyi 
as a father's deliverance, his restoration to hon- 
our 1" said Monsieur de Lr- — . " Do you ob- 
ject to explain to me what are the circumslanoes 
that render this impossible, Mademoiselle d'Ar- 
tonne 7" 

" Oh, no !" she replied, " certainly not, to ex- 
plain them to you generally. You have asked 
me, sir," she continued, with a blush, " to become 
your wife, and I thank yon most sincerely, both 
for the good opinion which must have prompted 
you to do me that honour, and for the kindness 
towards my father, which, I am sure, has had 
the greatest share therein. But, sir, before my 
father himself left France, he united my hand to 
that of another, and, by his command andxmder 
his directions, I have pledged myself by vows 
which bind me to Monsieur de Lfmgy as intv- 
ocably as if I were actually married to hiin." 

"But, surely," said Monsieur de L •, "" 

MonsieuT de "Lati^, ot -wYv^Xc^^i Viis name m^T 
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IDA which is more commonly found in the yoang 
Lhan the old, he wiU set you free from iuch vows 
when he knows all that is at stake." 

«•! will never ask him," said Julie, quickly, 
**aad I don't think my father would ask him 
either, if he were to return to s*and his trial to- 
morrow." 

From the countenance of Monsieur de L , 

no one could have divined the bitter sensations 
that were taking place at his heart ; the anger 
at the difficulties which opposed themselves to 
his views, the determination, only strengthened 
by resistance, to overcome all those difficulties 
and work out his own will, the jealous anger 
and hatred that he felt towanls Francis de Lan- 

g',and the resolution to crush and trample upon 
m, if human cunning could be found strong 
enoogh to efiect its object: all was calm, 
thoughtful, and grave externally, and he replied 
in a cool and deliberate tone, catching at the 
last words that Julie had spoken : " I take it for 
granted, of course, Mademoiselle d'Artonne, that 
yoar father will eventually return to stand his 
trial, otherwise the absolute loss of all his estates 
to himself and his family must ensue. It is my 
uwn fidl conviction, from all I heard of the evi- 
dence while I was at Riom, and I know it was 
al30 the conviction of the president, Lagrange, 
tiefore whom the trial would have taken place, 
|hat your father would have been pronounced 
innocent, or, at all events, acquitted of the capi- 
tal charge. It may be a comfort to him to know 
this, if you have any opportunity of communica- 
ting the fact to him ; and, as circumstances pre- 
vent you from taking the only means of ensuring 
to him his safety tSfore his return, it is some 
Satisfaction to know that the danger to him is not 
great, except by his persevering in staying away." 
« But," saia Julie, " he would, of course, be 
immediately arrested if he returned, and might 
be subject to a long and painful imprisonment 
before his trial. I know be dreads tnat impris- 
ooment very much." 

" Oh, there is no fear of that at all," said the 
intendant, with a smile ; " you may assure him 
from me, that there is not the slightest chance of 
his being arrested. Before he went, and afler 
lie had escaped, it Was necessary to take every 
means of securing his person for trial ; but after 
he has proved his intention of abiding the de- 
cision 01 a lawful court, by returning openly af- 
ter his escape has been lully effected, no one will 
take any notice of his being in France till he 
surrenders himself at Riom. You may assure 
him from me, that such will be the case. And 
now, my dear young lady," be continued, with a 
graceful bend of the head, " let me wish you 
every sort of happiness in your fUture life. To 
have contributed to that happiness, to have de- 
voted all my thoughts to increase it, and, in fact, 
to have made your days pass like the spring 
sunshine, producing flowers before your foot- 
steps wherever you went, would have been to 
me, had it been possible, the greatest earthly de- 
light. Not being possible, as you say, I may 
grieve over my own disappointment, and but 
wish that you may be as blessed with another as 
I would have endeavoured to make you. I will 
aow go on for a moment and pay my respects to 
the Countess d'Artonne, but I will say nothing 
to her in regard to the proposal I have ventured 
10 make you, lest she snould exert her influence 
and entreaties with you to make you secure 
your lather^s safety at tiie expense of your own 
ppace of mind." 



" Oh, sir," replied Julie, with the tears in hci 
eyes, " I feel that you are indeed generous and 
kind ;" but he waved his hand gently, as if en- 
treating her to say no more, and entering the 
chateau with her, paid a short visit to the Count- 
ess d'Artonne. 

When seated in his own carriage, however, 
anu proceeding towards Senlis, the intendant 
clinched his hand tight, and let it fall heavily 
upon his knee. 

" Curses upon her obstinate pride I" he said ; 
" but she shall be mine if power be worth any- 
thing in this world. I fear he is not in Holland, 
or 1 would drive him out. But I will punish 
this youth first. I shall find some means." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

When Francis de Langy returned from hi? 
interview with the stranger, he fotmd his fathei 
crossing the vestibule with a letter in his hand. 

" Ah, Francis," he said, " this concerns you. 
I am sorry to say. It is the king's answer to 
my last application concerning the Count d'Ar- 
tonne. Read it : you will see how hopeless the 
case is." 

Francis took it and read. To him the con- 
tents wefe new ; but they would not be so to the 
reader, even if we were to repeat them here ; for 
the letter was the same which Monsieur de 
L , now one of the king's ministers, had put 



into the hands of Julie d'Artonne not many days 
before. 

" Pray, what are the circumstances," demand- 
ed Francis de Langy, "to which the king al 
ludes, and under which he says he would inter 
fere in favour of the count V* 

" Simply," replied Monsieur de Langy, " that 
it can be shown, beyond the possibility of doubt 
that the Marquis de Bausse was the person ta 
attack Monsieur d'Artonne, and that the latte] 
killed him in his own defence." 

Francis de Langy shook his head, pjid re 
turned the paper to his father without comment 
He recollected the two conversations which h«. 
had had with Monsieur d'Artonne afler his ar- 
rest, and he felt convinced that the condition re- 
quired by the king could not be complied with, 
xhe conviction was very painful to him, for he 
had still entertained the 'hope that the monarch 
would interfere, as was very frequently the case 
both during his reign and that of his predeces- 
sor ; and, retirin* early to his chamber, he gave 
himself up to sad thoughts as to what would be 
his own destiny and that of the family with 
which it had become so intimately linked during 
the last year. But fortune had not yet spent all 
her malice upon him, and the very next day 
another blow was to be struck, which greatly 
aggravated all that had gone before. 

He had spent the morning with the marchion- 
ess, but had not seen Monsieur de Langy, and 
was about going once more to the palace, in or- 
der to see whether any steps had been made in 
his cause. His foot was actually in the stirrup, 
when one of the servants, running out, informed 
him that the marquis wished to speak with him 
in his cabinet: and, turning l^aclr, he immedi- 
ately proceeded thither, hearing, with some sur- 
prise, as he approached, the voices of several 
persons speakmg. On entering, he found three 
gentlemen, whonphe knew well were dlstaatl^ 
re\aie<\ U^ >\\o \\rvn*^ rv^ \N<» \ awD \ '?csv^ ^-^-as^ 'w*^ 
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ji little asonishcd to find that, instead of greet- 
kig him as usaali they only received him with a 
^tiflfand formal bow. 

. '^They kave prejudged the question against 
oe/' thought De Liaagy; "already, it seems, I 
am no relation of theirs ;" and he returned their 
greeting with a haughty bend of the head. 

" Here is very sad news, Francis," said the 
marquis, "very sad news indeed; yet I trust 
it may not be true. I hope that it is not so; 
Deveriheless, these gentlemen, by the proceed- 
ings that they think fit to take, compel me to 
make the matter known to vou while there may 
be yet some reasonable doubt'' 

" Pray let me hear this bad news," said Fran- 
cis de Langy ; " I have lately been so accustom- 
3d to receive painful tidings, that I scarcely ever 
expect to hear anything else. What is the sor- 
row for the day, my dear father 1" 

" Why, sir," said one of the gentlemen, step- 
ping abruptly forward, " I was informed yester- 
day by Monsieur de L , that the Thetis frig- 
ate, in which Monsieur de St. Medard was pro- 
ceeding from the Isle of France to Pondicherry^ 
has been lost in a storm three days after she set 
sail. Every soul on board has perished, and — " 

"Stay, stay, stay I" cried Francis de Langy, 
sinking into a chair, as pale as death, and cover- 
ing his eyes with his hands: "stay, in pity let 
me learn to bear this, ere you tell me "knore. 
Lost! every soul .ost! Oh God, how strange 
and wonderful are thy decrees! Alas! alas! 
this is a terrible blow, indeed !" 

Everybody uas silent for a few minutes, see- 
ing him more deeply and terribly afiected than 
they had anticipated, and the Marquis de Langy 
rang for a glass of water, thinking that he would 
faint. 

It was Francis de Langy himself who spoke 
first. " Now, sir," he said, after a few moments' 
thought, "what morel There was an *and' 
upon your lips when I stopped you, I fear some- 
what rudely. May I know what you were about 
to say 1" 

"Why, sir," replied the relation, "these gentle- 
men and myselr being the collateral heirs of 
Monsieur le Vicomte de St. Medard, in default 
of Monsieur le Marquis here and his son, have 
been advised, as there is a doubt in regard to 
your own parentaze, on whom Monsieur de St 
Medard has thought fit to settle his property, to 
put in ^our solemn protest against ail the dona- 
tions and bequests, whether by settlement or will, 
which he may have made to yon, to take place 
afler his deatn. This we do to guard our col- 
lateral rights in his landed property, and I hereby 
tender you our protest in due form." 

Francis de Langy took the paper which he 
held towards him, and glanced nis eye casually 
over it without gathering much of its meaning. 
" In fact," he said, at length, forcing his mind 
from the more engrossing subject which was 
before it, in the loss of Monsieur de Medard, 
" In fact, sir, I am to conclude — for I really do 
not understand all these terms of law — ^that you 
wish to annul the act of adoption which my uncle 
ntered into and the king confirmed 1" 

" It is upon the question, sir," replied another 
of the relations," whether Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard was really your uncle orjiot, that the whole 
case turns. If you were really nis nephew and 
he really your uncle, there can be no doubt the 
act of adoption stands: but if he performed it 
under a mistake regaraing ttie relationship, we 
Jk>2d that it is Dul} and void." 



"But I hai3 understood" said Francis dc 
Langy, " both from himself by letter and froB 
his notary, since he departed, that he had taken 
measures to confirm that adoption since the 
question of my birth arose." 

"We are advised, sir," replied the last speaker, 
" that he did not perfect those papers." 

" But, of course," replied Francis de Langy, 
" they show his intention, which is also shown 
in his letters to me." 

"We have nothing to do with letters, sir," 
answered the relation, " nor with intentions ; the 
law requires acts." 

" Oh I I understand you," replied Francis dc 
Langy : " you do not doubt whether there was 
really any intention to adopt me as his child, 
whether I was his nephew or not ; but you pro> 
pose to take advantage of any want of fonnalitj 
in the papers, in order to frustrate what yon 
know to have been his wishes V* 

"No, no, sir; not exactly so," replied the 
others; " but to guard our collateral rights, as I 
said before. Indeed, they are remote; and what 
we do is more for the oenefit of Monsieur de 
Lan^ than ourselves." 

"Oh I I beg you would spare yourselves all 
trouble on my account," ezclaimea the margais, 
sarcastically. " It is my intention, if my poor 
uncle should unfortunately have left some oi the 
papers informal or unfinished, to renounce on 
my own part all claim to his estates in faroar 
of one whom I have always looked upon as my 
son, whatever be the result of the suit nov 
pending; and I am perfectly sure that the young 
gentleman who claims to be my heir will gladly 
make the same renunciation." 

" Ask him not, my dear father, ask him not" 
replied Francis de Langy: "for most assuredly 
I would never accept aught at the hands of one 
who robs me of my name and my inheritance." 

"Nay, nay, Francis," replied the marquis 
"use not such harsh terms. How canyouieU 
that he robs you of your inheritance 1 How can 
you tell that it is not really as has been saidl* 

" I feel it here," replied Francis, laying hb 
hand upon his heart; " I feel it here, my father. 
I might be the son of a peasant, but I cannot be 
the son of a knave !" 

"Well, gentlemen," said the collateral heir, 
who had taken such good care of his ulthnate 
rights, and who bad been the chief spokesman 
for his fellows, "having done all that is neces- 
sary in this business, we will take our departore. 
Whether Monsieur de Langy and his son haw 
power to convey these estates to any other to 
our detriment may become a question hereafter, 
ifit be tried." , 

" Make your mind easy, sir," said Francis « 
Langy, "it shall never be tried on my acconnU 
I wish you good-morning;" and sitting down M 
the marquis saw his visiters to the door, he cof- 
ered his eyes with his hands, murmuring, "And 
is he really cfone, he, on whom alone I had any 
dependancel" 

On the marquis's return, however, he rose, 
and after a few words more he left the Chat^J 
de Langy, saying that he must go to the notafTj 
and ascenain the facts. The old man recci^ 
him kindly, but with an air of S3rmpathy a"^ 
grief, which showed that he had beam romowj 
at least of the loss of the Thetis, and the death 
of Monsieur de St. Medard. Francis de Lang 
touched upon that part of the subject but biHTi 
for the foolish shame which almost all men have 
of givin*: vent to grief in tears prevented hio 
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dconi dwelling on that which he felt was likdy 
to master him. In answer to his 9aestion re- 
garding his adoption by Monsieur Su Medard, 
the notary replied, " Way, I am afraid it would 
bear a suiL The last paper could not be pre- 
pared in lime, and therefore is unsigned ; but the 
others clearly prove the intention of the yis- 
couut. However, I will consult an advocate 
about it." 

"Do not take the pains/' said Francis de 
Langy : " I am sick of the law, and I do believe 
that, according to the Divine injunction, which 
we should follow from better motives than I fear 
we do, if a man sued me for my cloak, I would 

S've him my coat also;" and thus saying, he left 
e notary. 

With a heavy heart and a thoughtful brow, 
Francis took his way back to the Hotel de Langv. 
The prospect before him was cheerless enough, 
it must be acknowledged; if then the cause in 
which he was engaged regarding the succession 
of the house of De Langy was decided against 
him, he lost also the estates of St. Medard ; he 
lost the allowance even which he had received 
fifom the viscount; he lost everything, in short; 
(at although the notary had assured him Mon- 
sfear de St. Medard's personal property, his 
money, his goods, his chattels, being left by will. 
Vent to him beyond all manner of doubt; yet the 
sum was so small comparatively, that the in- 
come to be derived from it could not amount to 
more than four or five thousand livres, or about a 
coaple of hundred pounds in English money. 
Had it been for himself alone that he was anz- 
ioQs, he would scarcely have cared for the loss 
of fortune; the buoyancy of youthful hope, still 
Hrong in his bosom, would have borne his heart 
hi^h above the waves of adversity. He felt 
within himself powers and resources of many 
kinds: he feared not, he cared not, for his indi- 
t^nal prospects; but when he thought on Julie 
il'Artonne, bis heart sunk. He pictured her to 
himself struggling with poverty, bowed down bv 
petty cares, removed from the station in whicn 
the was bom, deprived of the comfort of luxuries 
to which she had been accustomed, and instead 
of sharing what he had hoped to offer her— hon- 
oon prosperity, and high rank — living as the 
we of a poor and nameless man, exposed to the 
ihoosand ills which must follow sucn a station. 

Such were his thou«^hts when he re-entered 
ihe Hotel de Langy and proceeded to his father's 
cabinet, knocking before he entered. The mar- 
iinis's ch^ek was somewhat flushed, and he was 
evidently discomposed. 

" 1 have wntien this paper, Francis," he said, 
**to give you full assurance that, during my life, 
?ou will never be disturt>ed in possession of the 
estates of St. Medard. I wished," he added, 
''that another person should join me in the act, 
md have been to him, never doubting that he 
woald do sc leadilv. He declines, however, 
md perhaps we ought not to blame him." 

** I blame him not at all, my dear father; but, 
perchancei he may think himself heir of De 
Langy too soon." 

Francis hesitated whether he should take the 
paper or not, for he was determined not to avail 
nmself of it under any circumstances ; but, to 
avoid all discussion with the marquis on the 
nibject, and not to seem ungrateful, he, after a 
moment's pause, received it without comment, 
determined to destroy it as soon aS: he reached 
bis own apartnient. 

** Id case thij cause should be decided against 
R 



me," he said, with a faint smile, remembering 
how necessary it was that the Count d'Artomie 
should know where to communicate with him 
or the countess, " should this cause be decided 
against me, as, perhaps, it' will, I shall beg to be 
your tenant in the Cfhateau de St Mcdaid, to 
which I shall return this evening." 

" You are jesting, Francis," said the marquis, 
reproachfully: ''the chateau is your own, du- 
ring my life, at least, and the estates also I 
think, perhaps, it may be better for you to go 
back, for this day's news has been a great shock 
to you, and a little repose and quiet must be 
beneficial. From all 1 hear, it is impossible 
that the cause can be decided for weeks, if not 
for months to come." 

" Then the lawyers have deceived me shamc- 
fulljr/' replied Francis de Langy. 

" They always do," replied his father, and 
what was true then is not far from the truth 
now. 

. Not long after Francis de Langy bade adjieu 
to the H6tel de Langy, and returned with a sad 
heart to his own abode. It was late ere be 
arrived; night had long fallen; and, as he was 
not expected, the saloon was vacant, the little 
party at the chateau having broken up a few 
minutes before. While the old butler ran to 
bring lights, the young gentleman stood before 
the wide chinmey, and gazed upon the crackling 
wood that still burned upon the hearth, casting 
a fitful glare around the room. The vacant 
chamber, with its dying fire, seemed to him like 
the end of life, when the lights of existence and 
the bright faces that cheered it have been taken 
away, and nothing is left but the embers to cast 
faint and flickenng gleams upon the things 
around, before the^ too go out, and all is cold 
and dark. His voice had been heard, ho^vei, 
and the sound of the carriage-wheels, and before 
the old man returned with candles Julie had run 
down to welcome him, &nd his arms were once 
more round that bright and beautiful form, the 
very touch of which seemed to revive hope and 
consolation in his bosom. The moment after 
Madame d'Artonnc joined him, and both eagerly 
asked what news. 

"It seems very ungratefbl," replied Francis 
de Langy, in a sad tone, " for the joy of seeing 
vou both again; but I wish I had been an hour 
later, or that you had gone to bed an hour 
before." 

" Then your tidings are bad, of course," said 
Madame d'Artonne. " Your cause is lost, my 
poor Francis; but do not be cast down; Julie 
can be very happy, and make you happy too, 
without the name of De Langy." 

"It is worse than that," said Francis de 
Langy : " I have made up m3r mind to lose my 
rights and be deprived of^my inheritance ; but I 
have had a greater shock. Monsieur de St. 
Medard is, I fear, lost in the Thetis, between 
Port Louis and Pondicherry." 

Madame d'Artonne clasped her hands, and 
gazed in his face with horror. 

" Good God !" she cried, " is it possible 1" 

" Let me tell all at once," said Francis de 
Langy, " that there may be nothing painful left 
behind for to-morrow. It seems that the papers 
which were necessary to confirm me in the pos- 
session of this property, in case I should be 
pronounced not tne son of the Marquis de Langv, 
were not altogether completed before my uncle 
went away, and that, consequentlv, the estates of 
St. Medard ^wvVV b^ V^iSX. va w^a '-& ^^^ <i.^>is«.x^ 
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affording an iocome ^ _ 

wealthy farmer. Can I a$lf you, Julie, lo share 
f aeh a faie V' 

" I reqaire Do asking, Francis," replied Julit, 
casting her arms round him ; " 1 am yours, anri 
" lisfortone gives me bal lbs opportatiity of 



not on my oura, fac the delight of so doing 
more than sufficient compensation lor any 
chatiee of circumslancQ that may belall me. Do 
you think I care for wealth, Francis, if von love 
me still 1" and her lean fell upon his cbeek. 

Madame d'Anoune looked on with a sail 
smile: "Should misfortune still pursue us, my 
children." she said, "and Francis lose hu* suit, 
on which so much depends, we will go to joiii 
mv husband in another land; but you have nai 
told Francis, Julie, that you have seen Monsieur 
de L , and that he advises your father's re- 

"He is an artful villain," said Francis de 
Langy; "and it he have given that advice, it 
is, in my eyes, the strongest motive for warning 
MoDsieor d'Artonne against such a course." 

" Indeed, Francis," said Julie, " 1 believe you 
io him wrong ; I have much to tell you regard- 
ing bis conduct when he was here, which, I 
ihuk, will alter your opinion of him. In the 
mean time, however, my mother has written to 

S father, telling him eiacQy what the minister 
1," 
■■Written to himi" eiclaimed Fraticis de 



coming by the ordinary post told me lo write to 
lhe£hevalieide Riom, at a town called Dover, 
on ine English coast. It was in my husband's 
handwriting, and therefore I cooclude that Rtom 
is the name he has taken." 

"I must write lo him also," replied Francis 
dcLan^; "but in (he mean time, tell me, Julie, 
what did this intendanl say 1" 

."Nay, nay, J will tell you that to-morrow," 
said Julie, " for yon want rest, Francis ; I will 
tell you all, do not fear." 

"I am sure you will," replied Francis fie 
Lar.gy; "but as for rest, dear Julie, I fear I 
shall not get much of that. However, I had 
belter telJ my sad news lo Monsieur Atnoui, if 
he be not asleep, I have often heard him say 
he would mlher receive painful tidings ai night 
than in the morning, Ihat he mighl have (he 
whole nighl to ponder upon Ihem undistarbed, 
and 10 prav to Grod for comfort and support. 1 
wonder if he is asleep t" 

"1 should (bink not," replied Julie, "for be 
went only a few minutes before we did;" and 
Francis de Langy, accomnanying his lair com- 
panions up stairs, proceetled lo the chamber of 



UHAPTER XLV, 
We must take Iha reader badr to Bic£trc, 
where we left one of our importanl personals 
confined previouB to being sent to the galleys, 
•s it used to be called in former daye, or lo 
die Bagnio, as it was named at the time we 
^)eak of — in other words, to hard labour i.n 
Mroe public dockyard. Jean Maraia had been 



immediately taken lo that part of the prison call- 
ed I.u Force, where it was usual to keep prisOD. 
era condemned to the galleys before they were 
despatched upon theirultimate destination. Th 
liberty to commit every sort of crime was in that 
dny, aa well as in (he times of Vidocq, gisnled 
lo tbi; prisoners in Bicttre ; and, as (hat faniom 
pi'TBunage has Justly observed in the fralemitj 
III' riigues, the ordinary order of estimation ii 
reversed, and the greater the villain the moK 
distinguished member is he of that society. 
Poor Jean Maraie, with ail his wit and iirair- , 
fairt, would have been but wretchedly off in Bi 
cftre had it not been for the lessons of ar^ 
ivhicli he had taken along the road ; far the j 
slightest approach to honesty was an oflein* 
against (he community, of which he was now* 
member, and ignorance of the practice of rogiiei . 
and vagabonds was sure to subject a cQnriO j 
10 pillage and ill treatment. He saw some of I 
his companions from the northern proviniw 1 
stripped before bis eyes of almost everjthisj 1 
they possessed, and left nearly naked in Ite 
midst of the court, and it was only being ibh 
to speak the cant tongue, joined to the praiMi 
which his master of languages bestow^ npoe 
him. thai saved him from the same fate. He 
showed, loo, at the canteen, and at the Sad, 
that he had a strong head and a strong ana; 
but. nevertheless, as may well be supposed, 
the contamination of example, the witneasmg 
of nothing but crime and roguery ; the heariiis 
of nothing but blasphemy, (alsebood, and we 
from morning till night, was not likely greatly 
lo improve the morals of Jean Marais, had Iw 
been long confined to the atmosphere of K* 

Such, however, was not the case ; and iho* 
not having been time for strong natural KiiM 
to be overpowered by evil precept and eiampta 
he was rather disgusted by all he beheld'Ibn 
indulged lo imitate it, and he more than oiM 
askefi himself, " Is It possible that I (hall IW' j 
come like one of theae V Me determined, bo* i 
ever, if ever he were free again, not to loA | 
upon getting into Bicilre as so light a tUinS^ 
but 10 take especial care not to put himself ix 
the same predicament, either for bis own (K* 
ification or that of others, 

II luckily BO happened that, at the end.i)' 
three days, a detachment of convicts called a 
chain was sent off for the port of^L'OfieiA 
and it was the fate of Jean Marais to beaauxil 
the rest, for which, to say the truth, he ^ 
very thankful when the news was first comDHi^ 
nicaled to hlra; but when ha saw the wbi* 
horrible preparations for securing the prisoan 
on (he road, which were performed upon a cbvi 
ofprisoners taking its departure the daybelbnil 
the riveting of them by the neck to a 1<8>I 
chain pass^ through the midst of the detadt 
mcni, the cutting their hair close, the seucb- 
ing them for any money Ihey might >isve n 
their persons, and the brutality of the offiiMi 
and Ihe guards, and the horrible language and 
conduct of the wretches thus chained togetbn 
to ary one of their own unfortunate body wba 
expressed Ihe Blighteel distress, grief, or appre- 
hension, soon made him feel inclined to bear 
(-veil the honors of Bicelro rather than underp 
the dreadful degradation which was there po> 
united to his eyes. 
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We shall not dwell apon what were his own 

leDsations when it became his turn to go 

through the^same process. Suffice it that, on 

the -preceding evening, the companion of his 

foraier voyage came up to him and held out a 

handful of two-sous pieces, asking if he would 

buy them. Jean Marais did not comprehend 

what he meant, but the man laughed, saying, 

M Go along, thou art a blockhead ; I know you 

have got some joue in your filoche. Don't you 

know if you go tomorrow, as they say you 

will, they make you give up everything except 

ux balls 1 The captain will take care of it on 

the journey, and give it you as you want it. 

But you'll not get much of it, if you are such a 

ioitzt as to give it up. Don't you see these bits 

of copper open and shut,^ ana you can put into 

them as many Louis d'ors as you like 1 They 

won't take sous from you, you know ; but keep 

\ your Louis d'ors quite quiet. You must pay a 

iraac a piece for them, but it's worth your while 

lo save your Louis." 

Jean Marais entered fully into the excellence 
' of the scheme, and took all the hollow two-sous 
pieces he could get, of which precaution he 
ftiond the great utility at an after period. The 
■ext morning, the chain of convicts to which 
he was attached set out, placed in a large wag- 
on, back to back, with a little straw in the bot- 
Uim to cover their feet, but nothing whatever 
to shelter them from the inclemency of the 
weather. There was a hard, sharp wind blow- 
'Df, the rain came down in torrents, the captain 
of the chain seemed doubly cross and irritable 
with the badness of the weather, and the guards, 
)r Argousins, disposed to keep themselves warm 
by exercising the sticks with which they were 
ftnned upon the backs of several of the unhappy 
'<xmvicts. Everything that tyranny and brutal- 
ity could do to aggravate misery was not want- 
ing, and a dark, revengeful feeling sprang up 
^ven in the heart of Jean Marais, which might 
have induced him, had he been able to effect 
(uch a purpose, to dash out the brains of some 
of the guards against the wail of ^he outhouse 
in which they slept on the third night after 
their departure from Paris. Force repressed it, 
^wever, and on the following day a touch of 
badness in a human being like himself awoke 
^tter thoughts within him. The chain was 
jost stopping for the miserable supper afforded 
to the convicts, when a travelling Capuchin 
<^ttne up to the door of the wretched little inn, 
fUid asked for a glass of water. The host gave 
it him, and the eye of Jean Marais rested with 
^er envy upon the old man as he drank the 
Cool, clear beverage, which nature has provided 
for her chUdren, and for which, when real 
thirst presses upon us, the taste is sure to re- 
turn. The Capuchin marked his eager glance 
ind somewhat bloodshot eyes, and coming near- 
er to him, he said, " Art thou thirsty, my son V* 
" DreadAilly," replied Jean Marais. 
The old man went back to the door, and 
taking out three sous from his wallet, he bade 
them bring some good wine and watec» which, 
when it came, he carried with his own hand to 



* BrUtr and dihriUr were the words uaed by the wor- 
diy eooviet ; bmt, m the reader has probably had enough of 
;he lanfoafa of French thieves to gira him some idea of 
•he nchneaa of that tongue, we shall beg ^ we to translate 
"W rest. 



the convict. Jean Marais blessed him from 
his heart, and marked well tliat the good friar 
had drank nothing but water himself, though be 
mingled wine with that which he gave to him. 
The Capuchin had done so not without thought, 
for he judged from the countenance of the pris 
oner that he was ill, and that the water plain 
might do him harm. Nor was he mistaken; 
for, by the time that they arrived at L* Orient, 
poor Jean Marais could not stand, and his first 
lodging at the Bagnio was in the hospital. 

There, freed from his chain, and treated with 
much kindness by some of the good Sisters of 
Charity who attended the sick convicts, he soon 
began to recover from the fever which bad 
treatment, and perhaps still more, depressing 
passions, had occasioned. He was in no haste, 
however, to show himself convalescent, and 
his first thought, as he felt the blood flowing 
more calmly through his veins, was how to re- 
gain his liberty. If death, itself were to be the 
consequence, he resolved to attempt an escape ; 
and, fortunately for him, the circumstance of 
having been brought in sick, and placed at once 
in the hospital, greatly favoured his purpose. 
His own clothes had been left with him, his 
hair and beard had grown, the guardians of the 
gates had taken no particular note of his appear- 
ance, and everything that he saw showed him 
that no such opportunity of evasion would ever 
again present itself He continued, therefore, 
to affect great feebleness ; showed an unwil- 
lingness even to move from his bed when the 
physician of the hospital judged that it would 
be better for him to do so ; and when he had 
risen, he merely tottered to the window and 
sat himself down, looking out with a vacant 
air. From the spot where he sat he could look 
upon the miserable courts and quays, to which 
the convicts were confined for their labour; 
and many a group he perceived at their differ- 
ent employments, manacled together by the 
leg two and two, and dressed in red cassocks, 
with a green-pointed cap and a tin plate upon 
the front of it. Various bands were at the mo- 
ment going out for their different destinations 
in the port, and all were noisy^ither giving 
vent to their passions in curses, execrations, 
and the most horrible and revolting blasphe- 
mies, or drowning their feelings in loud and ex- 
aggerated merriment. On the other side, he 
saw the gate of the Bagnio, which stood open 
during the day with numbers of persons passing 
in and out, and apparently no great vigilance 
maintained ; for, in truth, the persons who had 
the management of those horrible receptacles 
of vice and infamy trusted entirely to the keen 
eyes of the supervisors of the different gangs, 
who were called Gardes Chiourmesj and to the 
peculiar dress and chains of the convicts, which 
were examined every day. Their close-cut 
hair, too, which gave them in general an air al- 
most idiotical, was another distinguishing mark 
upon which they greatly relied ; and the result 
of Jean Marais's examination during that morn- 
ing was, that if he could but get out of the hos- 
pital unperceived, he should have no difficulty 
m making his way into the town. But he had 
remarked that the gate of the hospital was 
strictly guarded, and the number of persons, es- 
pecially Sisters of Charity, passing continually 
to and fro, would esetk,^w«ci!X\5i\^fik.Sxwsw^>5«B.^ 
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out of tne ward in which he was at the time 
into the court below. Money, however, he 
knew would do a great deal, especially as it 
was the habit in those days to employ convicts 
who had endured a certain portion of their pun- 
ishment in attending the sick in the hospitals. 
Taking out, therefore, unobserved, some of the 
Louis which he had concealed in his copper 
pieces, the first time one of those attendants 
passed by, whom he had fixed upon as a per- 
sonage likely to listen to any sort of seduction 
by which money was to be gained, he beckoned 
him to the window where he sat, and soon 
found that he had not mistaken his man. The 
worthy attendant grinned at the sight of the 
gold, but at the same time shook his head with 
a sigh, saying, ** I don^t sec how it^s to be done. 
If you were strong enough one might manage 
the thing easily, for the wall of the garden next 
the town is not eight feet high, and you might 
be over in no time ; and if you wait till you're 
well enough, they will mark you so that you 
can soon be caught again. To-morrow I know 
they will cut your hair, and give you the hospi- 
tal dress." 

•* I can manage very well to-night," replied 
Jean Marais ; ** I am stronger than I seem. If 
you will open the door of the ward for me when 
all these people are asleep, and take me to the 
wall next to the town, I will get over, and you 
shall have these three Louis for your pains." 

" Oh, that will be done in no time !" answer- 
ed the man. ** But remember, you*ll have to 
run long and far before you get out of the way 
of la curieuse — I mean, the police." 

** Never fear, never fear !" replied Jean Ma- 
rais ; " I will do it. The air on the other side 
of the wall will soon give me strength ; but I 
must be as weak as ever while I am here." 

" Ay, do, do !" said the man. " I will come 
to-night ; but now I must go away.'' 

As he spoke, one of the Sisters of Charity 
came up to him, and asked what the patient was 
saying to him. 

'* I think he is foolish," replied the man ; 
" he wants to go and see his parents." 

" Ay, poor fellow ! I dare say he does," re- 
plied the Sister of Charity. " God grant he has 
liot broke their hearts !" and she went on to the 
bed of another. 

Affecting still to be very weak, Jean Marais 
8€on retired to bed, and his confederate, under 
the pretence of strengthening him after the 
fever, procured seme wine/or him, of a far bet- 
ter quality than was allowed in the hospital. 
A little afler midnight he came back with a 
laotem, by the light of which Jean shaved his 
long, rough beard, dressed himself in the clothes 
which he had brought with him, and, descend- 
ing the stairs with the incorruptible guardian 
of the sick convicts, without any difficulty 
made his way into the court, and thence into 
what was called the garden. The fresh air 
turned him a little giddy, it is true, and he felt 
himself weaker than he had supposed ; but a 
little more wine, which the man had with him 
in a gourd, refreshed him, and he speedily got 
to the other side of the garden. The wall 
proved somewhat higher than he had expected, 
but his new-found friend, on receiving the 
money that had been promised him, proffered 
bis back as a temporary ladder, and by his aid 
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Jean Marais soon reaoned the top, and easily 
let himself down into the street beyond. Hf 
was now in the midst of a town of whict he 
knew nothing, with several hours of darkneu 
before him, the certainty of his flight being dis* 
covered early on the following morning, and in- 
stant pursuit taking place. Fortune, howerert 
favoured him; for, scarcely had he gone' down 
two streets, when he met a party n^ yoong 
men, roaring drunk, proceeding from one hMM 
of revelry to another, and ready to enter into 
companionship with any one who chose to joio 
them. In a minute Jean Marais was one of 
them, and, wandering on till they oame near 
the gates, he entered in their society into 4 
cabaret, much frequented by the soldiers of toe 
guard, some of whom were drinking there il 
the moment. 

Our good friend Jean took especial care to 

doff his hat as he entered the public room, see* 

ing that the brim had been cut off before b0 

ie^ BicStre, as one of the distinguishing mark^ 

of a convict attached to the chain ; and, castia^ 

it down in a corner with the rest, it passed 

without notice. Some warm wine and caid 

were soon procured, and, joining the party 

soldiers, a night of revelry commenced, whi(r^ 

did not pass over without all those little inc 

dents wh ich usually attend such orgies. 

ter, songs, disputes, quarrels, succeeded ea& 

other rapidly ; but as Jean was sober and 

rest were drunk, he contrived with great ski 

not only to avoid any contest himsdf, but t 

keep his new companions tolerably peaceaU^^^ 

and make friends with the soldiers, by wh< 

means he hoped to pass the gates unquesti 

ed. One or two of the party whom he had t 

met were soon stretched upon the benches wit — ^ 

their senses completely overpowered with wi 

and when daylight came in, and the soldiei 

started up to depart, Jean Marais found 

to furnish himself with a hat in a more perfe 

condition than his own. He was not, howeve 

by nature dishonest, although, as the 

must have perceived, he was by no means wit-' 

out his peccadilloes, and was not i 

troubled with scruples as might have been <L ^ 

sirable. But every man, not totally abandon^sa-*!, 

has some odd notions of honour peculiar to hisiiD' 

self; and in taking up the hat which sttiu^^d 

him, Jean Marais said to himself, <* Hang it 5 I 

won't steal the thing," dropping at the sarnie 

time a Spanish crown, which he had just -ar" e- 

ceived in change, into the brimless beav^ <f 

which he left behind. 

" Where go you, comrade 1" said one of 
soldiers, whom he had made particularly 
friend by taking his part in a dispute about 
cards. ^ 

*^ I must get away as fast as I can,** repl ^ ^ 
Jean Marais ; and he named a village which ^ 
knew lay at some distance from L'Orient as ^=- ^ 
place of his residence. ** My master, if 
finds I have been out all night, will rate 
soundly. But he's such a sluggard, I shall _ 
home before he ia up. Are the gates opers* ' 
wonder, yet 1" 

"^hey ought to he," replied the soldi^^* 
** Come along, come along ; if they are not *** 
will have them opened for you, and when ><" 
come in again, ask for me at the gate, an^ 
we'll have another bout." 
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^** Ay, that I will," replied Jean Marais ; and, 
Qndcr the kind auspices of his military friends, 
he was soon heyond the wails of the town, and 
wandering at liberty in the country. 

As the reader doubtless knows, there is not 
in the neighbourhood of L* Orient any great 
shelter for a fugitive. A rich and cultivated, 
but flat country, without much wood, extends 
along the borders of the sea ; and though our 
fHend Jean had soon quitted the high road and 
plunged among the villages and hamlets which 
lie between Henhebon and the port he had just 
quitted, he found nothing to encourage him to 
stop till he had gone between three and four 
/eagues, when, traversing a wide piece of sandy 
heath, he came to some woody ground covered 
with low, stunted trees, neither very closely 
r>lanted nor thick in the branches, but which 
iazzied and confused the eye, and afforded him 
such shelter as he sought. He was very much 
satigaed, however, and not choosing the ground 
<)r a bed, less out of consideration for his 
:kealth than with a view for security against 
>or8ait, he climbed up into a low oak, and after 
itome difficulty, found a place among the branch- 
^s where he could rest without danger ot fall- 
vig. Steep soon overpowered him, and he must 
Aave remained in the same situation for some 
^ours ; for the sun had got round into the west, 
i^nd was not very far from the horizon when he 
wToke with a start, and had wellnigh fallen down 
Lo the bottom of the tree. The sound of hu- 
man voices showed him at once what had 
roused him, and looking a little to the right, he 
saw two archers of the marechaussee riding 
slowly along at the distance of some twenty 
Yards. 

From their conversation, part of which he 
heard, he gathered that they were returning 
irom a fruitless search for some prisoner, and 
very naturally concluded, though perhaps wrong- 
ly, that he himself had been the object of their 
{icrquisitions. As soon as they were out of 
3ight, he descended from the tree and took his 
\vay onward, walking as fast as he could go for 
the next two hours, avoiding all villages, how- 
ever, till the setting sun warned him that it was 
time to seek some place of shelter. He flat- 
tered himself that he was now at least seven 
leagues from L*Orient, and, consequently, be- 
lieved that he might venture in safety into the 
first place of public entertainment he met with. 
A little hamlet in a hill soon caught his eye, 
and to it he was directing his steps, with the 
glorious light of a spring sunset shining in the 
sky, when the small country road he was fol- 
lowing crossed another, and he perceived, by a 
fingerpost, that in his previous anxiety to avoid 
inhabited places, he had lost the right direction, 
and was taking his way back direct towards 
L'Orient ! 

At the same moment, as misfortune would 
have it, the two archers whom he had seen an 
hour or two before appeared coming along the 
road behind him ; but Jean Marais was a man 
of great presence of mind, as the reader has 
alieady perceived, and, without appearing to 
hesitate, he trudged on till the men overtook 
him. 

"Where are you going, good manV cried 
one of the archers. 

« To L*Orient, sir,*' replied Jean Marais, 



without the slightest embarrassment. '* I am 
afraid I shall 'not get there till the gates are 
shut. I wish I had your horse, monsieur.** 

" Ay, I dare say you do," replied the archer ; 
** but you can get one at Grand Herpont, there, 
before you, if you've got the crown pieces iu 
your pocket to pay for it.** 

Jean shook his head with a laugh, and the 
man continued : " How far have you come t(*. 
day r* 

" From Beand,** replied Jean Marais. who was 
a tolerably good topographer. 

" That's a long walk," said the other. " Did 
you see a fellow with a shaved head on the road 
as you passed along 1** 

"What, a convict 1" said Jean Marais, look- 
ing straight in the man*s face. *' Why, some 
of your own people passed me with one an hour 
ago, going back to L'Orient. They came from 
the side of Landenan, and must have caught 
him somewhere in the neighbourhood of Hen- 
nebon.** ^ 

**Ah, then, we have had our ride for out 
pains,** said the other man. " Come along, 
Jacques, we must quicken our pace ;*' and, bid 
ding Jean Marais adieu, they rode on. 

Well satisfied to be free from them, Jean 
walked on to the village, which was not above 
a hundred yards distant, and there refreshed 
himself with a hearty supper, after which he 
once more betook himself to the road, and walk- 
ed on for three or four hours, till fatigue com- 
pelled him once more to take shelter in a wood, 
where he passed the remainder of the night 
very comfortably. By daybreak he was again 
on foot, and before the close of that day was 
safely ensconced in a small inn at Pontivy, 
among a number of small traders who came to 
buy and sell at the spring fair of that place, 
which commenced on the following day. Un- 
der cover of the bustle and excitement of the 
period, Jean went out into the fair, and, after 
wandering about for some time, succeeded in 
purchasing for himself the coat, breeches, gai- 
ters, and broad-brimmed hat of a Breton peas- 
ant, and, for the sum of three Louis added 
thereunto, one of the excellent small horses of 
that country. A bridle and saddle left him only 
five Louis remaining ; but he had purchased se- 
curity for the time being, at least, and calcula- 
ted that the sum he still possessed would be 
suflficient to bring him into the neighbourhood 
of those who would take care that he should not 
long want a tceah supply. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

It was a sweet day in spring, when nature 
was all rejoicing, and the sky without a cloud. 
The air was soft and balmy, the glad birds 
were singing in every bush, the insect world 
was fluttering abroad, and the voice of hope 
was in everything, as Nature oast off the graie- 
like trammels of the winter, and burst into new 
life. The same sensations were in the hearts 
of Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne, as they 
walked on side by side, just as the bright evening 
sun was sinking slowly behind the trees of the 
park, and the tongue of the never-doubted en- 
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the cradle to the grave, spoke to them also the 
never-failing tale of happier days to come. Oh ! 
the bright, never-failing treasures in the store- 
houses of young imagination ! thence, with but 
little search, the goddess can always draw forth 
some splendid veil, jewelled and rich, and deck- 
ed with infinite stars, to cast over the grim fea- 
tures of the future, frown they never so sternly. 

Thus, though all the prospect before them 
was as dark as ever it had been, though not one 
Btep had been taken towards happier fate or 
more favourable circumstances, vague expecta- 
tions of some change for the better accompa- 
nied the lovers forth upon their evening walk, 
and assumed, as they proceeded, more distinct 
and tangible shapes. They first called up fears 
and dreads but for the purpose of banishing 
them. 

"I almost regret," said Francis de Langy, 
"both that I sfeRt the letter with which the 
stranger in Paris intrusted me, and that your 
mother, Julie, told Monsieur d*Artonne the ex- 
pectations which that false and treacherous in- 
tcndant held out. I put faith in neither the one 
nor the other, and I trust the count will not at- 
tend to them. It is now a fortnight since I 
wrote, Julie, is it not ? and surely, if Monsieur 
d'Artonne had any intention of returning, we 
should have heard from him by this time." 

•* It is more than a fortnight, Francis,** replied 
Julie, '* but you seem as anxious now to quit 
France as you were formerly to stay here.** 

'* Because," replied Francis de Langy, " I 
^rust we may find happiness beyond the sea, Ju- 
iie. The tie of birth is all that now remains be- 
tween me and this country, at least if this suit 
takes the turn that it seems likely to do. In a 
new land new prospects will spring up, and 
wherever you are shall be my country to me. 
Your mother, too, is eager to go, Julie ; but I do 
hope and trust that before we go this dear hand 
may be mine : indeed, it is but right and ne- 
cessary that I should have such a title to pro- 
tect you.** 

"But would there not be difficulties?** said 
Julie. " We are both so young, Francis." 

" Oh no,** replied her lover, with impetuous 
eagerness, " there will be no difficulties. Your 
relations, dear Julie, will not interfere, if your 
father and mother consent ; for, indeed, at the 
very first breath of adversity they seemed to 
have cast you ofiT, and forgotten the relation- 
ship ; and mine, deprived of wealth and station, 
will not trouble me with much opposition. In- 
deed, dear one, you must be my own before we 
go.** 

Julie made no reply, but gazed on in silent 
thought. Whether that thought was sweet or 
bitter, let the reader learned in woman*s heart 
decide. She said Hem, not Nay, however, and 
that was enough to fill the bosom of Francis de 
Langy with happy visions. 

Thus they pursued their way for a short time, 
when suddenly the cracking of a postillion*8 
wliip, an unpoetic and unromantic sound, caused 
them, to stop and look along the road, down 
which, they perceived, coming at a quick pace, 
a gentleman with a postillion, ridmg what was 
caUed d frajic itrier^ a custom now reserved al- 
most entirely for couriers, but then practised by 
many persons encumbered with but little bag- 
gage, and anxious to go quick. 



I " It is my father,'* cried Julie, as soon as snt 
saw him, and her countenance turned as pale a« 
death; for the happy dream which hope had 
conjured up before her of love's home in another 
land vanished away at the sight, and there was 
nothing in its place but a fear. She hastened 
however, with her lover, to moet the count 
whose features and person soda became dis- 
tinct, though, when her heart told her it was he, 
there was nothing to be seen to distingi jsh kiai 
from any other traveller. In a few min ates slie 
was in her father's arms ; but remounting bis 
horse again, he rode back before them to the 
chateau, and when they arrived they found him 
with the Countess d'Artonne. 

Tears were upon the cheeks of both husband 
and wife, but the count spoke hopefuJly, nay, 
cheerfully. " The assurance of the intp.ndant." 
he said, " had not altogether been satisfaotory 
to him, especially as Madame d'Artonne bad 
conveyed the message with some expressions 
of doubt ; but those assurances, coupled with 
the letter which Francis de Langy had forward- 
ed, from one who had proved himself a sincere I 
friend, induced him to believe that some cir- 
cumptances must have transpired in the exami- 
nations at Riom to give a more favourable as>- 
pect to the case than when he had made his es- 
cape. He did not mention the name of the per- 
son by whom the letter had been sent; bLi^ 
Francis saw, and was sorry to see, in some fi^J^' 
ther conversation with the count, that he h^^ 
suffered his judgment to be biased by the w^^' 
riness of a solitary life in a foreign land, and t^^ 
his anxious desire to see his native count^^ 
again. At all events, it was an important st^F 
that he had taken ; he had made his choice t^^" 
tween the endurance of small but constant evii^' 
and one great peril, which, once passed throug*<* 
could never return, and both Francis and &i^ 
count's wife and child could not but look forwan/ 
to the result with anxiety and dread. A fresh 
cloud, dark, stormy, and threatening, had come 
over the sky from which the light breeze of hope 
had so lately been wafling those lesser vapours 
which had oidy shut out the path of the sun 
shine of life. Thus, though they were all re 
joiced to see the fugitive once more, a tinge of 
sadness was over all their prospects, and in 
every interval of conversation gloom fell on the 
countenances of all. 

It was late when they parted to retire to rest, 
and all discussion regarding future proceedings 
was reserved till the next morning. The count, 
indeed, seemed to have made up his mind to all 
that was to be done, to have considered the 
matter well, to have looked the future in the 
face, and, consequently, was mure calm and 
cheerful than any of those who surrounded him. 
The only thing which seemed much to ^rouble 
his tranquillity was the fate of poor Jean Marais, 
and he repeated more than once, " If it be po«. 
sible, I must not let him suffer from his devoteO 
gratitude to me. Whatever were the plans he 
proposed to pursue, however, they were frustra- 
ted by events over which he had no control.*' 
At daybreak on the following morning, Francis 
de Langy was awakened by a violent knocking 
at the great doors of the chateau, and starting 
up, conAised, he ran to the window, and the caus«i 
of the noise was explained by the first obj^t 
his eye fell upon. There was a chaise do posia 
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at the door with a large party of marechaufifsee, 
and, hurrying out as fast as possible, he was 
running down to forbid the doors to be opened, 
in order to give time for some consultation with 
the count, when he met Monsieur d* Artonne 
himself, who, it would seem, had been roused 
earlier than bis young host. He was somewhat 
pale, but his air was firm and collected. 

•• 1 have seen them, Francis,*' said he, " I 
iiaTe seen them. Do not try to stop them ; it 
is all in vain now. We will tell them of the as- 
surances given by the intendant, and if they 
mix not listen to them we must even submit.*' 

While he was yet speaking, the doors of the 
chateau were thrown open, and the hall was in 
1 minute filled with archers of the marechaus- 
see, having the same lieutenant at their head 
ivho had searched the place before. 

** Now, sir,** exclaimed the lieutenant, as 
Francis de Langy went down the stairs to meet 
him, " will you deny that Monsieur d' Artonne 
is here nowl*' 

"Certainly not,** replied the young gentle- 
man ; *' he is here : there he stands.'* 

The lieutenant walked up to him at once, and 
laid his hand on his shoulder, saying, ** Mon- 
sieur d' Artonne, you are my prisoner. You 
will be so good as to get into the chaise de 
poste at the door, in order to proceed instantly 
to Riom.** 

"You will permit me, I suppose,'* said the 
count, " to make some preparationSi and to take 
leave of my wife and child] But, in the first 
place, let me inform you that I returned to 
France openly and unconcealedly, upon the dis- 
tinct assurance given by Monsieur d'L , one 

of the high ofiicers of the crown, that I should 
not be subject to arrest or imprisonment till a 
day arrived appointed for my trial." 

" My orders, sir,'* replied the lieutenant, " are 
direct from Paris : I have nothing to do but to 
>bey them. Madame d*Artonne and your fam- 
ly can be called to take leave of you ; what 
Necessaries you w^ant with you can be packed 
ip by a servant : being now under my arrest, I 
'jEUinot lose sight of you, even for a moment.** 

A scene now took place of a kind which does 
lot bear description. Agitated and terrified 
Madame d* Artonne and Julie could not fail to 
^Q, and yet both strove to be as calm as might 
(^ifier their love to appear, without grieving 
lim they loved. But little time was given for 
He party : the officer, now having power in his 
^and, used it to wipe out his former disappoint- 
K^ent, and, in five minutes from the time that 
lis hand was upon Monsieur d'Artonne's shoul- 
der, he had hurried him into the chaise de poste^ 
^king his seat beside him. 

The carriage drove rapidly away, and then 
Madame and Julie gave way to the tears they 
^ad previously suppressed. 

"We must part again, I fear,** said Madame 
I* Artonne ; " I must follow my husband to Au- 
''«rgne as speedily as may be.** 

"No, my dear madame,** replied Francis, 
* ijve do not part, for I will accompany you. 
^ou want a son, Julie wants a brother, both a 
Protector, and I must do my best to be so. It 
% all in vain my staying here to watch the pro- 
ceedings in this cause. Heaven only knows 



dull courts. I have heard of men thus wearing 
away their life, grinding down soul and bodv 
on the hard stone of the law. Our good frSend 
Arnoux will stay here and let me know Yhat 
takes place. Say. not a word, my dear ladf , I 
am resolved." 

It was arranged as he wished, but he hvid. 
calculated too rapidly in regard to Monsieitr 
Arnoux. The good abbe mildly expressed bis 
determination to accompany his former pupil to 
Auvergne. It seems at first sight strange that 
men in years always attribute to long life the 
gift of experience ; they think that knowledge 
must be gained by time, and are always con- 
vinced themselves that, just accordin^r to the 
period they have lived in the world must be 
their knowledge of the world, and the ignorance 
of those who are younger than themselves. 
But so it is, and perhaps it is very natural, for 
they have no gauge by which t-o measure the 
amount of what others have acquired but that 
which they have acquired themselves ; and thus 
the good Abbe Arnoux, simply because he had 
seen more than sixty years, fancied that he had 
infinitely more experience than Francis de Lan- 
gy, who had not seen twenty, forgetting that 
the only serviceable experience is derived from 
an acquaintance with men, and things, and 
events, and not from hours^ or months, or years ; 
so that many a one is a child at seventy, and 
many a man, full grown in intellect and old in 
experience, has not a gray hair on his head. 

" No, my dear Francis,*' he said, "you want 
some one, in the difficult circumstances in vi hich 
you are placed, to guide and counsel you. You 
always were quick, and reasoning, and intelli- 
gent ; but you cannot have the experience which 
is acquired by age and knowledge of the world, 
and I must go with you to supply any deficiency 
in that respect.** 

Francis could not refrain from a smile ; bat 
he yielded to the good abbe's wish the more 
willingly as he thought that, if anythmg called 
him from Auvergne, it might be a comfort both 
to Madame d* Artonne and to Julie to have the 
excellent old man with them. All was now 
the bustle of preparation in the Chateau de St. 
Medard. Horses were sent for from Senlis, 
the carriage of the countess was brought forth, 
and its ample sides stored with all that was 
necessary, and a hasty meal was taken in the 
saloon while waiting for the return of the mes- 
senger. The horses arrived ; and while, with 
due deliberation of French postiUions, the pc? 
sonages who had brought them were tying thenit 
not harnessing them on, Francis de Langy pro- 
ceeded to visit various parts of the chateau, 
putting by various papers, and locking up draw- 
ers and cabinets. He was surprised in the cor-, 
ridor, as he came out of his own room, to meet 
good Louise Pelet, habited as if for a journey. 

" Why, Louise !" exclaimed her young mas- 
ter, laughing, "are you going too V and, some- 
what to his surprise even then, he found that it 
was so. 

In her rapid and abrupt manner, Louise ex< 
plained, with very few words, her intentions, 
which, as far as she had the power of <!.^xx^V:ew% 
them into ex.eo\}X\Qiiv,N««t« ^ni^^ ^aNrt^-^^afc-^SSSA 
as the decToea o^ \.\\^ Vl<fc^'e» «tv.\'^^\^v»»a.. 



^>3K. 



^hen it will terminate; and it is not worth my I " 0\i yea," %\ie %«A^ ^^ Vxsv ^ovw^ ^»^- ,^^ 
^Me to stay, day after day, frequenting those \ you axe e^Vxv^ ^^ ^'a-'c^ 'V^^^e.\a5a\'a.'e»s^ ^xs^x^^ 
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must haye somebody to. •wait apon her when- 
ever the noces take place. Besides, she had 
better have a woman with her now. Madame^s 
maid is but a gay, flighty girl — in love, too, I 
believe, with that scapegrace, Jean Marais, for 
she's been doing nothing but cry since he*s been 
sent to the galleys. Then, monsieur, if yon are 
going away so far as Auvergne, how do I know 
that you'll ever return 1 So you see, sir, Vm 
going, too ;" and, with a low courtesy, and a gay 
little taugh, she ran down to put the bandbox 
she earned upon the vehicle. 

The proceedings of Louise, however, caused 
aome little delay, as it was with difficulty so 
many persons could be accommodated in the 
carriage, and the only choice for Francis de 
Langy was either to wake the servant he pro- 
posed to take with him or to leave him behind. 
He chose the latter, for the money he had in 
the chateau was of no great amount ; and, this 
being settled, the party set out. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

A WRITER may surely be permitted to com- 
plain to his indulgent and compassionate read- 
ers of the difficulties under which he labours, 
and more especially when the very nature and 
constitution of the reader's mind forms a part, 
and a very principal part, of that difficulty. 

Now, to write for an English public a story, 
the scene of which is laid in a foreign country, 
and which relates to foreign manners and cus- 
toms, is no such easy task ; for every man in 
this world intrenches his powers of belief, 
through which his imaginations may be attack- 
ed, within circles of strong fortification. In 
the first place, the very headquarters, the prae- 
torium of his camp, is what he has seen and 
known himself Anything within that limit is 
instantly received as a friend ; in other words, 
18 credited instantly. Beyond that is the circle 
of things which he has commonly heard, but 
does not know by the evidence of his own 
senses, the daily occurrences in his own coun- 
try, his own society, and his own age. Here, 
too, anything that he meets with is suffisred to 
pass without challenge or much examination. 
Beyond that, however, come spots upon which 
he has placed sentinels, extraordinary events, 
customs, and manners, that he does not know 
of; things not in themselves at all improbable, 
but which are new to him ; and here, if a stran- 
ger puts his foot, he is immediately stopped, 
Obliged to give an account of himself, and to 
give many a password at the risk of being driv- 
en back, or, perhaps, shot; and beyond this 
again a glacis, revelins, horn- works, half-moons, 
redoubts, and outworks beyond number, among 
which nobody is admitted without his eyes be- 
ing blindfolded, a passport or a flag of truce in 
his hand, and the strictest precautions to guard 
against treachery. In short, reader, although 
avery one acknowledges that truth is more 
wonderful than fiction, no one acts upon the ad- 
mission and receives truth as a friend, unless 
he come in the most homely garb it is possible 
to assume, more especially if he have a foreign 
air about him. 
NaVire, men say, ia the ^ame everywhere, 



and veiy possibly the assertion may be tmft 
But as there can be no doubt that the featnrei 
and complexion of a Spaniard, a Frenchman, 
and an Italian, are all diflTerent from those ef 
an Englishman, so there are vast dififerencei 
between the way in which a Frenchman, a 
Spaniard, or an Italian would act in certain eir* 
cumstances, and the way in which an English- 
man would act. The reason ol this disquisition 
is, that we are going to place before the eyes of 
the reader a scene, and make him acquainted 
with an event which would be perfectly improb- 
able, and wellnigh impossible, if the scene were 
laid in England, but which is quite probable, 
and has actually more than once happened io 
France. 

In a fine spring morning in the month of May, 
a tall, stout, well-looking man, dressed in the 
broad-brimmed hat, brown coat, knee-breeches, 
and slate-coloured gaiters of a Breton peasant, 
and mounted upon a stout, well-looking Britan- 
ny pony, rode up to the little gate before the 
Ferme Godard, which, as the reader well knows, 
was many a long mile from the fair land in 
which the horse at least had its birth. 

When last we spoke of the Ferme Godard, we 
showed a vadt improvement which had taken 
place in its appearance since the time when 
Gerard Latouches first married, and brought 
home Marguerite, his wife. But now an alter- 
ation of a diflTerent kind was to be remarked. | 
The appearance of the farm had fallen ofij es- 
pecially about the house : some of the wooden 
railings before it had been torn down, anct used 
by the peasantry for fire- wood, the little garden 
before the door was utterly neglected, the win- 
dows of one room only were open, the rest 
were all closed, and the cows, which a boy wai 
driving out to pasture, looked rough, lean, and 
miserable. 

As the stranger dismounted from his horse 
and undid the gate, the cowboy aforesaid eallea 
out in an indiflerent tone, "She is not there* 
she is gone to the town." 

"Whom do you meani" said Jean Maraia. 
" Do you mean Madame Latouches ?" 

"I mean Jennettone," replied the boy, and 
sauntered on after his cattle. 

'* Well, I shall find some one, at all events** 
said Jean Marais ; and, fastening his horse to th^ 
paling, he walked in and laid h& hand upon ^ 
latch. 

The door, however, was fastened, and it g^^ 
a little at the top, when Jean Marais pushoi ^ 
open it ; yet it was clearly locked, and tiie 1(^ 
taken out. 

" Safe bind, safe find," said Jean Marais ; ^^ 
then he looked at his horse, and then at the dc^f 
and considered for a moment or two what 
should do. 

He was turning to mount to ride away 
when the window which was not boarded 
with rough shutters struck his eye ; it was 
as in fact was the whole building, and sayin, 
himself, ** A window is as good as a door at 
time, if it isn't too high," he walked up to it, 
tending to throw it open. It, too, was fastei^ ^ 
however, but as he made the attempt, a f^^ 
voice, broken by a low cough, said, ** Whc^ 
there 1" 

" That's a difficult question to answer," i 
Jean Marais to himself, with a very peciUiar 
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pression of countdnance ; but walking straight 
Qp to the door of the house, he put his powerful 
Booulder against it, stretched out his ngbt foot 
to gain a purchase, and with a strong push burst 
it open, muttering, **Dexnande pardon, Monsieur 
Latouches, but yon are a great rogue, Pve a no- 
tion," and he walked into the house. 

At first all seemed vacant : the rooms on both 

«des of the passage were open, but dark, and 

Jean Marais, who, as the reader knows, was well 

acquainted with the Ferme Godard, passed into 

■a little transverse corridor, which led him direct 

tu the chamber,' th# window of which he had 

tried. To his surprise, however, he found that 

door locked also, but the key, luckily, had been 

left in it, which saved him the trouble of open- 

i^ it by forcible means ; and, unlocking it, he 

entered with an inquiring look around. The air 

was close and hot, faint and sickly, and on a low 

pallet bed near the window lay the emaciated 

Airm of her whom we have once depicted as the 

pretty maid of the Marchioness de I^ngy. 

She was dressed, and had a little table beside 
ler, lying down apparently for repose ; but her 
'Ountenance told very plainly that life was not 
o be long a guest in that bosom. The colour- 
ess lips, the clear, ashy gray of the flesh, the 
Qnken cheeks, the eager and Restless eye, as 
he gasped for breath, the quick heaving of the 
reast, as well as the thin, bony hand that rested 
ipon the table beside her, all spoke that the great 
Qemy of mortal life had nearly achieved his con- 
aest. 

As Jean Marais entered, she seemed to hide 
omething behind with her left hand ; but the 
Qoment sLe recognised him, a smile full of joy 
.nd satisfaction came upon her lip. " Oh ! Jean, 
ean," she cried, " God has sent you to me !" 
kt before she could tell him why, bhe seemed 

rejoiced to see him, a fit of coughing seized 
Lcr, and, sitting up, she gasped, and struggled 
vith the paroxysm for several moments, while 
ean Marais drew a chair, and placed himself 
»y her side. 

" Why, how goes it. Marguerite t" he said, in 
i kindly tone. ** How came you to be locked in 
tere, and nobody with you ! You don't seem to 
•ewell." 

He did not tell her that he had heard she was 
!ead, and had made up his mind Gerard La- 
OQches had married again. 

** Ah ! ill indeed, Jean," she said ; " but I think 
shall get well yet, in spite of him," for she still 
long to that strange expectation of life, which 

1 some long and lingering diseases never ex- 
res but with life itself " But I say God, I am 
ire, has sent you to me. Here, Jean, here is 
letter, which I have written to-day. Take it, 
id promise me you will deliver it — it is the 
dt time I have been alone for an hour, and 1 
'ote it directly. It contains the truth, Jean, 
i whole truth — all the wickedness which that 
in, Latouches, forced me to commit — ^take it, 
ce it, Jean, and swear you will deliver it" 
'* To whom 1" said Jean Marais : ** to Madame 

Langy 1 I dare not set my foot there, my 
ad Marguerite." 

** No, no," cried the sick woman, " it is to 
irtin Latouches, the count's intendant, who 
es at Ailly, near Langy. He is a good man, 
d was always kind to me, and used always to 
r he must attend to his master's interests. Do 
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replied Jean Marais, ** 111 delivvi 



you promise, Jean, do you promise upon yov 
soull" 

" Oh ! yes, 
it to him." 

" Well, then," cried the woman, who had kq)t 
the letter in her hand all the while, *' get a light 
and some sealing-wax ; there used to be a piece 
of wax in the table drawer in the kitchen, but 
they have not let me out of this room for many 
a month.*' 

** I will get it, I will get it," replied Jean Ma 
rais, and away he went upon the search, leaving 
the door of the room open behind him. 

A small piece of sealing-wax was soon found, 
but he had more difllculty in getting a light, for 
the fire had gone out in the kitchen, and it was 
long ere he could discover where the flint and 
steel were kept. At length, however he discov- 
ered them, and struck a light ; but wl le he was 
doing so, he thought he heard a somewhat 
strange and unpleasant noise proceeding from 
the room in which he had left his cousin's wife ; 
and, finishing his task as fast as possible, he hur- 
ried back, saying, ** ParbleUf it sounds as if she 
was choking." 

When he re-entered the room he found that 
she had fallen back on the pillow, and, with hei 
eyes closed, was gasping long and heavily. He 
spoke to her, but she did not answer ; he spoke 
again louder than before, but the sense of hear- 
ing seemed gone, for she took no notice. 

" She is dying," thought Jean ^i»'ais, " cr has. 
perhaps, fainted from over-exCi«cment ;" and, 
taking some water, he sprinkled it in her face, 
but it produced no eifect ; and he stood gazing 
upon her with no light degree of grief and com- 
passion. 

It was not one of those cahn and quiet death 
beds which we so often see depicted in novel 
and in tract, and which sometimes are actually 
witnessed; but it was a last, long, terrible 
struggle between life and death, where the im- 
mort^ spirit seemed to have fled, and conscious- 
ness was certainly at an end nearly a quarter of 
an hour before mere animal life was extinct. 
Jean Marais did all that he could think of to al- 
lay the poor woman's sufferings, or to rouse her 
back to thought and feeling, but it was in vain : 
and at the end of the time I speak of the breath; 
ing suddenly stopped altogether, and the eyes 
opened, but sense and expression were gone from 
them, and Marguerite Latouches was dead ! 

Jean Marais had not been prepared for such a 
scene, and he was struck and aflected. He could 
have certainly witnessed a dozen men die Ib 
battle, ay, and would have felt very differenf 
and less sensible emotions if he had seen them 
give their necks to the axe or to the cord ; but 
now he was touched, he knew not well how, 
and kneeling down, partly mechanically, from 
habits acquired in youth, and partly from that 
feeling of reverence towards Him who gives and 
takes the soul, which the sight of ^eath is sure 
to produce, he uttered a short prayer, ay, reader, 
and rose a better man than he was before ; for 
he said to himself, ** I will be more careful of 
my doings for the future ;" and such thoughts 
are the beginnings of amendment. 

He next took up the letter which hud dropped 
from the poor woman's hand upon the bed, and 
looking at it for a moment, he said, ** I may ai 
well read it. ThaX fcUft^ V^^xVajol v^ <5i^<ss:^ Vsftw 
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as bad as his brother, only the sleeker vi lain of 
the two. ril read it !" and opening the sheet, 
he began, and perused with some difllculty the 
trembling lines which poor Marguerite La- 
touches' hand had traced, exclaiming, from time 
to time, as he did so, " Ah ! Coquiu ! I thought 
BO — he's cunning enough — forced the poor wom- 
an to commit such a cheat — Pll have a copy 
of this, at all events ;" and, with the same pen 
and ink which poor Marguerite had used, he hast- 
3y transcribed the letter, and then sealed the 
original. 

'* I don't think I ought to give the scoundrel 
this," continued Jean Marais, standing and ga- 
sing on the corpse ; *' he'll only burn it ; and yet 
I promised thee, poor thing, and I'll begin by 
keeping my word ; but I had better get away 
before any one comes in ;" and putting away the 
candle, and dint, and steel, where he had found 
them, he locked the door upon the dead body 
rnd issued out of the house. 

The door of the farm puzzled him a little, for 
he wished to leave as few traces of his visit be- 
hind as possible ; but driving in the staple again, 
which he had forced out, he pushed back the 
bolt into the lock, and fastened the door with 
the latch. Then mounting his horse, he rode off, 
and took his way to the nearest town. 

It may seem strange to the reader that a great 
and important cause should be going on in Paris, 
one of the principal witnesses in which was sup- 
posed, by the principal parties concerned, to be 
dead eight or nine months before, and that yet 
not even the good cure of the parish, who had 
seen her and ministered to her, should take the 
trouble of making it known that she had par- 
tially recovered from the first violent attack, 
which seemed likely to kill her in a few hours, 
and was dragging on a sickly life, shut up in her 
own house. Reader, in that day there were not 
three of such things as newspapers in France. 
The word journaux was scarcely known, and 
the principal paper, the Gazette de France, was 
confined in its circulation almost entirely to the 
capital, and a few great towns, and a few great 
houses. Reader, there was not a person within 
twenty miles of the Femu Godard who had heard 
one word of the famous cause of De Langy ; and 
this will not seem extraordinary to you, when I 
vouch for it, on my word of honour, that an ex- 
cellent friend of mine, a country cure, in France, 
very well versed in the Commentaries of Caesar, 
and who could have pointed out every station 
in the Appian or Flamlnian Way, once asked 
me, first, who were the nations that fought at 
Waterloo, and whether he could not come to 
see me in England by land. I answered him, as 



did not stop there, for he was fully impresses 
with the idea that his worthy cousin, Martin La- 
touches, would destroy the letter, and make tOL 
the best possible use of the contents. He there* 
fore sat down, drank a glass of wine which hii 
cousin ofi^ered him, and began to chat with ao 
easy and unconcerned air, although, to say thf 
truth, he did not feel himself at all in a state 
of safety in the house of Monsieur Martin La- 
touches. That worthy gentleman, in the mean 
time, begged Jean Marais's pardon with the ut* 
most politeness ; and after examining the seal 
of the letter, as if to see it had not been broken, 
he opened it and read the contents. 

" Ha," he said, " ha, did you write this foi 
her, Jean V* 

** Oh no," replied Jean Marais, in an uidiffer 
ent tone, " she can write very well herself, 1 
fancy. At all events, it was written and ready 
when I called at Godard. I hadn't time to stay 
a minute with her, poor thing, though she seem- 
ed very ill— dying, I think. What is it about? 
Complaining of Gerard, I dare say. He always 
was a brute, and used to thrash her amazmg^. 
But she said you had been good and kind to h6r, 
and would see right done." 

" I never meddle between man and wife," said 
Martin Latouch^s, and there dropped the sub- 
ject ; nor could Jean Marais, with all his skill, 
induce him to say anything which might aflbrd 
an indication of his purposes in regard to the 
letter. 

At length, however, our friend Jean arose, say- 
ing, "Well, Martin, if the poor woman dici 
from Gerard's bad treatment, she has given yon 
a fine hold upon him, which he won't particularly 
like, but which I dare say you will." 

"Why, whyt" demanded Martin: "I doa'* 
see how she has given me any hold upon him.^ 

" Why, if you were to show that letter tfl 
Monsieur de Langy," replied Jean Afarais, "be 
would turn him out of the farm ; and I know that 
you and Gerard had some transactions togeth9 
regarding the fields at the back of Godard, which 
may make you very glad of a little power ov« 
him." 

" Oh dear, no," replied Martin : " I dare saJ 
Gerard will do all that is quite right." 

" It will be the first time in his life, thcfti" 
said Jean Marais, " for his principle has ulwB.^ 
been to get a friend's help, and then kick ti^ 
down stairs. But, good-day, I must go," 9^^ 
shaking hands with his dearly-beloved cou^ ''' 
he left him and trotted away. 

" He's quite right, he's quite right," cried XC 
tin Latouches, rubbing his hands as soon as 
Marais was gone : " Master Gerard has sho^ 
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may be supposed, that the English and French me the cloven foot already; but now I haveh ^ 
had the principal share in the battle, and that now I have him. This little piece of paper pi^ '^ 
though there had been a good deal of rapproache- 1 him in my power ;" and taking out a large pa ^^ 
ment between England and France smce that et-book, in which he kept his most valuable 
time, the sea still rolled between the two coun- 
tries, I was much afraid. 

To return, however, to Jean Marais : when he 
reached his resting-place, he felt himself shaken 
in his resolution of keeping his promise ; but he 
would not sufi!er himself to be tempted, so that 
the next morning, about eleven o'clock, found 
him at the door of Monsieur Martin Latouches, 
the intendant of the Marquis de Langy. He 
found him at home, and delivered the letter into 
his own hands. But our good friend's purpose 



pers always about him, he laid the letter 
among the rest, and put it into his pocket 

A new fit of consideration then came o' 
him, and scratching his head with his fore-: 
ger, he said in a deliberate tone, " Them 
sweet youth, Jean, but methinks it would 
better for all parties if thou wert restored 
the galleys Ha, ha, ha! he fancies I kim^^ 
nothing about it, I suppose ; bat the sea air 
do him good, and regular exercise is no 
thing. Water, diet, and exercise," said thegr"^ 
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these are the grand medicines, and 
have them all at I/Orient. I will go 
notice to the marechaussee. I dare 
11 go straight to St. Medard," and ta- 
1 his hat, he walked out. 
mean while, our good friend Jean Ma- 
s worthy cousin had thought, proceed- 
t upon his way towards the Chateau 
dard. But that chateau was at some 
and Jean Marais knew that without 
up his pony he could not reach it that 
e therefore proiH)sed to ride some five 
irther, and then to take up his abode 
upon the road. But Jean Marais was 
-son, as the reader already knows, and 
nade use of his eyes upon every occa- 
the top of every hill, therefore, that 
rl, Jean made a point of pausing to look 
[n, and ere long he saw some signs of 
ents, which he did not at all approve. 
>ot where he caught a distinct view of 
or several miles, he perceived three or 
men coming along at a very rapid rate-, 
was something in their air which had 
a touch of the marechaussee in it, that 
lis resolved, without more ado, to trust 
s and woods rather than the open high- 
ery rood of the ground, however, was 
him, and manoeuvring skilfully, he was 
Ived in paths with which no one but 
se early youth had been passed among 
id be as well acquainted as himself 
recaution also he took, judging at once 
were the object of pursuit, intelligence 
\g in that neighbourhood must have 
1 by his worthy cousin ; and perceiving, 
3ual acuteness, the whole train of Mar- 
lies's thoughts, he said to himself, " I 
) away from St. Medard, for he will 
I to seek me there. I'll turn to the left 
ieaumont, and come round to the cha- 
iy after to-morrow from the other side. 
ge in the woods to-night, I fear. How- 
fine warm weather, so that is no great 

ch ruminations Jean proceeded, avoid- 
vns and even villages, and only stop- 
minute or two at a hamlet or a farm- 
get some food for himself or for his 
he trees were now in full leaf; and, as 
tegan to show symptoms of weariness 
ve o'clock, the fugitive chose the first 
t wood that he met with, and, leading 
nto the heart of the dingle, he fastened 
ng his two fore legs together, and pre- 
nake himself as comfortable a bed as 
noes permitted, in a spot where the 
short and dry. 

now at the distance of about eight 
1 St. Medard, and the spot which he 
ed for his temporary abode was remo- 
tifty yards from a little green wood- 
ved only by the ruts of timber-carts 
from the horses' feet that drew them, 
lowever, were Jean Marais*s prepara- 
ileted, when he heard the quick sounds 
i;n riding, and, lying quite still, he dis- 
a rustle among the leaves not far off, 
3 large animal were making its way 
d cautiously towards the Tery spot 
[limself was concealed. 
stag, or man," said Jean Marais to 



himself, "I wish they would keep away, tor i 
am too tired for company to-night ;" but, raising 
his head a little, so as to look over some of the 
brushwood near, and, moving it from side to 
side for the purpose of seeing in diiSerent direc- 
tions between the boles of the trees, he at length 
perceived, between himself and the lane we have 
mentioned, the figure of a man at the distance 
of about twenty yards from him, evidently at- 
tempting to conceal himself from some one pass- 
ing along the road, by keeping close to a larga 
neighbouring tree which covered his person en- 
tirely on that side. Jean Marais watched him 
attentively for several minutes, till the sound ol 
horses' feet died entirely away, and all was si- 
lent. The man still continued in the same po- 
sition, however, and still Jean Marais kept bis 
eyes fixed upon him with a look of great interest ; 
till at length his pony, having satisfied himself 
with the grass near him, made a sort of hopping 
movement in advance, which instantly caused 
the man to turn round with a glance of appre 
hension. 

" Shut, shut !" cried Jean Marais, in a tone 
calculated for the man to hear, but not to carry 
the sound any farther. " Antoine, Antoine ! 
here is a friend." 

The stranger bent his head, and gazed for a 
moment in the direction from which the voice 
proceeded, and then cautiously and slowly ad- 
vanced, till, seeing Jean Marais fully, and rec- 
ognising his face, he advanced and grasped hi» 
eagerly by the hand. 

" Well met, well met !'* they said mutually, 
but in a low voice ; and rapid questions and an- 
swers succeeded as to each other's situation. 

** Why, I have just been up to your place,** 
said the last comer, " but I found nobody ; and, 
as I was going along back to Beaumont, a party 
of the marechaussee chased roe ; I don't know 
what for, but I always keep out of their way 
whenever I see them ; and just now, as I want 
immediate speech of your young master, it 
would bs especially unpleasant to be lodged in 
prison." 

"What do you call my place 1" said Jean 
Marais. 

" Why, the Chateau de St. Medard, to b€ 
sure," replied the other. 

" Oh no ! you are mistaken," said Jean Ma- 
rais. " My last place was the galleys at L'Ori- 
ent. But what do you want at St. Medard 1" 

The man started at the intelligence which his 
companion gave him, and mutual explanations 
then took place, which ended in an agreement 
to pass the night where they were, Jean Marais 
dividing the provisions which he had brought 
with him with as hospitable and courteous an 
air as if he had been receiving a guest in th« 
servants' hall of St. Medard 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

In a melancholy house near the gate of tho 
prison the sad party, which we have lately seen 
at St. Medard, were collected about ten days 
after their departure for Aavergne. The count 
had arrived during the preceding day, and the 
first act of the Countess de Langy and hei 
daughter was to apply at the gates Cot i^eitsvuh^ 
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iiion to sefi him. That permission, however, 
was sternly refused, and they were informed 
that he was icroui au secret^ as the technical 
term was, and that he could be permitted to 
converse with no one. Grieved and disappoint- 
ed, they returned to consult what was next to 
be done, in order to obtain at least the means 
of seeing and communicating with him for 
whom they were so deeply anxious. Advocates 
and persons learned in the law were sent for ; 
hut, as we have before seen, wherever arbitrary 
power exists, a part of it fails into the hands 
of all its subordinate agents ; and in matters of 
criminal jurisdiction, the comfort of a prisoner, 
ay, and even his safety, were very much at the 
pleasure of the officers of the crown. They 
had the power to shut him out from all means 
of anything but a nominal defence ; they could 
•vithhold from him those communications which 
might be absolutely necessary to establish his 
innocence, and he had no safeguard, in fact, 
but a faint and lingering respect for public opin- 
ion, a,nd a fear of abusing the authority intrust- 
ed to them, lest they should be punished by the 
only power above them. Such painful facts 
with regard to the situation of a husband and a 
father were now learned with grief and terror 
by Madame d'Artonne and Julie. The advo- 
cates said they could do nothing ; the law was 
utterly powerless to open the prison gates, even 
for tiiemselves, whose advice and assistance 
miglit be considered absolutely necessary to the 
prisoner; and everything depended upon the 
will of the king, and of those to whom his au- 
thority was delegated in the provinces. The 
provincial parliaments themselves, though duly 
established as courts of law, could not interfere 
in any shape; and the only assurance which 
could be given was, that the count could not 
be executed without trial. 

To the new intendant of the province the first 
appeal of the count's wife and daughter was 
made ; but he turned a deaf ear to their appli- 
cation, merely replying that, in regard to visits 
from the prisoner's family, no violation of the 
ordinary course could take place. The count, 
he added, would have full opportunity of obtain- 
ing the assistance of lawyers before his trial, af- 
ter his private interrogatories were concluded ; 
but, so long as it was found necessary to keep 
him au secret^ no one could be admitted. All, 
tlien, that remained was to wait in patience ; 
but, of course, it could not be without grief, 
without anxiety, without the wearying, daily, 
hourly, continual sense of impending danger 
and sorrow. Tliey looked up to the dark and 
heavy walls of the prison ; they could see from 
the upper story of the house the small-barred 
windows of those chambers, in one of which 
they knew him to be confined ; and anxiously 
did mother and daughter watch those windows, 
sometimes fancying, as they saw a figure pass 
across, that it must be him they loved. Thus 
passed four days ; they wrote to the count, and 
the concierge or jailer of the prison promised 
to give the letter. But they received no reply. 
Yet it was a consolation to have written ; for 
all that they could hope to do was to give the 
prisoner some comfort, to win his thoughts a 
little from himself; and they were right sure 
that nothing could produce that efiTect so well 

lAe knowledge that they were near him. At 



length arrived a note addressed to the Countes 
d'Artonne, and written in a neat, regular, and 
precise hand, informing her that Monsieur de 
L- — , the former intendant of that generality, 
had arrived from Paris in order to settle some 
affairs of his own, which the hurry of his de^ 
parture had forced him to leave in disorder, aad 
that he would have the honour of waiting opdi 
her at an hour he named on the following (hgr. 
Julie and Madame d'Artonne both looked re> 
joiced as the countess read the note aloud ; fst 
they were both in hopes of obtaining, throagb 
his means, some mitigation of the severity wSh 
which the count was treated. But Francis de 
Langy heard it with a frowning brow and a 
burning heart — ay, and even with some impa- 
tience at the signs of pleasure which he per* 
ceived. 

" Your enemy has come," he said, bitterly, 
" to see his work properly executed." 

But the moment that the words had passed 
his lips, a consciousness of some of the fleelingi • 
from which they sprung made the blood come 
up into his cheeks. 

Julie, too, with that clear perception as to the « 
feelings of love which is perhaps given only to 
woman, and that when she loves herself, saw 
more clearly into the heart of Francis de Langj 
than his own eyes did, and going over to the 
place where he sat, said, in a mournful and al- 
most reproachful tone, but so low that nobody 
could hear the words but himself, " Do yoa 
doubt me, Francis 1 am I not yours V* 

" No, no, dear Julie, I do not doubt yon," re* 
plied Francis de liangy, " but I grieve to think 
that you are indulging expectations which imst 
be disappointed. This man has his own objects; 
he seeks but those he cares for ; he thinb ^ 
naught else but how they may be gained. To 
them he will sacrifice everything else that standi 
in his way — the hopes, the feelings, the life it' 
self of others, not vehemently, not eagerly, but 
calmly, coldly, deliberately, as you see men set 
their foot unconcernedly upon an anthill in their 
path, without considering for one moment how 
many of the insects they crush to death. Dear 
Julie, I cannot make up my mind to meet thia 
man here ; the very sight of him \b odioas to 
me, and I fear I might forget myself I will go 
away for a few hours before he comes, and you 
shall tell me the result. Whatever it is wiH be 
softened by coming from your lips." 

" Perhaps it would be better," replied JuK^ 
" for I fear you are too hasty, Francis." 

As he proposed so he acted, and half an boor 
before the arrival of the intendant he roamed 
out into the country, thinking the sights that 
at every step present themselves to the e]re in 
that part of France, might soothe, or, at /east, 
occupy his mind. But Francis de Lang/ was 
mistaken ; it needs a double sunshine to make 
the face of nature look beautiful to man's eyes 
— the sunshine of the heart as well as the son- 
shine of the sky. 

In the mean while, as the clock struck the 
hour he had appointed. Monsieur de L — i 
with his calm, deliberate step, and smooth, grave 
air, entered the house which had been taken by 
Madame d'Artonne, and was introduced into 
the room where she and Julie sat alone. After 
the first words, of course, were spoken, and • 
slight yause \ ad taken place, he isaid, addreM- 
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ng the countess, " I grieve, my dear madam, 
nexpressibly, that you should be subjected to 
lo much anxiety and grief ; and, indeed, I take 
& personal interest in that which presses upon 
jrpu at present, for I very much fear that some 
words which I accidentally spoke to Mademoi- 
selle d'Artonne may have had a share in bring- 
ing back Monsieur d'Artonne to France, while 
events, over which I have had no control, have 
prevented those words from being verified." 

'* It was, indeed, those words, sir,** said the 
countess, gravely, *' which induced my husband 
to return, and we have been deeply surprised 
and mortified to find ourselves so much de- 
ceived." 

"I should be as much or more," said Mon- 
sieur de L— — , " if I had had any share in ttiis 
sad affair; and I can assure you I laboured 
most assiduously to change the determination 
of the crown, and to obtain permission for the 
count to remain at liberty. It appears, how- 
ever, that some additional evidence has been 
obtained in regard to this business, and all I 
could say was unavailable. Nevertheless, I 
8tiH think the count has done the very best 
thing that he could in returning to France, and I 
trust my presence may be of some avail in mit- 
igating the tneasures against him." 

*' Much do they need mitigation, indeed," said 
the countess, *' for I cannot but feel that they 
have been unnecessarily severe." 

" I trust not, I trust not," repeated Monsieur 

de L , with an appearance of grieT. " What 

has been done, my dear madam, to make you 
judge so 1 The gentleman who succeeded me 
does, indeed, bear the reputation of being some- 
what strict, but he always acts according to 
law, and would not go, I am sure, beyond the 
exact line of duty. What has been done 1 pray, 
what has been donel" 

"Simply, sir," replied the countess, "that 
my husband, notwithstanding the previous ex- 
amination by yourself, is placed, I understand, 
in solitary confinement, and all his family are 
denied admission to him ; nor can even his advo- 
cates, or people of the law, obtain leave to speak 
with him." 

** He is, in fact, au secret^ my*dear madam," 
replied Monsieur de L , in a calm, business- 
like tone. "This is what happens to every 
prisoner accused of a serious crime ; but ailer 
a time, when the case has been fully entered 
into. Monsieur d'Artonne will be permitted to 
see his lawyers, and, probably, his family. A 
wife, indeed, is sometimes allowed, under such 
circumstances as exist, to see her husband for 
a few minutes in the presence of one of the 
jailers, but, of course, she must be alone. No 
two persons, and, indeed, none but a wife, can 
expect such an indulgence." 

" Indeed !" cried mdame d'Artonne, eagerly. 
** Do you think that there is any chance of my 
being admitted, if I go alone 1" 

" I think I can assure that for you," said 

Monsieur de L . " If you will do me the 

honour of accepting my arm to the house of the 
intcndant, I will do my best to obtain an order 
for your admission.'* 

"Instantly, instantly!" cried the countess, 
starting up : " I will be. with you in a moment ;** 
and she ran to prepare for going out. 

Monsieur de h remained almost in si- 



lence, merely saying a few words to JuLe ex 
pressive of kind feeling for her father's situa- 
tion, and hope that he would be able to establiak 
his innocence. The countess returned afHer as 
absence of scarcely two minutes, and Monsieui 
de L— — conducted her to the house of the in 
tendant, where he lefl her in a small anteroom 
for about a quarter of an hour, while he pro* 
ceeded to " use his utmost eluquence,*' he said, 
in order to procure her the indulgence she de- 
sired. She could hear, as she sat waiting anx- 
iously for the result, the soft and melliiiuoua 

voice of Monsieur de L , and the somewhat 

rude and abrupt tones of his successor in office. 
At length the latter was heard to burst into a 
laugh, which wrung the heart of poor Madame 
d*Artonne, who said to herself, " He mocks me 
and my anxiety." But the moment after Mon- 
sieur de L returned with a paper in his 

hand, and a look of satisfaction on his counte- 
nance. 

" Here is the ordei," he said, " and I will ac- 
company you to the *gates of the prison, to see 
that there be no obstruction.** 

Madame d'Artonne thanked him a thousand 
times, and as they walked onward he continued, 
" Pray assure the count of my great anxiety to 
serve him. Should I be here when his close 
confinement is at an end, before his trial, i will 
see him and consult with him on what is to be 
done. But, in the mean time, ask him if he 
can point out any way in which I can be of 
service to him ; and remember, though I have 
no longer any official power in this province, 
my influence is still not inconsiderable. I will 
go and stay with Mademoiselle d'Artonne till 
you return. They will not allow you to remain 
long, and you can then tell me what the count 
says." 

Madame d^Artonne made no objection, for at 
that moment her wjiole thoughts were occupied 
with her husband ; and the moment Monsieur de 

L had left her at the gates of the prison, he 

hurried back to spend the intervening time with 
Julie— an object but for which it is probable no 
order for Madame d'Artonne's«admission would 
have been obtained. 

Julie d'Artonne was much surprised to see 
him re-enter the room in which she sat, and a 
feeling of anxious alarm, at she knew not what 
came over her ; but Monsieur de L- — explain- 
ed to her calmly what he was pleased to call 
the object of his return, and the real object he 
proceeded to execute. 

" Pray, M^emoiselle d'Artonne," he said, 
afler a few words en other subjects, " may I 
ask if you have informed your mother of the 
conversation which took place between your- 
self and me in the park of St. Medard 1" 

" 1 did, sir,** replied Julie ; " I always tell my 
mother everything I think important.** 

" Indeed !*' said her companiuo, musing. " 1 
had almost fancied not," he added, after a few 
minutes. 

"Why sol" demanded Julie. "I am not 
aware, sir, that I have done anything that 
should make you doubt my sincerity towards 
my mother, or my confidence in her.** 

" Not at all, my dear young lady, not at all," 
replied Monsieur de L — -- ; " but I thought you 
might not have told her on this occasion, simply 
from the fact of her saying nothing to oie oi 
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ihe principal subject of our conversation. I 
can easily conceive a young lady," he contin- 
ued, ** pdssessed with a romantic passion, and 
believing herself bound in honour to follow a 
particular course, resolving to adhere to her 
promises, however little they may be really 
binding, and to sacrifice even her father^s life 
rather than break them. But I can hardly un- 
derstand a mother neglecting to urge her strong- 
ly upon the subject, and not representing to her 
i(hat duty and a just view of her obligations 
would induce her to do." 

Jnlie had remained silent in astonishment, 
hut wticn he paused, she exclaimed, '* Sacrifice 
my father's life, did you say, sirl Surely you 
yourself told me that he was likely, most likely, 
to he acquitted by his judges." 

** Other facts have since transpired," said 
Monsieur de L— , thoughtfully, " and I scarce- 
ly dare encourage such hopes at present. I fear 
the case is an unfortunate one." 

** Oh, no, no !" cried Julie : *♦ they can never 
condemn him. Did I not see, did I not know — ^*' 
She paused abruptly, the colour came mto her 
':;heek, and she covered her eyes with her hands, 
lidding, after a moment or two, " They will not 
condemn my father, 1 am sure." 

" I hope not," replied the iotendant, " but it 
is worth your while to considnr that, if they do, 
it will then be too late. As sure as he is con- 
demned the count dies. I know the king^s reso- 
lution upon such subjects ; once the case pro- 
ved, and the punishment is inevitable. Your de- 
cision must be made. Mademoiselle d*Artonne, 
before your father's trial." 

*»Alas, sir!" replied Julie, "my decision is 
made. I have bound myself by vows that ean- 
t:ot be broken." 

" And will this cruel young man," said Mon- 

iiowr de L , "compel your observance of 

vows which may cost your Other's life 1" 

"Whatever might be his feelings, sir," re- 
plied Julie, " those vows were sanctioned, nay, 
commanded, by my father. His very last, in- 
junctions to me before he made his escape 
were to observe ihem under any circumstances, 
and at all risks. He seems absolutely to have 
foreseen what has happened; and he himself 
exacted a promise of me, upon no consideration 
whatsoever to give my hand to any but Francis 
de Langy." 

"Or Latouches," said Monsieur de L ; 

and then proceeded, in the same unmoved tone, 
to ask, "Pray, Mademoiselle d*Artonne, did 
you, on your father's return, communicate to 
him what I told you 1 Did you explain to him 
the answer I received from the king on my 
application for an order to suspend proceed- 
ings 1" 

" I had not time," said Julie ; " he arrived in 
the evening — ^he was arrested before I saw him 
the next morning." 

An angry flush passed across Monsieur de 

L *8 brow, and he muttered to himself, "Too 

soon." He replied, however, the next moment, 
».loud, " Your father will, of coarse, set you 
free from such engagements immediately, and 
then—" 

"*I think not, sir," replied Julie; "my belief 

is, that my father did foresee something like 

that which has occurred, and that he made up 

/tfs wad to the result. At all events, there is 



no use in inquiring what I might do, till mj 
father has himself seen and told me his cm 
wishes. You assure me that I shall hare tke 
opportunity of seeing him before his trial ?" 

"I hope and trust so," replied the minister; 
" but, at all events, he can write. I will take 
care that he has the means of writing to yoo." 

" That will not be sufficient," said Julie 
d'Artonne. " I must see him and speak with 
him ; I must hear him, from his lips, revoke all 
that he had said." 

" And then," exclaimed Monsieur de L— , 
" then, if he do revoke his injunctions, and teD 
you to consider such vows as air, then do yoa 
promise 1" 

" No," said Julie, " no ! I promise nothing, 
for I have no power to promise anything till I 
am wholly and volnntarily set free. I should 
look upon my vow as half broken already, if I 
were to make any engagement founded upoo 
the prospect of its being dissolved." 

She could see the minister's ri^t hand clasp- 
ed tight upon the arm of the chair m which lie 
was sitting, but not the slightest emotion was 
visible upon his countenance ; and, ere he could 
reply, Madame d'Artonne entered. 

" They have given me but five minutes," said 
the countess : *' poor five minutes; and yet it is 
a great consolation." 

" It must be, indeed, madam," said the min- 
ister, in an unembarrassed tone ; " and I trust, 
ere many days be over, to be able to procure 
the same satisfaction for Mademoiselle d'Ar- 
tonne ; as I think it absolutely necessary, foi 
her future repose of mind and for her father'i 
safety, that she should be permitted to see hin. 
For the present, I will bid you adieu !" and, thi« 
saying, he retired. 

The countess turned, as soon as he was gons 
to ask her daughter what his last words memt 
but Julie had fled to her chamber to weep. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

For nearly#three weeks after the period ol 

Monsieur de L 's visit, the famUy of the 

Count d'Artonne were refused permission to 
see him. The minister was absent in another 
part of Auvergne, and the count was still kept 
in solitary confinement. During that penod. 
however, the grief and anxiety of Julie d'An- 
tonne, great as it was on her father's acco^ 
at first, had been increased a thousand-fold hjf 
the terrible alternative that Monsieur de h^ 
had put before her. No language can descrfjc 
what she underwent, as, day by day, and njgw 
after night, the same fearful idea present»lj^ 
self to her mind, that upon her might depena 
her father's life ; that she might be called up<» 
either to see him die by a death of public shame, 
or to break her most solemn engagements to • 
man whom she deeply and truly loved, and gJJJ 
her hand to one whom she shrunk from ^ 
dislike and dread. She felt that it was not rigj 
to conceal from Francis de Langy what Wo 
taken place between herself and the intendajti 
but still she shrunk from telling him fr<w* jJJJ 
to day, ever hoping that somethmg might oocw 
to remove the painful difficulty under whicn 
she laboured^ and still resolving to perform tw 
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before she was permitted to see her father. 
Nor was the heart of her lover much more at 
ease ; for Julie had told him, on his return, 
that she had much to say to him, but could not 
tell it then ; and each day that passed he saw 
her dheek growing paler, her eye more anxious, 
while the struggle in her mind wore away her 
youthful beauty, ** like a moth fretting a gar- 
ment." 

Nor did Julie tell her mother, though the 
countess inquired what had been her conversa- 
tion with Monsieur de L during her ab- 
sence. ** Forgive me if I do not tell you, my 
dear mother,**, she said, anxious to escape any 
aggravation of feelings already too bitter ; "you 
shall hear all after I have seen my father." 
But it seemed as if that hour was never to 
come ; and, day after day, they applied for Ad- 
mission, which was always refused. 

At length, on their return one day, they 
found that Monsieur de L had called du- 
ring their absence, and to him the countess de- 
termined to apply. Her application was not in 
▼ain; for the very next day the prohibition 
was removed, and it was notified to the count 
that within certain hours he might see his fami- 
ly and friends, and consult with his advocates 
at all times. Julie now felt that she could no 
longer delay communicating to Francis de Lan- 
fff all that had been weighing upon her heart 
tor the last three weeks, and she told him the 
whole with many a tear, and many an assurance 
of unabated ajHTection and tenderness. 

Francis heard her in silence, grieved, agi- 
tated, but indignant. ** Is it possible, Julie," he 
said, when she had done, " is it possible that 
you do not see the plan of this villain 1 Do 
you not perceive how he first induced you to 
aid in persuading your father to return, in order 
'hat he might get him and you into his power ; 
tliat by the father's danger he might work upon 
the daughter 1 Do you not see how he broke 
his word with you, and had your father instant- 
ly arrested, in order that he might make the 
daughter's hand the price of the father's life ? 
And even now, Julie — even now, perhaps, he is 
still deceiving you. Perhaps the very sacrifice 
itself, could Julie d'Artonne make up her mind 
to yred such a monster as this — ^perhaps the 
^ery sacrifice itself, I say, would not attain the 
(Object that you seek ; and that your peace of 
rtiind would be destroyed forever without even 
Securing your father's life. But can you, Julie, 
'tan you dream of violating your promises to me, 
ind uniting yourself to a man whom, even 
^hile you promise to love and honour him, you 
must hate and despise t I will never believe 
that your father can wish, or even permit, such 
a sacrifice. Ask him, Julie--ask the count 
himself, now that the doors of his prison are 
open to you, and by his decision will 1 abide. 
But tell him, dear Julie, tell him all you feel- 
tell him that you see and know that this man 
lias betrayed him --has lured him back again 
with false hopes ; and, moreover, tell him also 
that I have doubts — many, many doubts of the 
promise which he says the king has made him. 
I do not believe— I think it another falsehood 
springing from his own black heart.*' 

" But the letter, Francis, the letter which he 
showed me," said Julie. 
* That letter,*' replied Francis de Langy, 



" might mean many things. If you have tolc 
me the contents correctly, dear Julie, a lettci 
precisely similar — I believe, word for word the 
same — was sent to my father. It, too, said 
that the king would not interfere except undei 
the circumstances before mentioned. But what 
were those circumstances 1 As my father ex- 
plained the letter to me, they were, that youi 
father should bo able to prove that he killed his 
adversary only in his own defence. I do not 
believe this man's tale, Julie ; it seems to me 
absurd and incredible. But, as I have said, let 
the count judge for himself I will not accom- 
pany you to him ; tell him all, Julie, and I will 
see him afterward.** 

" You blame me, Francis," said Julie, look- 
ing sadly in his face ; " you think I do not love 
you ; hut, oh ! you do not know what a terrible 
thing it is for a daughter to be told that she 
must either sacrifice him she loves best on 
earth, or cast away her father's last hope of 
life." 

" Nay, Julie,** cried Francis de Langy, press- 
ing her to his bosom, ** I do not blame you, I 
do not doubt your love, but I see that you have 
still some trust in this man, and I have none, 
none in the world. I believe him to be a villain 
to the very core ; I think he is even now de- 
ceiving you, and that you will repent having 
trusted him, even in the smallest degree, most 
bitterly, though, perhaps, too late. But go to 
your father, dear Julie ; I hear the countess 
calling for you. Remember that this is not his 
only chance of life, for as yet we cannot judge 
whether he will be condemned ; and if acquit- 
ted, how much more honourable, how much 
more satisfactory must it be to himself than to 
owe his life to favour, purchased by the sacrifice 
of his child!" 

As he spoke Madame. d'Artonne called again, 
and Julie hastened down to accompany her to 
the prison. Francis de Langy betook himself 
to the room of the Abbe Arnoux, and w.'tited for 
nearly two hours in a state of anxious suspense 
indescribable. At length the countess and her 
daughter returned, and a quick foot was in- 
stantly heard upon the stairs. Julie came up 
rapidly towards the abba's room, and Francis de 
Langy's heart beat high, for he was sure that 
Julie would not bring tidings calculated to crush 
all his hopes and affections with so quick a step 
as that. He opened the door just as she was 
knocking, and the moment he did so she cast 
herself into his arms. ** He has decided, Fran- 
cis," she said, " he has decide. Thank you, 
dear Francis, for leaving him the choice. He 
will stand his trial, he says, whatever comes of 
it, and I am now yours forever.** 

Julie wept, but her tears were calmer and 
gentler than they had been before, and the good 
abbe, taking her by the hand, led her to a chair, 
saying, ** Sit down, my dear child, and tell us 
how this matter has gone, for Francis, here, has 
been relating to me the pamful circumstances 
in which Monsieur de L— — has placed you 
It was not right of him at all ; it is grossly im- 
moral and wicked to make that which should be 
decided simply by the principles of justice and 
equity depend in any way upon favour. 1 am 
sure the count thinks so too ; but tell us how it 
all went.** 

"On going to the prison with my mother" 
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said Julie, "I found they would admit us to 
my father's cell only one at a time, so I had to 
wait tiU she came out. As soon as I saw him 
t told him all; and for a time he seemed much 
moved, and doubtful. However, I concealed 
nothing from him, as I had promised you, Fran- 
cis. I told him an my own feelings, all yours, 
all you had said, all you suspected, and he, 
like you, doubted the sincerity of Monsieur de 

L . He said that it was evident he had 

been entrapped for the minister's own purposes, 
and he doubted much whether he would aind 
could keep faith in regard to the immediate 
pardon. He said the tale was improbable, and 
scarcely to be believed. But at the same time 
he seemed to derive hope, in regard to the issue 
of his trial, from the very eagerness with which 

Monsieur de L pressed his suit. * It is the 

estates of Artonne that he seeks,' my father 
said, * and those he could not possess if I were 
destined to die by the hands of the executioner, 
for then those estates would be forfeited.' 
After a little time, however," continued Julie, 
"he thought he would make a trial of Monsieur 

de L , and for that purpose sent me to him. 

My mother went with me, though I was to 
speak to him alone ; and when I saw him, I 
asked him in my father's name if he would put 
a pledge in writing to obtain an order for the 
supersedure of all proceedings against my father 
if I gave him my hand. He would not consent, 
however; he said it might be used against 
him ; that it L^ght ruin him forever with the 
king ; but he told me that he would pledge his 
word, that he would take his oath, and that was 
surely all that Monsieur d* Artonne could de- 
sire. He added a great many soft words and 
kind assurances; but I only replied that I 
would tell my father what he said, and left him. 
When I did tell my father, he said it was very 
evident the man was trying to deceive us ; but 
that even before I came back he had made up 
his mind. * I will never hear of this matter 
again, Julie,' he said ; Mt is too hard for me 
and for you. I will stand my tnal, whatever 
come of it ; and, let the result be what it may, 
you are the wife of Francis de Langy.* He 
turned away his head as he spoke," she added, 
** and gazed out of the window as if he saw 
something in the sky, and then he said, slowly 
but firmly, * No, Julie, no ! I am fixed and de- 
termined. If I were told by the tongue of an 
angel that death would be the end of the trial 
which is now appnmching, I would not consent 
to avoid that result by manying you to a man 
who could play such a juggle between a father 
and a child. Give your hand where your heart 
is given, my love, and where you are bound by 
vows you shall not break for me.' Francis," 
she went on, putting her hand in his as he stood 
beside her, " you will forgive me when I tell 
you, that I then knelt down before my father 
and told him that you had said you woidd abide 
by his decision ; that I was sure you would not 
reproach me ; that if he, in his heart, thonght 
his life could be saved by any sacrifice of mine, 
1 was ready to make it ; that it would be but a 
■hort endurance ; for that, tied to a being whom 
I hated, the struggle would not long endure, 
and Julie d'Artonne would soon be but a thing 
that had been. I told him I knew he would not 
eonsent to sacrifice my life merely to save his 



own, but that there was m(ire to be obtained it 
I could save him from the ignominy and shame 
of a condemnation and a death for crime. Bat 
he would not hear of it, Francis ; he kissed me 
tenderly and often, and thanked me very much ; 
but he said, * No, Julie, no ! I have learned to 
look better on these things than was once the 
case. The good Abb^ Amoux, in a long con- 
versation that once we had, showed me how 
far to estimate the opinions of men. If your 
own conscience goes with them, approving their 
censure or their praises, men's judgment of 
your actions may be valuable in your eyes, as 
the voice of a world in which we live. But 
where our own conscience exculpates or blames 
in opposition to their decree, its decision roost 
be paramount as the voice of a world to which 
we go. Nevertheless,* he added, * I do not feel 
afraid, Julie ; something tells me I shall not be 
condemned. My own conscience acquits me, 
and I do trust and believe that God, even in 
this world, will defend the right. Send Fraoeis 
de Langy to me, my dear child,' he said, and 
* remember that you keep unbroken your vows 
to him by your duty towards me.* " 

** I will go to hhn at once," said Francis de 
Langy. ** I believe, Julie, that he has judged 
wisely, both for his own sake and for our hap 
piness." 

After a few words such as a lover may Ik 
supposed to speak from the heart's fulness un- 
der such circumstances, and her he loves tc 
hear with pleasure and with pride, Francis de 
Langy left Julie with the good Abb^ Amoox, 
reasoning to her from those abstract principles 
which, framed in the closet, seldom fit the heart 
of any creatures of this busy world, and, speed- 
ing on to the prison, he was without difficnlty 
admitted to the Count d'Artonne. 

He found him in an upper stoiy, and in one 
of those small chambers called etianons^ where 
persons confined upon serious charges were de- 
tained, without being sufl^ered to mingle with 
the great herd of common culprits in the yard. 
Monsieur d'Artonne was looking more cheerful 
than his young friend had expected to find him, 
and very much less depressed than when he 
had visited him in confinement in the Chateau 
d'Artonne. Custom does wonders in these re- 
spects ; and, indeed, the permission which had 
been given him to see his family and fViends, 
after three weeks of solitude, ha'' raised his 
spirits and inspired hhn with new hopes. 

** Ah, Francis !" he exclaimed, grasping bis 
hand as soon as he saw him, ** welcome, wel- 
come, my dear young gentleman. I have been 
strangely tempted since I saw you, Francis, but 
I have not yielded to the temptation. We haw 
been deceived, my good youth, by this Monsiwr 
de L— . He has lured me back to my <»• 
stniction, hoping to wring from me my conawrt 
to Julie's marriage with hhn, but he has not 
succeeded." , 

" Do you think, my dear sir," said FranciB* 
Langy, seating hhnself on the edge of the s^ 
bed which 8t<K)d in a comer, for there was wt 
one chair in the room, " do you think that the 
letter which I so unfortunately sent yoo, Md 
which, I fear, had some share in bringing 7^ 
back to France, do you think it also is of hw 
manufacture 1" 

" No," said the count, " no : and on that te> 
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V a great part of the hope which I almost un- 
»asonably entertain of a happy issue to my 
ial is fowided. Tell me, Francis, where is the 
lan that sent it to be met with 1 I trust you 
ave not lost the clew." 
'* He was to come to St. Medard," said Fran- 
is de Langy, '* but I had seen nothing of him 
ip to the time of our departure." 

•* Good God !" cued the count, " that is un- 
brtunate. He may come there and not know 
where to find you." 

** No, no," said Francis de Langy, " that is 
impossible , for before I came away I left word 
with every one of the servants down to the 
Tcry gamekeepers to tell him, if be came, that 
I was in Auvergne ; that you were arrested and 
in danger ; and, lest he should write, I left or- 
ders for all letters to be opened by my uncle*s 
old butler, and any one which could by any 
means refer to this business, to be sent on by a 
special messenger post haste. I left money for 
the expenses, that there might be no delay." 

"Like yourself, my dear Francis," said the 
x)unt, " and yet you have heard of nothing T* 

"Nothing," replied Francis de Langy. "I 
have had various letters of business by the post, 
referring to the cause between me and this im- 
postor, which is advancing slowly and unfa- 
vourably to me, it would seem, but not a word 
'''Onceming your affairs." 

" Unfortunate, unfortunate !" said the count. 
"Would to Grod we knew where to find this 
man ! and yet you will think it strange when I 
tell you, I do not even know his name, or what 
be is. Of one thing, however, I am sure : he 
is a sincere friend. He guided and aided me 
for several days in the mountains ; discovered 
the proceedings of my pursuers, and taught me 
how to baffle them ; and, although I cannot 
conceive how he acquired his knowledge, he 
dropped hints regarding things which I thought 
no eye but my own had seen, which alarmed 
and agitated me at the time, but which give me 
hope even now." 

** Good Heavens !" cried Francis de Langy, 
'would it not be worth while for me to go to 
Paris, and see if I can discover him by means 
of the people at whose house he lodged 1" 

The count shook his head. ** Some common 
cabaret," he said : " the time, too, is short ; the 
^rial, they say, will come on in a fortnight from 
tiis day. I might put it off, the advocates tell 
He, for three or four days more, but I am im- 
latient of this durance, and wish it to be brought 

an end as soon as possible. Uncertainty is 
rorse than death, Francis — far, far. Death I 
lave faced a thousand times when I was young, 
Ad a soldier, and I fear it not now. No, though 
t take the most terrible form that death can 
ake to an honourable man. But one thing I do 
ear, Francis," he added, in a low and tremulous 
^oice ; '* I fear the terrible consequences of such 

1 death to my poor wife and child. Remember, 
.liat the condemned criminal here in France, 
iccording to our terrible and iniquitous laws, 
umries the shame and the punishment also to 
^is innocent family. That, if I fall in this af- 
lair, Julie will be pointed at and marked as the 
Bhild of a murderer— her rank, her name, her 
Btation, will be gone. She will have nothing, 
Francis, nothing but her beauty, her innocence, 
tar exceUeacOv to bring you. Will you still 

T 



love her, Francis 1 Will ycu never, even with 
a thought, contemn berl" 

**I will love her, cherish her, consc.^ ttr, 
worship her, to my dying day," paid Franr^is de 
Langy. 

*'Well, then," said the count, **I shall not 
fear death. What is it 1" he continued, turning 
to one of the jailers, who entered the cell at 
that moment. ** I thought I was to be p^jrmit- 
ted to see my friends without interruption til 
five o'clock T" 

** It is only this letter, sir," said the jailer, 
** which has come post haste from the north, 
for Monsieur de Langy here. Madame d*Ar- 
tonnQ has sent it up, as it came by a special 
messenger from St. Medard, she says ; and aa 1 
thought it might be important — " 

** Thank you, thank you, my friend," cried 
the count, eagerly. " What is it, Francis 1" 

** But a few words," said Francis de Langy" 
with a glad smile ; ** but they will take me to 
Paris immediately. This must be from our 
friend. Hear what he says : * If Monsieur le 
Count de Langy will come up to his father's 
house any time after four days from the receipt 
of this, he will meet some one whom he will be 
glad to see, and receive intelligence which will 
make him very happy.' " " Adieu, Monsieur 
d'Artonne, adieu," continued Francis, holding 
out his hand to him. ** Within ah hour I will 
be upon a horse's back postins away to Paris." 
A difficulty which Francis de Langy had not 
foreseen, for he had never yet been exposed to 
any of the painful privations of poveny, had 
wellnigh delayed his journey. The money 
which he had brought with him, and which he 
c»Edculated would last till he received new remit- 
tances from Paris, was now nearly exhausted. 
He knew that the pittance which was allowed 
to Madame d'Artonne was not moredhan suffi- 
cient for the daily wants before her ; and, as 
he turned his steps homeward meditating on 
what was to be done, he felt that chilling sen- 
sation which almost all men must have known, 
ftom kings and statesmen down to the lowest 
grade, when they find great and important pur- 
poses frustrated by the want of the earthly 
means of carrying them into execution. 

"What can be donel" thought Francis de 
Langy. '*I must not consult with Madame 
d'Artonne, for she would onJy stint herself, and, 
perhaps, fall into serious discomfort. I must 
speak with the Abb4 Amoux." 

The abb^ was accordingly spoken with, but 
the good man could give little or no aid ; for, 
satisfied with the annuity which was charged 
upon the estates of St. Medard, almost every- 
thing that he received was given away in char- 
ity. After a moment's thought, however, he 
exclaimed, «* Stay, stay, my dear Francis, I will 
get you the money ;" and opening a little cab- 
inet, he took out a gold bonbonniere of consid- 
erable size, gazed at it for a moment, and then 
walking to the door, exclaimed, ** Louise! Louise 
Pelet 1" 

Louise came trotting down the stairs in a 
moment, and he whispered a few words to her. 
** What are you going to sell that for!" cried 
Louiae, in her abrupt way. ** Nonsense, Mon- 
sieur Arnoux, I have heard you say that was 
your mother's." 
•* Hush, hu»h !" said Monsieur Arnoux^ point 
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ing to Francis de Langy, ** it is for him. He 
wants to go to Paris directly, and there is not 
money.** 

•* Now, good Heaven,** cried Louise, "that 
is too baa ! If you want money. Monsieur 
Francois, why don*t you come to me 1 I am 
as rich as Crcesus ;** and away she ran without 
waiting for a reply, bringing down a small rou- 
leau of Louis d'ors, amounting to about forty. 

" I shall not want all these, my good Louise,** 
said P^rancis de Langy. 

•* Take them, take them,*' cried Louise, " you 
can never have too much upon a journey ;** and 
away she ran, Which was, indeed, her usual way 
of bringing a conversation to an end. 

Horses were immediately sent for ; a fare- 
well taken of Madame d* Artonne and Julie ; and, 
with fre^h hopes in his own bosom, and leaving 
fresh hopes behind him, Francis de Langy was 
soon galloping, as hard as he could go, towards 
Paris, the postillion by his side. 



CHAPTER L. 

During three days and three nights Francis 
de Langy never reposed for more than three 
hours at a time, and during part of his long and 
anxious ride to Paris he had to encounter storms 
of wind and rain, which added greatly to his fa- 
tigue. The sun had set about an hour before 
he passed the gates of the capital, and the porie- 
fftciUre of his father's gate was closed when he 
arrived. As soon, however, as the Swiss ap- 
peared to open it for him, Francis inquired if 
any body had been lately there asking for him ; 
but to his surprise the man replied, ** Nobody, 
sir, at all, but the young Count de Nesle.** 

Dismounting from his horse in the courtyard, 
he paid the postillion who was with him, while 
the servants who had come out, ran in to an- 
nounce his arrival, and another held a lamp to 
light him up to the countess's saloon. Stiff and 
weary, and fearing that he had been brought 
froin Auvergne for no purpose, Francis mounted 
the stairs with a slow and heavy step, intend- 
ing to retire to rest after a very brief interview 
with his father and mother. As he approached 
the door, however, which a servant held open, 
he perceived that they were not alone ; but as 
he entered he paused suddenly, struck and over- 
whelmed with equal joy and astonishment, as, 
rising from a seat between the marquis and 
marchioness, his first, kind, best of friends. 
Monsieur de St. Medard, held out his arms to- 
wards him. The young man sprang into them 
with emotions which for several minutes took 
away all power of speech, and the care, atten- 
tion, and kindness, which the viscount had be- 
stowed upon his youth were all well repaid at 
that moment by the heartfelt, inexpressible joy 
which he beheld in his adopted son. 

** Then the letter was from yoy ! the letter 
was froaayou •" cried Francis de Laiigj'. as soon 
as he 3oa:d speak. 

** It was frf »m me. though net written by my- 
self, Francis," said tne viscount, holding up his 
right arm, which appeared dismembered of the 
hand. ** I have had a little loss since I saw you, 
my poor boy, and I have not learned to write 
with my left vet.** 



" But the shipwreck, the shipwreck !" cried 
Francis de Langy. 

" It is all very true,** replied the viscount ; 
*<the poor Thetis went down, and I am one of 
nineteen who were saved. Many a gallant fel- 
low Uiere found his grave, and I should have 
been lost too, but they put me into the smaller 
boat with the capitain, and the last who left the 
vessel, for by that time I could not help mjrsclf, 
my hand bemg ah'eady crushed when the .main- 
mast fell ; and for three days and three nights 
we were upon the stormy sea, with nothing but 
that frail, thin plank between us and destruction. 
At length we were picked up by an English frig- 
ate ; but I will teU you iEill the rest hereafter, 
Francis. Let me hear something of the Count 
d*Artonne. But you are fatigued, my dear bojr ; 
you seem exhausted.*' 

" I am indeed," said Francis de Langy, " ft» 
I quitted Clermont only on Tuesday last, pn4 
have ridden post hither with little or no deep ; 
and yet, my dear uncle, I must lose no time 10 
speaking to you about Monsieur d' Artonne. 
Indeed, you must do your best to save him." 

** I will, I will," said the viscount, earnestly 
" But come, Francis, one word to your parents, 
and then to bed, for you look perfectly exhaust 
ed. I will talk with you while you are undress 
ing." 

**His clothes, too, are dripping," cried the 
marchioness. 

** He had better take some warm wine," said 
the marquis, " before he goes to bed ;" an4 
glad of an opportunity of showing kindness ani 
attention where their hearts told them that thei] 
conduct lately had been somewhat different. 
Monsieur and Madame de Langy showered aU 
sorts of little cares upon their son, while Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard stood gravely by, feeling 
more deep affection, though making less display 
of it. 

•* I will go to bed, my dear uncle,** said Fran 
cis, as soon as they were alone, "because I^be- 
lieve that to lie down will be the best thing for 
me ; but I know I shaO not be able to sleep till 
I have told you aU which has occurred since 
you went, and ask your help and counsel." 

" You shall do as you like, my dear boy," re- 
plied Monsieur de St. Medard," for I know that 
nothing is so oppressive to the body as an over- 
loaded mind. I will stay beside you till you are 
inclined to sleep. I know that yon have Buffer 
ed much in many ways, and have borne it well 
and I will do my best, Francis, to remove 8u<A 
difficulties and distresses from your future path." 

Casting off his clothes and lying down, then, 
Francis de Langy related to his uncle all that 
had taken place fh)nn the time of his departure 
for Pondicherry, about eleven months before. 
He touched but lightly, indeed, upon the long 
and tedious suit that was still going on regard- 
ing the inheritance of De Langy, and still more 
lightly upon the difficulties to which he haA 
been exposed, &nd tliose with wtiicn he Ut^c 'o^ea 
threatened in consequence cf someof Monsieiu 
de St. Medaid'8 arrangements havicfr bees jcti 
incomplete. Of the conduct or the Affarquis and 
Marchioness de Langy, of the fkvour which they 
had shown a stranger who claimed their inher- 
itance, of the encouragement which they had 
given to his demands, Francis said nothing at 
all ; but on the history of Monsieut d' Artonne 
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(HI his escape from prison, his flight to England, 

Uis recapture, and his situation at the time, he 

spoke much and eagerly. He dwelt, too, at 

bige on all that had occurred to Julie d*Artonne, 

and especiaUjr on the conduct of Monsieur de 

L— — , aU the particulars of which he detailed 

truly and accurately, though his own coihments 

might, perhaps, be tinged by prejudice and pas- 

cion ; uid he ended by beseeching the Yiscount 

to intercede for the Count d*Artonne with the 

Ja'ng, and also, if possible, to obtain the pardon of 

poor Jean Marais. 

Monsieur de St. Medard heard him to an end 
calmly and almost in silence, merely stopping 
him from time to time to ask a question, and 
then suffering him to go on without comment. 
At length, when he ended. Monsieur shook his 
head gravely, saying, ** I fear, my dear Francis, 
my intercession will be in vain. I have cer- 
tainly served the king successfully. In the space 
uf one fortnight, which I spent at Pondicheny, 
I have regu&ted the al&irs for which I was 
sent, quieted the dissensions which existed 
among the officers of Uie crown in that place, 
and by a little firmness, perhaps a little severity, 
have taught them that they are there for the ser- 
vice of the state, not for their own aggrandize- 
ment. Any reward for myself I had long ago 
determined neither to seek nor to accept, but I 
will zealously plead the cause of the Count d* Ar- 
tonne. Nevertheless, I fear the king will re- 
main firm ; he is not easily to be shaken upon 
such subjects, and all that I can hope is, that 
lomethingwill appear at the count's trial either 
to prove him perfectly innocent, or to make a 
favourable impression on his judges. As for 
this Monsieur de L — — , however, though it is 
dangerous in this country to attack a minister 
high in favour and power, I will certainly give 
the clearest account of his conduct to his ma- 
jesty ; for taking your representations, as I do, 
to be perfectly accurate, nothing can be more 
scandalous, more unjust, I might alniost say 
more treasonable, than the use he has made of 
the king's name, and his conduct altogether; 
There are few who will venture to break through 
ordinary rules and etiquettes in order to bring 
truth to the ear of the sovereign, but I believe 
he who does so' serves him better than the sol- 
dier in the field or the statesman in the cabinet. 
T may well plead for Uie count, too, for he is an 
old and a dear friend, between whom and my- 
self not even rivalry in love could make a breach, 
r will see the king to-morrow morning without 
fail, and as soon as I have ofiTered my petition 
and received my reply, I will return with you to 
Auvergne, and be present at this trial Friends 
are too apt to fall away from us at such mo- 
ments, Francis, and countenance and support 
10 a man at such a mcm^nt is worth all the 
rcbX wd can d-j :6r Liin thto'i^h Ufa Now I 
wui leave you t j sleep . ^»l-by fcr the present ;'' 
Alia after pausing for a moment, as it naif' in- 
clined to say something more, the viscount once 
more bade him good-night and left him. 

'* I will tell him to-morrow,'' said the viscount 
o himself when he had closed the door. *' He 
iras wrong, certainly very wrong, to take such 
A part in D'Artonne's flight. T^e laws of our 
country are the first things we should consider." 
He paused, looked upward with a placid smile, 
and added, bowing his head, ** Except the laws 



When Francis de Langy rose on the foliowinf 
morning, still somewhat stiff and weary with hit 
journey, he found that his uncle had already de 
parted for Versailles, whence he did not retun 
till four or five o'clock. In the mean while, th( 
young gentleman visited the small inn, where 
as the reader may remember, he had held a con 
versation with a stranger regarding the Coun 
d'Artonne ; but, notwithstanding every efibrt, 
he could not discover who that stranger was, 
or where he was to be found. The people of 
the house seemed to have no notion to whom he 
alluded ; the landlord thought it was one person, 
the landlady another, the waiter a third ; and 
Francis de Langy returned disappointed. Anx- 
ious, however, to convict Monsieur de L oi 

some of the artifices which he suspected him of 
having committed, he asked the Marquis de 
Langy if he still possessed the letter which he 
received from the king in answer to his applica- 
tion respecting the Count d'Artonne. The mar- 
quis had luckily preserved it, and at his request 
gave it to him ; and Francis de Langy, on read- 
ing it over, found that the words were precisely 
those of the epistle which had been shown to 
Julie. 

On the return of Monsieur de St. Medard, he 
met his adopted son with a grave countenance, 
and taking a paper from a number which he held 
in his hand, he gave it to Francis, saying, 
"There, my dear l^y, I have obtained that for 
your friend, Jean Marais ; but I have promised 
the king, at the same time, to speak to you most 
seriously on the impropriety of aiding a prisoner 
in his escape, under any circumstances. The 
laws of our countiy are imperative upon us all 
as citizens ; and if individuals were to think 
themselves justified in breaking those laws, 
either when they do not exactly approve of the 
manner of their execution, or even feel them to 
be hard in a particular case, the only framework 
of society would soon be diss<^ved. Pray do 
not reply, Francis, for, depend upon it, ymi have 
done wrong, although your participation in Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne's escape cannot be proved so as 
to subject you to punishment. The king, how. 
ever, is perfectly aware of the fact; and he 
showed his (demency and sense of justice re- 
markably when he signed Jean Marais's pardon, 
saying, ' I do this. Monsieur de St. Medard, be- 
cause I believe the man acted under the influ- 
ence of his master.' 

<' * And I beg that your majesty will pardon 
the master also,' I replied, ' for he acted under 
the influence of bve, who was his master for the 
moment.' 

** You must keep the pardon, however," he 
continued, '*till our good friend Jean can be 
found ; for it seems he has made his escape from 
L'Orient, and no odc jsnows wtiere he now .&.•' 

"Btrt, Mo3^ie:kr d'ArtDanel** esolauned Prjm- 
ci« ; - what diu :r.e fciig say of Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne V 

The viscount shook his head, and replied, 
** All that the king could be induced to say was, 
* that nothing would induce him to pervert the 
course of justice. Monsieur d'Artonne must 
abide his trial,' he said. * If he be declared guilty 
his sentetice will not be executed till I have hai 
read all the papers : his case will then have tb 
most fkvourable consideration; and the higi 
^estimonj wh.vc\v «>Q!V!&& ^1 \sc| Vr^n. %^^ ^s^ss^ 
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faithful subjects have borne to his honour, his 
kindness of heart, and his benevolence, will, of 
course, be taken into account in his favour. But 
I warn you, Monsieur de St. Medard, that I have 
solemnly pledged myself never to pass over any 
more of these duels which have so frequently 
taken place under the name of chance encount- 
ers. I therefore trust that, if Monsieur d*Ar- 
tonne did really and truly kill this unfortunate 
young man, he will be able to prove that it was 
m his own defence, otherwise it will go hard 
with him ; for I will not interfere.* 

" As you may easily conceive, Francis," con- 
tinued the viscount, " I could say no more ; and 
all that can now be done is for us to go down, 
as soon as you are able for the journey, in order 
to watch the progress of events in Auvergne." 

"Oh, I am ready now!'* exclaimed Francis 
de Langy ; " let us not wait a moment on my 
account, my dear uncle." 

"Nay, nay, Francis,*' replied the viscount, 
" there is no need of such haste, if, as you tell 
me, the trial will not come on for a fortnight ; be- 
sides, I have papers to sign to-morrow. I will 
not quit Paris again without putting your suc- 
cession to the estates of St. Medard beyond all 
doubt or question." 

With all the eager impatience of youth, Fran- 
cis de Langy would fain have besought his uncle 
to postpone all such arrangements tUl the more 
important business, in his eyes,' of the count's 
trial was over. But Monsieur de St. Medard 
would not give way ; and it was not till after a 
day*s interval that the viscount and his nephew 
were once more upon the road to Auvergne. 
We will not pause to give even a summary of 
the conversation which took place day by day 
between the old and young traveller, as they 
rolled on upon the road which they had first 
travelled together some fifteen months before. 
It may easily be conceived that there was still 
much to be told on both sides, still much to be 
discussed between them ; and the first day pass- 
ed ahnost entirely in conversation, with very 
few intervals of meditation. Both were grave, 
for the object of their journey was of too pain- 
ful a nature to admit of anjrthing approaching 
even to cheerfulness to enter into the mood of 
either. But as they came near Auvergne, the 
viscount seemed to find great delight in the 
beauty of the scenery, and to point out to his 
young companion the richness of some parts, 
and the picturesque splendour of others. The 
weather had now become fine, and though there 
was a shade of autumn in the fields and on the 
trees, the fair land through which they went 
never, perhaps, looked fairer. But Francis could 
take no pleasure in the scenery : the cloud of 
anxiety that overshadowed his mind hid its 
beauty from his eyes ; and he replied to Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard, when he was pointing out 
to him some object of interest, "Alas ! my dear 
imcle, I feel sadly changed since first I passed 
through this very country. I can no longer look 
upon it with the same eyes; I can no longer 
fed ia it the same delight.** 

** I, too, am changed, my dear Francis," re- 
plied his unole ; ** and much as I ever admired 
the beauties of nature, I now find in them new 
enjoyment which I never found before. Do 
you know the cause of this alteration in you 
miilm^ Fraaois / With you it is that you have 



taken a step forward, and the breath of mau- 
hood's cares and manhood's anxieties have 
dimmed the glass with which you see the world. 
I, too, have taken a step forward * but in so ^o 
ing I have had a veil torn from my eyes, and 
in all the works of Nature I see the hand of 
God. Thus it is that these scenes appear to 
me with as much freshness as they did to yoo 
in the spring of last year. Do not let your anx- 
iety weary you, however, my dear boy , in six 
or seven hours we shall be at Riom. But what 
have we here 1 Oh ! a wagon-load of convicts 
Thus it is that man mars Grod*s beautiful land- 
scape. Man's doings, man*s doings, they are. 
the great blot in the wonderful creation !*' 

As he spoke they passed a long open can, 
with two ranges of convicts Imck to back, uni 
ted by a chain down the middle, and with the 
legs hanging over the side. Some of the agen 
of police were mounted in the front, and five 
six Ardouins, or guards, were trudging along h 
the wagon, while one of the officers, £fter turn 
ing back his head to say something to one 
the prisoners, sprang across the bench on whi 
he was seated, and struck him brutally and 
peatedly over the head with a stick. Almost 
the same instant Francis leaned forward, 
putting his head out of the window, called I 
ly to the postillions to stop. 

*< What is the matter, Francis! what is 
matter 1 You must not .interfere.", 

" It is our own poor friend, Jean Maraia hin 
self!** exdaiAied Francis, jumping out* of 
carriage : " I saw his face distinctly as we 
ed." 

" Oh ! then we must set him free,*' exd 
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ed Monsieur de St. Medard ; and, waitiiig t^ II 
the wagon came slowly up, he also got out 
the carriage, and called to the captain of t 
chain to stop. 

A volley of abuse, folly, blasphemy, and rL 
aldiy was instantly poured upon the two gi% 
tlemen from the tenants of the wagon ; 
poor Jean Marais himself, though he aaw 
were. the persons speaking to the ofllcer, 
not venture even to appear to recognise the 
from a dread of his ferocious companions. 

Not a few difficulties were made by the 
tain of the chain before he would set Jean 
rais at liberty, although the terms of the pare 
were precise. He said that he was bound 
take the prisoner to the Bagne, and that 
pardon must be directed to the captain of 
galleys. Monsieur de St. Medard showed, 
that the pardon distinctly ordered all the ki 
officers to set the person named Jean Marat 
liberty wherever he was found, and not to 
tain or molest him upon any pretence, the ra. 
arch supposing at the time that he had not 
recaptured. Still there was some opposit 
and one would have supposed, from the 
naoy with which the man held out, that he t 
a real pleasure in the detention of each of 
unfortunate gang. A severe menace, howe- 
on the part of the viscount, accompanied by 
announcement of his name and station, at le 
produced the consent of the captain of the ch_ 
But it was necessary to proceed to the i 
village before poor Jean Marais coull he (i 
from his fetters. He did not go thither, ind-^^^ 
without risk ; for his worthy companions, thc^*^^ 
willing on all oocasions to aid a feUow-eoi^ ^^ 
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In making his escape from justice by any stroke 
\if art or cunning device, loved not to be separa- 
ted fiom him in a legitimate manner, and felt 
some inclination to dash his brains out rather 
than suffer him to take advantage of his pardon. 
m length, however, the village was reached, 
the carriage of the viscount proceeding slowly 
after the wagon ; the chain was knock^ off the 
neck of the unfortunate prisoner, and, starting 
away free, his first impulse was to turn towards 
the lieutenant of the chain, and to shake his 
clinched fist at him, exclaiming, *'If ever I 
vneet thee, man to man, Pll not leave an inch 
€>t' white skin about thee." A loud shout of ap- 
proval burst from the convicts, and the wagon 
rolled on, the lieutenant replying with a mock- 
ing laugh, and telling him to take care of his 
sorbofiTUi meaning thereby his head. 

Jean Marais next gave way to his joy and to 
tiis gratitude, displaying both with a liveliness 
and eagerness which none but a Frenchman 
could exhibit. He was evidently very weak, 
however, from bad treatment and want of prop- 
er food, and, giving him a couple of Louis, the 
viscount told him to take a night-s repose and 
refreshment at St. Pourzain, and then to follow 
on to Clermont as fast as possible. 

*» See what it is to be lucky," cried Jean Ma- 
rais, who, with true French ingenuity, extract- 
ed all that was favourable out of any situation 
in which he might be placed. " See what it is 
to be lucky : if I had not been taken back to 
Bicetre just as the chain was going off for Tou- 
lon, I should have been sent to L'Orient, and 
boea, perhaps, half a year at the Bagne before 
I was liberated !" 

" But how came they to bring you by this 
roadi" asked the viscount; **they ought to 
have kept to the east of Moulins." 

" Because they are all Auvergnats," answer- 
ed Jean Marais, " and they always take a turn 
through Limagne. I shan*t be long after you. 
Monsieur le Vicomte," he continued, as the 
gentlemen got into their carriage again ; " but 
pray, when you get to St. Pourzain, tell the 
mayor to give me a certificate of my pardon, 
otherwise I shall soon be trapped again, aa that 
fellow has carried the paper off.** 

The viscount promised that he would do as 
he desired while they were changing horses, 
and, notwithstanding the ragged appearance of 
poor Jean Marais, would very willingly have 
taken him along the road with him, had there 
been any room in the carriage. Such, however, 
was not the case, and as St. Pourzain was but 
two miles in advance, the fatigue of walking 
thither could not be very great. On reaching 
that village, he sent at once for the mayor, ex- 
pls^ined briefly the situation of Jean Marais, 
and, having made the good man promise to 
furnish Jean immediately with the papers ne- 
cessary for his safety, he proceeded on his way 
with Francis de Langy, desiring the postillions 
to gc as quickly as possible, in order to make 
up for lost time. 



CHAPTER LL 

The wnting of a romance is like taking a 
raik \iith a frie^'.d with whom we intend to go 



on talking of this thing or that which we haV9 
laid out before us, discussing some friendly d'C 
ference of opinion, giving a long account of wh it 
has happened since last we met, or in any oth^nr 
stated manner employing our time, without con- 
sidering the rest of the world in the least de- 
gree. Scarcely have we gone a hundred yardp, 
however, when we meet some troublesome I'el- 
low who takes us by the button. A little far- 
ther on a stranger saunters up and asks us his 
way. Beyond that, again, another friend meets 
us with some important news, and, perhaps, a 
third friend turns round with us and walks to 
the end of the journey. So that— without ta- 
king into consideration all the occasions on 
which we ourselves stop to gather a flower, or 
admire a prospect, or to knock down some 
acorns from the oaks above our heads— we are 
sure to be interrupted some fitly times in pursu- 
ing the original subject of our discourse, and 
may think ourselves very well off if we get to 
the end of our story at all. 

We have now got Jean Marais upon our 
hands, dear reader, and, however anxious we 
may be to go on to Clermont, we must stop 
with him for a little while, not at all to inquire 
into the past, but to see what became of him at 
present. About a quarter of an hour after the 
carriage of Monsieur de St. Medard had driven 
away from the door of the inn at St. Pourgain, 
Jean Marais trudged up, with spirit unbroken, 
thpugh with somewhat faint and weary limbs. 
He found the postmaster with his hands behind 
his back, standing in the attitude of most post- 
masters, and gazing up and down the road. The 
recommendation he had received from the vis- 
count procured him a civil reception, notwith- 
standing his very convict-like appearance ; and 
the mayor, who was sitting in th6 kitchen, sip- 
ping a small measure of the excellent wine of 
the place, furnished our friend with the. neces- 
ary papers to enable him to pursue his journey 
in safety, upon the payment of a small fee. 
Jean then sat down and spent an hour in eating 
and drinking, more heartily at his ease than be 
had done for some months ; afler which, finding 
himself not a little refreshed, and with all the 
renewed vigour of freedom about him, he rose, 
paid for his food, and declared he would walk on 
to Le Mayet. 

" Why, it is four leagues,*' said the Aubei- 
giste postmaster ; '* if you wait a little, there's 
a cart going to Gaunat, which will take you for 
a crown, and that's two leagues farther." 

" How long will it be V* said Jean Marais ; ** J 
want to get on the road.'* 

"Oh, not above half an hour," replied the 
master of the inn. " It gets into Gaunat at five 
o'clock every evening." 

This was too tempting an opportunity to be 
neglected, and Jean Marais very willingly wait- 
ed for the vehicle, calculating that he should ea- 
sily find some conveyance of the same kind from 
Gaunat to Clermont on the follov^ing day. The 
cart was one of the light machines of the coun- 
try, which in those days supplied the place of a 
diligence from town to town, and, though poor 
Jean Marais went somewhat faster than he had 
done in the wagon with his fellow-convicts, his 
bones paid for the rapidity of his progress. 
Graunat was, however, reached at the end of 
about three hours axvd ^. \^ak<^ «^^> ^vss^^wii!^'^'^ 
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small, poor inn, the traveller paid his money to 
the driver, and prepared to make himself com- 
fortable fcr the night. In this expectation, as 
m most of the expectations of mortal man, Jean 
Marais was destined to be disappointed ; for 
seating himself at a long table where several 
other travellers had just began their supper, he 
listened fcr a while to their conversation, which 
soon put him into a state of considerable agita- 
tion. 

The personages who were speaking together 
had looked upon poor Jean, on taking his place 
at the table, with a somewhat supercilious air, 
and had drawn away from him, lowering their 
tone at the same time, so that the first part of 
their conversation passed unheard. Very soon, 
however, the tones rose, and the one said, some- 
what vehemently, shaking three of his fingers 
across the table in the other^s face, to give em- 
phasis to what he was saying, " I tell yon he 
will, as sure as I am alive, and serve him right, 
too ; he was always meddling where he had no 
business. Why tlid he bring those heretic Bures 
among us 1" 

" He did not bring them," replied the other : 
*' they came without his asking." 

** Then he should have sent them back again 
to the Cevennes," rejoined the first. " In former 
days we should have had them burned or hang- 
ed ; but we are mighty squeamish about those 
things now ; and then when we had got hold of 
the son, and could have sent him to the galleys 
for poaching and stealing game, he must needs 
interfere and let him ofi!" free. But he will pay 
for it now; I'm sure his condemnation is as 
certain as that I am sitting acre. 

** What time does it come on T* asked the 
other. 

"At twelve," said the first. "Can you be 
there 1" 

" I shall try," answered his companion. " Will 
youl" 

" Oh yes," said the first : " Monsieur le Baron, 
I wouldn't be away for a thousand livres." 

"I heard a gentleman from Clermont de- 
clare,'* said the landlord, who had been chan- 
ging some dishes upon the table, " that he was 
sure to be condemned, for that one of the judges 
who had interrogated him had been heard to ac- 
knowledge that there was no doubt of his guilt 
{ am very sorry for it, for he was a kind-hearted 
man." 

" You are a fool," said one of the gentlemen 
It the table, who was one of the small nobility 
of the province, little better, indeed, than a mere 
peasant in knowledge or intelligence, but with 
pride and malevolence enough to make up for 
all other deficiencies. 

" A pretty specimen of a judge !" said Jean 
Marais, rising from the table. " When does the 
trial come on, landlord 1" 

" To-morrow at twelve," replied the landlord, 
withdrawing a little from the guest who had 
given him so unpleasant a rebufi!'; " but what 
matters it to you, young mani You seem 
alarmed and moved." 

" I am, I am," replied Jean Marais. " Come 
«hither, come hither ! Where can I get a horse, 
my good friend !" he continued : " I must con- 
trive to get beyond Riom to-night.'* 

" I have got no horse," replied the landlord, 
)ook'mg at h'lm from ncai to foot, and seeing his 



coat deprived of its collar, his hair cut short oi 
one side and left long on the other, all of which 
were signs of the place from whence he cam& 

" I must have a hoi-se for any money,** said 
Jean Marais. " The count's . Ufe, my good 
friend," he added, in a lower tone, "may de- 
pend upon my getting to Riom to-night. Al 
noon to-morrow, does it come on 1 Good Gi>d .' 
then there is scarcely time even now.** 

" Then you must go to the post,** said the 
landlord : " that*s the only place where you'll 
get a horse at this time of day, and then you 
must have a postillion with you. Stay, staj; 
not so fast,** he continued, seeing Jean tumios 
towards the door : " three livres, if you pleas&* 
you must pay for what you*ve had.** 

"Why, I have scarcely tasted anything,*' said 
Jean Marais. 

" You might if you had liked,** said the land- 
lord ; . " you. sat down to supper, and drank sonxi 
wine ; so that's the price, and no more to bf 
said.*' 

Jean Marais would not stay to dispate the 
point, but paid the money and proceeded at onoe 
to the posthouse, where, on application for a 
horse to go on to Aigueperse, the first reply was 
a burst of laughter ; he insisted, however, and 
on paying beforehand, succeeded in obtaining 
what he wanted. It was seven o*clock before 
he reached the little town from which he bad 
again to make his way forward ; but here the 
postmaster turned away from him with a look 
of contempt, replying, "that he had no horses 
for such people ;" and on. Jean's remonstrating I 
somewhat angrily, turned him out of the yard, 1 
saying, with a sneer, " that all his cattle were 
out," and adding to the postillion who bid 
brought him thiSier, "This is a fine time of 
day, indeed, when rogues ride post.** 

Poor Jean Marais was now wellnigh in do- 
spair : he applied at two small inns without ^~ 
ing able to hear of any means of conveyance; 
and the sum which was now left in his pur^^» 
somewhat less than a Louis, did not furnish t^^^ 
with the means of holding out any great ten^^. 
tation to those who might possess the sort iV 
animal that he wanted. Walking up the 1^^^^ 
street of which the town of Aigueperse consi^^ 
he looked up to the sky, which was clear 
bright, and promised another hour of dayli 

" I will do it on foot,*' he cried, " I will d 
on foot, if I drop down dead at the end ; i 
but five leagues, and the count's life depe 
upon it." 

Just as he was so thinking, however, 
one grasped his shoulder, and, turning round 
saw an archer of the marechaussee. 

" Ha, ha, mon cher !" cried the man, wit" 
knowing look : " you seem to me very like 
escaped convict.** 

" No,** replied Jean Marais, " I am a libe; 
one. Here are my papers, you can read tl 
yourself" 

" No, I can't," replied the man, with a 
" that's an art I don't possess ; but my lieu 
ant can, and he'll tell us more about it to-; 
row. In the mean time, you must come 





me. 



»» 






" Stop me at your peril !'* said Jean Mar 
looking at him furiously ; but the archer drew— ^ 
sword, exclaiming, " Ho, ho ! do you resist ^^* 
police!" and one of his comrades comini? 4 0* ^ 
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(he moment, Jean was obliged to submit, and 
CO back with them into the town. 



CHAPTER LII. 

Ik a large hall of the Palais de Justice, the 
judges were assembled for the trial of the 
Ck)UDt d'Artonne. The president sat in the 
middle, with three or four other magistrates 
on either hand, having the intendant of the 
province on his right, with a small table, or 
rather writing-desk, between them. At a board 
below were ranged a number of clerks and dif- 
ferent officers of the court, and on the left wer& 
a number of advocates ; while, placed almost 
in front of the judges, was a high stool upon a 
small platform which ran along to the right, 
raised by a step or two about three feet from the 
ground. As soon as the judges had taken their 
seats the doors were thrown open, for the trial 
was to be a public one, which was by no means 
always the case in those times, and a consid- 
erable number of spectators instantly rushed in, 
and nearly filled those parts of the hall which 
were not separated from the actual court by a 
strong wooden railing. 

Some bustle and confusion naturally took 
place, anfl a good deal of noise ; but order hav- 
ing been re-established, the president spoke a 
few words to a person below him, who went 
out» and in a moment after, a door behind the 
platform we have mentioned, but level with 
it, which was guarded on the right and left by 
two archers, opened suddenly, and the Count 
d'Artonne himself appeared. As was common in 
the cases of men of rank and station, the count 
did not appear alone, but was accompanied by 
a number of persons, some of them in reality 
friends, some of them assuming that title from 
motives of vanity, curiosity, or any other of the 
follies or passions which lead men to put them- 
selves into prominent situations in which they 
have no business to appear. Close by the count, 
on his right hand, was the Viscount de St. Me- 
dard and Francis de Langy ; and on his left ap- 
peared Monsieur de L-— , and no less a per- 
onage than the Bishop of Clermont, the sight 
>f vi^hom excited not a little surprise among the 
•ersons who filled the court, not alone because 
: ^was considered indecorous for ecclesiastics to 
e present, when they could avoid it, at crimi- 
al trials, but also because his sister, Madame 
e Bausse, had shown herself most virulent and 
ager in attempting to fix guilt upon Monsieur 
.'Artonne ; and the bishop was supposed to 
lave countenanced her most violent proceed- 
ag9 against their cousin. 

The mode of proceeding in a French court of 
aw has always been much more irregular, even 
n the best of times, than in England. It is so 
it ill, and probably ever will be so ; for the French 
contend, that truth being the great object to be 
>btained, it may be sought for by any means the 
nost likely to reach it ; while in England it is 
contended that the surest means of arriving at 
^uth, and shutting out falsehood, is by keeping 
vrithin certain limits, which the wisdom and ex- 
perience of many centuries have devised. The 
trial of the count, therefcre, was conducted in 
as different a manner as possible from a sim- 



ilar proceeding in this country ; and yet it was 
much more consistent with our ideas of right 
and justice than many others which could be 
named. 

Immediately on entering the court, the count 
was directed to take his place on the elevates] 
seat we have mentioned, called the aellette^ and 
one of the clerks at the table, by the direction of 
the president, read over the charge made against 
the prisoner. The count was pale, but calm, 
and firm in the expression of his countenance, 
and bis whole aspect and demeanour betrayed 
not the slightest symptom of agitation or appre- 
hension. The same could not be said of Fran- 
cis de Langy, who listened with a look of deep 
anxiety to the words of the clerk, which went to 
charge the count with having wilfully, mali- 
ciously, and with premeditation slain Henri Mar 
quis de Bausse, on a day, hour, and place, which 
he mentioned. At the terms maliciously and 
with premeditation, the count exclaimed, in a 
loud tone, " No, no : that is false, that is very 
false !'* 

*< Let the witnesses be called, then," said the 
president; and, after a little movement in the 
court, one of the servants of Madame de Bausse 
was brought forward, who swore that twice du 
ring the month which preceded his young mas 
ter's death he had heard high and angry words 
passing between his young master and the Count 
d* Artonne. What they were, he cfluld not ex- 
actly say ; but it was evident the count was 
very much enraged, and used high tones and 
fierce gestures. 

" Do you acknowledge these facts, Monsieur 
d*Artonne 1" asked the president, looking stern- 
ly upon the prisoner ; " and ifso^ what was the 
natnre of this dispute 1" 

** The man has spoken the truth," reined the 
Count d'Artonne, calmly ; " only he might have 
said that some half dozen times, during that 
month, such disputes took place. Sometimes 
the cause was one thing, sometimes another. 
Complaints were daily brought to me of his vio- 
lence and of his vices : these were frequent sub- 
jects of angry words between us. Then, again, 
twice in that month he asked my daughter's 
hand, and I told him that I would sooner give 
her to an honest peasant than to such a man as 
himself He replied, on one occasion, that he 
would have her, whether I would or not ; and 
you may well suppose that angry words were 
spoken on that occasion also." 

*< In short," said the advocate of Madame de 
Bausse, who had examined the witness, **in 
short, there was enmity between you, colour it 
in what way you will." 

Another witness was then called, who proved 
that the count had, three days before, forbidden 
Monsieur de Bausse to come any more to the 
Chateau d'Artonne, or to show himself in its 
neighbourhood. 

**What was the cause of this. Monsieur le 
Comte 1" asked the president, with his cold, se- 
vere glance. 

" He had ill used the daughter of one of my 
peasants," said the count, " brutally ill used her 
Had I known that this would be brought against 
me, the girl herself should have been sent for.*" 

**Thus," said the advocate of Madame de 
Bousse, in a calm and sneering tone, " step by 
step, we trace the enmity and malevolence of 
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Monsieut d*Artonne towards his unfortunate usual shooting-dress, Y)ut with no dogs with hun 

victim. Here is one more evidence upon this and no gamekeeper. He was certain that there 

head, where a distinct menace is conveyed : this were no spots of blood upon his coat or glovei 

letter, in the count's own hand, tells the same when he went out At the end of about an heat 

tale still more distinctly. I require that it be and a half, or perhaps two hours, he returned, 

read ;" and he handed it to one of the clerks, put down his gun in his dressing-room, and 

who read it in a loud voice. It was addressed changed his coat. The coat was then bloodjp 

to the Marquis de Bausse, and ran as follows : in several places, the gun had been discharged i 

«<\Tr.„o{Aii^ *«/*« p^iictn ^"* ^^ brought no game home with him. Ho» 

« n!^T^nrIi^^u?^^hs:t m. H,nai,t.r «i,.ii ^^tcr Ncri himsclf, had washed out the stahuS 

Je^y^urs^ of blood, but not by the count's direction. K* 

never oe yours. Alter au you tiave oone, you suspected the fact," he said, "of his maste:i 

S^P AX^l^'^lfw «Tn^^^^^ having kaied Monsieur de Bausse, as soon 

passes but some new act of cnmmality is com- ^ j, » ^^ ^j^ ^ ^^ , ^ ^^ disappeared ; 

mitted by you ; and, as your relation, I warn you ^„„„« t,^ .,. ^^^^ , ,„. ,f" J„L^ZL.^ \ 



to changes a co;;;Vo7iifeTfr^ Sv^'f h?sVou^ 

if manloes not punish you. God wiU." ^gl l*;;^K^e??Kt;^^^^^^ 

"Now," continued the advocate, before the He had not, however, mentioned the circui 

president of the court, or any of the judges, fol- stances till after the body of the marquis hi 

lowing the somewhat extraordinary practice of been found, and he then did so simply out of lo' 

2uestioning the prisoner in regard to the evi- of justice." 
ence brought against him, could interrogate him ** If you had stopped before those last word 

respecting the letter — "now we have the malice villain," said the count, "you would but ha'^^are 

clearly proved; we have only farther to show told the truth ; but as the lie is of no importanc^«, 

the facts of the murder. The witnesses first to let it pass." 




be called are merely those of form, to show Some more witnesses were then called, 

when and which way the unfortunate Marquis proved that the count had entered the wood it 

de Bausse proceeded to the spot where he met question about the same time as Monsieur «3e 

his death." Bausse, but from a different side ; and otbcsis 

A number of persons were now examined, followed, giving a description of the 'folding ^>f 

who proved the hour at which the marquis had the body, and all the particulars concerning tftm at 

gone out, the way which he had taken, and the fact, with which the reader is already acquaint ^^. 

places where he had stopped by the road. His " Nothing is now wanting to my case," s^BJd 

entrance into the little wood where he was the advocate of Madame de Bausse, " but tt^lifi 

found was shown by a man virho had been pass- proces verbal of the count's own interrogate X7t 

ing at tho time, and who declared that, soon af- and I require it to be read." 

terward, he heard the sound of a shot proceed- " It is unnecessary," replied the Count d'-^^r- 

ing from the same direction. tonne. " I am ready to repeat what I have ^- 

" Did you hear no other sound 1" exclaimed ready said, publicly and straightforwardly, h^^'u- 

the count suddenly, bending a stern look upon estly and truly. Monsieur de Bausse did fidL h^ 

the man as he concluded. my hand, and even if I had killed him intenti^^^n* 

" Yes," replied the witness : " I heard what ally, which is not the case, I should have b^^^n 

seemed to be a scream." fully justified in so doing ; but, as his death ^^^ 

" Was it before or after the shoti" asked the actually occur, it was accidental. I had g^ii^ne 

count, while the deep silence of anxious atten- out in the morning, as has been related to y^^^^^^ 

tion fell upon the court. with my gun in my hand, loaded with ball, ^^ 

" It was about a minute before," the witness the purpose, if I met it, of killing a wolf wl» "ich 

answered. I had seen that morning in the wood mys 

"Then why did you not state that first 1" in- and I did so at that particular hour becaus 

«|uired the count, sternly. knew that my daughter must be coming al^ 

The man hesitated. the path just about that time. I had not g-* 

" Answer !" said the president, sharply. ten steps in the wood when I started the anir 

" Because," replied the man, " Af onsieur de from the thicket, in which I had before see: 

Is told me to say nothing that I was not take refuge. I fired and wounded it, but it 

asked." away, and I stopped to reload my gun. I 

The count turned slowly round upon the sel- just done so when I beard a scream from 

Ictte, and bowed his head to Monsieur de L— — path above. I knew my child's voice, and th 

with a bitter smile. ing that the wounded wolf had attacked he 

" Call the next witness," said the advocate ; rushed up as fast as possible. I found that 

and the moment after Peter Neri appeared be- had met with a more detestable brute, her i 

fore the court. cousin, Henri de Bausse, who was holding 

His dark Italian countenance was very pale, firmly in his arms, whUe she screamed, 

making his close-shaved beard look more blue struggled to free herself. Throwing down 

and marked than ever ; and his eye, wandering gun at the foot of a tree, I darted upon him 

round the hall, seeking to catch everything that struck him in the face. He instantly 

was taking place without encountering the upon me, and set free my daughter^ who 

glance of any other person, was not calcinated away to seek help, I believe to part us. 

to impress the mind with an idea of his honesty, both drew our swords, but I disarmed him 

When questioned, however, he spoke boldly, and moment ; upon which he snatched up the 

in a firm, strong voice. and aimed a blow with it at my head. I pa 

" The count," he said, " had gone out on the the stroke, but received it upon my arm, and I 

morninff of Monsieur de Bausse's death, in his catching the gun, struggled with him for it 
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I it went off. I declare, by my hopes of 
>n, that I never touched the trigger ; but 
ately afler the report he staggered back 
. I saw he was wounded, and knelt down 
lim ; but he made no reply when I spoke, 
lurried away as fast as possible to seek 
le assistance. I took the lower paths 
I the wood, till I came to the high road, 
Iked on foot towards Riom. A carriage 
me as I went, and I called to the postU- 
stop ; but he did not hear me, and drove 
lext met a decrepit old woman, who used 
it the entrance of Riom, and asked her 
lack to the town and send up Monsieur 
, the surgeon, as fast as possible, while I 
ick myself to give what help I could. It 
t the wisest course I could pursue, but I 
itated and bewildered, foolishly so ; but 
nbered at that moment all the disputes I 
1 with Monsieur de Bausse, and I doubt- 
if he died without speaking, such an ac- 
n as this would be brought against me. 
led, then, quickly to the spot, and — " 
d buried the body," said the president. 
!'* said Monsieur d'Artonne, firmly : "as 
»efore, so I now repeat, the body was no 
there, and I never saw it after till it was 
9d." 

emand," said the advocate of Madame de 
, " that Madamoiselle d'Artonne be ex- 
When her testimony is given, I will 
ow you how palpably false is the prison- 
jount of himself." 

ise 1" cried the Count d'Artonne, turning 
[m fiercely ; but his face became calm a 
t after, and he added, ** I forgot ; you are 
) say such things. I could have wished 
Id had been spared this ; but if it must 
mst." 

demoiselle d'Artonne is not far off," said 
the gentlemen who had accompanied the 
into court ; ** she was with her mother 
t not a minute ago." 
sieur de St. Medard said nothing, but 
the hall, and in a minute returned, sup- 
Julie upon his arm, and followed by an 
3f the court. She was pale and agitated, 
sed round her somewhat wildly, running 
s over all the array of judges and law- 
id the crowded hall, with its sea of eager 
She then gave one look towards the 
and murmuring, with a sad shake of the 
* Oh, my father !" she burst into tears, 
president and the rest of the judges 
L moved with some compassion ; but the 
te of Madame de Bausse exclaimed, as 
5 she had taken her seat, " Now, Made- 
e d'Artonne, answer upon your oath, and 

iak more gently, speak more gently," said 
sident. " Tell us, young lady, candidly 
ly, what took place after you entered the 
1 which, as you know, the body of Mon- 
; Bausse was found, on the day when his 
^'as supposed to have taken place.'* 
wiped her eyes and raised her head, and, 
straight in the face of the president, she 

'• I was coming from the village of Ar- 
along the path which leads direct to the 
I, when, a little past the fountain, I met 
isin, Monsieur de Bausse ; and, wishing 
)(I-mornmg, was passiA); on." 

U 



" Why were you passing on ?' asked the ad 
vocate. 

" Because my father,' replied Julie, *• was not 
friends with him. Hn then stopped me," shn 
proceeded, the colour coming into her cheek, 
" and would not let me pass." 

Here, however, the advocate of Madame de 
Bausse interfered, having produced all the effect 
upon the court that he desired. 

" I fear," he said, ** we have committed r. 
mistake. A daughter cannot give evidence ri 
the case of her father." 

** At least let me have the advantage thereof," 
cried the Count d'Artonne, starting up vehe 
mently. " Speak Julie, speak !" 

Julie did speak, rapidly, eagerly, clearly, be- 
fore she could be stopped, as if she saw the 
lawyer's cunning, and was resolved to frustrate 
it. *' He woukl not let me pass," she said; "be 
threw his arms round, and tried to draw me from 
the path—I screamed aloud — ^my father rushed 
up and struck him, dropping the gun he had in 
his hand. They drew their swonls, and I ran 
to call some one to stop them. But ere I had 
gone far, I heard a shot — I was sure some ono 
was killed — and then I grew faint and giddy, and 
fell upon the ground." 

"Monsieur d'Artonne,'* said the president, 
" can you bring any evidence to show that the 
gun went off in the struggle between you and 
Monsieur de Bausse 1" 

" How can I bring evidence," said the count, 
"when there was no one present 1" 

" How can he," cried the advocate, " when 
it is evidently false 1 Malice and hatred arc 
proved against him ; he doM not deny the fact. 
His going out armed without his usual attend* 
ants, with no dogs, with no servants, his ta- 
king his way to a wood through which Monsieur 
de Bausse was accustomed to walk on his road 
to Riom, all prove premeditation ; and his buri 
al of the body afterward shovirs that he was con 
scions of his crime." 

The judges looked down thoughtfully, and 
there was something in the tone and manner 
of the president, as he turned to the count and 
asked, 

" Have you any defence to make. Monsieur 
d'Artonne 1 or will you speak by your advo- 
cate 1" which created an impression in all who 
heard him that the minds of the judges were 
made up as to the guilt of the count. 

His advocate then approached and spoke a 
few words to him in a low tone, but just at that 
moment one of the doors of the hall opened, 
some people forced their way in among the 
crowd, and several voices exclaimed, " Here is 
a witness ! here is a witness, who has not been 
examined !" 

The eyes of the judges and the bar w^re 
bent in that direction. The count and his ad- 
vocate started and turned round, and Julie, who 
bad not yet retired from the court, clasped her 
hands and murmured, "Jean Marais !'' 

But Jean was only the forerunner of a more 
important person clearing the way through the 
crowd before him, and the moment after an old 
white-headed, but still powerful man, came ;ntc 
the front, and looking round at the judges, said, 
" I want to tell what I know." 

" Speak," said the president. " First, wlial 
is your namel" 
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"My name is Antoine Bure," replied the 
man; **I am well known in the country, and 
never wronged any man." 

"And what have you to sayV* demanded 
the president. " Speak boldly, for we seek for 
truth." 

" Yoii shall have nothing else from me," re- 
plied Antoine Bure, " for I have always loved it 
myself. It is the poor man's riches, and the 
rich man's best jewel. On the 24th of May, 
last year, at ten oclock in the morning, I went 
out from my house, and took my way down 
towards the bank of the Ambene. The distance 
is about three leagues, and I went by the 
quietest ways." 

" What was the object of your going V* said 
the president ; and every time there was a 
pause in the old man's testimony the crowd of 
auditors turned their eyes from his face to that 
of the count, the expression of which was that 
of wonder and inquiry, or to the fair counte- 
nance of Julie d'Artonne, which was full of joy 
and hope, though ever and anon hei; eyes ran 
oyer with tears. 

" The object of my going, monseigneur," 
replied the peasant, *' was this : I have a son 
who has sometimes given me trouble. In the 
country where we came from, some years ago, 
the game of the field was free to any one, and 
he had there acquired a habit which is here 
called poaching, and punishable by law. He 
had killed some game upon the estates of the 
Count d'Artonne ; he was detected, the officers 
of justice pursued him, and he took refuge in 
the wood and mountains. On that day \ had 
intimation that he was to be found in the low 
wood by the bank of the Ambene, and I went 
down to him with a basket of food, and some 
money, but more for the purpose of counselling 
him to cast himself upon the mercy of the Count 
d'Artonne, to avow his error, and promise not 
to commit it again, than even for the purpose 
of supplying his bodily necessities. I found him, 
and had a long conversation with him, but he 
feared to do as I proposed ; and after sitting 
together for some time on the bank of the river, 
We parted, and I took my way back through the 
wood. Before I quitted it I heard a gun dis- 
charged, and the moment after a wounded wolf 
ran by me ; and I, thinking that the gamekeep- 
ers of the count were in the wood, and that if 
they saw me they would conclude my son 
was there and seek him, hid myself behind the 
Rtonework of the fountain. In a minute after. 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne passed by, and I saw 
the young Marquis de Bausse meet her and 
speak to her. What he said I know not, but 
*he next moment he threw his arms round her, 
and she struggled to get away, uttering a 
scream. I thought to myself, if you do not 
free her, young man, ! will break your head 
with my staff, be you the noblest in the land ; 
and I took a step forward ; but just then down 
eame the Count d'Artonne, as hard as he could 
run. He had a gun in his hand, but he cast it 
down on the ground, and struck Monsieur de 
Bausse with his clinched fist. Both the gen- 
tlemen drew their swords, and mademoiselle 
ran away calling for help. In a moment the 
sword of Monsieur de Bausse flew out of his 
hand, and the count might have killed him, but 
Ae did not The marquis then, however, caught 



up the gun from the foot of the tree, and rioid 
ing it by the barrel struck, at the h«^ad of Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne. The count caught the stock, 
and struggled with him for the gun. As titejr 
did so it went off, and Monsieur de Bausse fell 
back upon the ground. The count knelt doHo 
by him, and spoke to him, then started up, and 
cried, * Good Heaven ! where shall I get a sur* 
geon 1* After which he ran away towards llioin 1 
as hard as he could go, before I could well re- 
cover my own thoughts, which were all astray. 
When he was gone I went up to the body and 
looked at it, but the young man was quite dead. 
I have seen many a dead man in my time, ant) 
I knew the signs right well. His eyes were 
open, his teeth were clinched; the bail must. 
have gone through his heart. Just then I beared 
people talking at a distance coming along tli.^ 
path. They were talking gayly, so that I kne^w 
it oonld not be the Count d'Artonne, and I drew 
away the body from off the path, that I miglB.'fl 
have time to think what would be be^t to d 
I then went down and found my son. W" 
came up, we consulted together, and we di.< 
very wrong. I acknowle^e it; I regret ic 
and if there is to be punishment, I am reaay i^ 
be punished. We hid the body under the bus] 
es, and then came and buried it that niglk.^ 
thinking, God help us, that if the count pers^s 
cuted us, as many others had done, we shouX- 
have a hold upon him. The next mornin ^g 
when we met again, we were ashamed 
grieved, and wept over the unworthy though 
that had been in our mind ; and my son svvo: 
an oath that, even if he were arrested for 
king the count's game, he would never 
one word of the death of the Marquis de BaiL j= 
se, or hold out one threat to Monsieur d'A^ "m 
tonne on that account. He kept that oath, £3cjj 
he was arrested and imprisoned for full thr 
weeks, and he never uttered one word to 
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one. 

The old man ceased ; and there was a mar- 
mur of satisfaction through the court, whicfi 
seemed to overawe even the advocate of Ma 
dame de Bausse. 

" How long is it Since you saw the count!" 
demanded the president. 

" Nearly a year," replied the old man ; "and 
that was but for a moment. It was also the 
only time I have seen him since the death of 
the Count de Bausse." 

" Did anything pass between you and him 
regarding that event 1'* demanded the presi* 
dent. 

" Not one word," replied the old man. 
" Mademoiselle d'Artonne there, and the yoong 
gentleman who stands next but one to the count, 
were present, and heard all." 

There was a low murmur of consultation 
among the judges, and th^ advocate of Madame 
de Bausse came forward as if to speak ; but the 
president, turning towards him, bowed his head 
emphatically, saying, " You may speak, sir, if 
you think fit ; but the court has made up ita 
mind, and nothing that can be said after tlia 
evidence we have beard will alter our decis- 
ion." 

The advocate bowed with a look of mortifica- 
tion, and retired a step. I'he president then 
rose, and, turning to the Count d'Artonne, he 
said, "The juci^cnt of the court, Monsieui 
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onne, will be formally given to you in 
ng ; but, in the mean time, it may be satis- 
fy to you to know that you are acquitted 
B crime with which you stood charged.*' 
le count bowed his head, and stepped down 
the sellette, opening his arms. Julie sprang 
them, and wept upon his bosom. 
ere was a deep silence. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

ss over six weeks, dear reader, and ac- 
lany me, if you please, to the chamber of 
cis de Langy, in the Hotel de Langy in 
1. Let the time be about nine o*clock on 
i morning, somewhat autumnal in its hues^ 
ight as summer, but clearer than the sea- 
ivhen the warm sunshine makes the air 
r with profuse light. Let us say, too, that 
I days before the Count and Countess 
:onne, and Julie, as well as the Viscount 
1; Medard, had taken up their abode in the 
[ de Langy. The succession of Francis 
e estates of St. Medard had been secured 
nd all possibility of contestation, and that 
;ount and countess had come up to the 
al for the purpose of making final arrange- 
s for his union with her he loved best on 

hat, then, can be the cause of that shade 
oom which now hangs upon his counte- 
el Is it that yesterday a step was taken 
3 courts of law which argued unfavourably 
is part in the important cause there pend- 
No : Francis de Langy had long made up 
lind to lose the honours, and estates, and 
;, which at one time had appeared to be 
edly his. His spirit had accustomed it- 

the expectation, and he thought not of it 
for a moment. But it was Uiat, on the 

before, six of the nearest relations of the 
it d'Artonne, persons who had abandoned 
in the time of danger and distress, had 

1 formal intimation,* in the most courteous 
s, of their determination of their opposition 
e marriage of Julie d'Artonne with a per- 
A'hose nobility of birth was very doubtful. 

opposition, to the ears of an English per- 
may seem frivolous and absurd, where the 
snt of parents was fully given. But in 
ce such was not the case ; and relations 
more remote than those who were now 
red against the marriage had the power, if 
if stopping it altogether, at least of delay- 
t for years. This, then, was the cause of 
;loom on Francis de Langy*s countenance, 
he felt more particularly anxious and dis- 
)osed that morning, because what was call- 
France a Family Council was immediately 
held at the Hotel de Langy, for the farther 
ission of the whole affair. He and his re- 
1 father and mother were also to be present, 
le well knew that much painful matter must 
his ears, although the whole party would 
ubtedly demean themselves witK courtesy 
propriety towards him. 
' his side, as he stood dressing, was our 
d Jean Marais, once more restored to bis 
situation about Francis de Langy, and 
ed out with all the smartness of a Parisian 



valet of those times. He remarked, not with 
out some concern, the gloom that was upon hit 
master^s face, but, nevertheless, he was most 
scrupulously particular in dressing him with 
neatness and elegance that morning. 

** Now give me my coat, Jean,'* said Francis 
de Langy. 

^ I beg your pardon, sir," said Jean, approach* 
ing with a baain of clean water and a towel, 
<* but just now I saw a black spot upon your 
right arm wluch you did not wash off; if you 
will permit me, I will do it." 

** Where 1" asked Francis de Langy, in some 
surprise, baring his finely-formed arm up to the 
shoulder. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon, sir," said Jem Ma- 
rais, " I must have made a mistake ;" and he 
concluded the dressing of his master. 

Francis then opened the door to go down into 
the saloon, when a servant met him, telling him 
that the party expected had arrived. On his 
entering the room where they were assembled, 
he found them seated around. Monsieur de 
Langy and the marchioness doing the hon- 
ours of the house, the viscount talking with 
Julie, Monsieur d'Artonne conversing with for- 
ced indifference of aspect with two of his cous- 
ins, and Madame d'Artonne discussing some 
subject eagerly, but in a low voice, with two of 
the ladies present, Jean Marais had followed 
him down and opened the door for him, although 
one of the servants of the house was standmg 
ready to perform that ofilce, and Francis de 
Langy heard his own valet say to the other, in 
a low tone, " Don't show the people I mention 
ed in here. Keep them in the little parlour.*^ 
He added something more, which his master, 
passing on, did not hear, and Francis advanced 
to the Marquis de Langy, who* embraced him 
with signs of much tenderness- and affectioa 
and smiled, as if the meeting were altogethei 
a more pleasant one than Francis felt it to be. 
In a minute or two afterward, while the young 
gentleman was being introduced to the persona 
whom he did not know in the room, a servant 
brought in a large silver salver with cups, and 
Jean Marais followed with a bright pot of choc- 
olate, which might have somewhat surprised 
Francis de Langy, had his thoughts not been 
otherwise occupied, as the Marquis had cer- 
tainly servants enough to perform the office 
which his valet took upon himself He did ob- 
serve, however — indeed, it was scarcely possi- 
ble to help it — that Jean seemed in such ecsta- 
cies of delight with his new occupation as to 
be unable to restrain the expression thereof, 
smirking, smiling, and walking on tiptoe, as if 
he were the most exquisite chocolate bearer 
that the Parisian world had ever seen. The 
young gentleman felt a little annoyed, but took 
no notice, as the painful discussion about to 
take place was to come on immediately after 
the preliminaries of the chocolate were over. 

Before that was the casCi however, a servant 
entered in some haste, saying to the Marquis 
de Langy, ** Your intendant, sir, whom you sent 
for." 

** Oh, take him hence into that room," said 
the marquis, pointing to a door behind the cir- 
cle in which the company were arranged. 

The man retired, and Uie moment after came 
in again by the doot V'^ '^VxSsJft. >\nr \saa^«Sj&\«^ 
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oointed, saying, " He is there, sir ;'* upon which 
the marquis immediately retjred, while Jean 
Marais continued to hand the chocolate with a 
somewhat agitated air. 

When he had gone round the circle he retired- 
behind it, set down the silver chocolate pot on 
one of the marble tables, and got as close as 
possible to the door already mentioned, which 
had been drawn to, but was not exactly closed. 

For the last fe^;! minutes the eye of Monsieur 
de St. Medard had been upon his proceedings 
with some surprise and disapprobation, and, 
afler a moment's pause, the viscount turned 
sharply round on his chair and detected Jean 
Marais in the very, act of putting his ear to the 
chink of the door. 

*'Jean, come hither,** he cried in a stem 
tone. 

•* Wait an instant, sir,*' replied Jean, boldly, 
and at the same moment he threw open the 
door, darted in, caught Martin Latouches by 
the throat with one hand, and seized with the 
other a large old pocket-book from which ho 
was just taking some accounts. 

All the company started up in surprise and 
gazed into the other room, while Jean wrenched 
the pocket-book from the intendant's grasp and 
gave it to Monsieur de Langy, saying:, ** There, 
sir ; if the letter I told you of is not in there, I 
am a fool ; but even if it be not, I have witness- 
es to prove all the facts.*' 

The intendant had at first turned upon him 
furiously, but now he paused, wavered, became 
deadly pale, and, as the marquis looked over 
the papers in the pocket-book, one by one, he 
?ast himself suddenly at his feet, exclaiming, 
" Oh, sir, forgive me, and I will tell you all." 

" What, villain !'* exclaimed the marquis ; 
" when all is discovered 1 Witness, gentlemen 
and ladies all, witness what he says ! There 
is no going back now. Your only chance of 
tbrgiveness is a fair confession ; by it, at least, 
you shall escape punishment. How came you 
to conceal this letter 1 How came you to with- 
hokl iiom me the facts that it contains!'* 

'* Because — because," replied the steward, 
hesitating, " because I knew what my brother 
had told you, and I feared to get him into trouble. 
I could not tell which was the true son. He 
swore that the one was, and his wife swore that 
the other was. She was as likely to seek for 
the promotion of her own son by a lie as he was. 
I thought the courts had better settle it," he 
continued, gaining courage as he went on, 
" without my meddling." 

'* But did you not know," asked Jean Marais, 
** that your brother had taken his oath that his 
wife was dead, when she was living]" 

The man was silent, and the marquis con- 
tinued, turning to Monsieur de St. Medard, 
'* This good fellow has exposed to me a scheme 
of fraud such as I never heard before. He has 
told me by what brutal means the man Gerard 
Latouches extorted from his wife a false con- 
fession regarding the change of my son for their 
«wn." 

'* I saw and heard more than they thought 
for," said Jean Marais. 

** The man fancied," continued the marquis, 

** that the poor creature could not survive the 

r^/jL^/tt, and boldly gave out that she was dead. 

/Jja she lingered for nearly twelve months, and, 



before she died, wrote tils letter to my intend 
ant, her brother-in-law," and the marquis read: 
** I beseech yoo, Martin," she says, " as sooo 
as you get this, to go to Monsieur de Langy, 
and, as you hope for salvation, tell him that 
your brother Gerard forced me to sign a paper 
which was false, for the purpose of putting onr 
son Gerard in the place of the young Count de 
Langy. Tell him it is false, Martin ; as I am 
a poor, sinful, dying woman, it is false. I did 
not tell the good marchioness a lie ; the boy I 
gave her back was her 'own son. These are 
the last words I shall assert in this world." 

'* It is signed with her name," continued the 
count, ** but this man has concealed it for sev 
eral months." 

•* You had better send for the police," said 
Monsieur de St. Medard; "at all events, l)e 
ought to have given the letter to you." 

** It may be false after all," said Martin I^a* 
touches. ' " Why should I think my brother 
would tell a liel and who shall say between t.lie 
two which is the real heir after all 1" 

" That will I," replied Jean Marais. " Till I 
got that letter, I fancied that the tale was true, 
that the children had been changed, and that I 
was, in fact, the servant of my own cousin. 
But there is a very easy way of ascertaining 
the fact. The son of Gerard Latouches fe^ 
into the fire while he was a child, and burned 
his arm ; no time will take out those marks, I 
am sure." 

" 1 remember it weU,** said Monsieur de St. 
Medard. " I was there when it happened. It 
was his right arm ; bare your arm, my dear 
boy, bare your arm !** 

** Ah, my good friend !** said Francis de 
Langy, holding out his hand to Jean MaraiSi 
•* now I understand you." 

But the man, instead of taking his hand, laid 
his own upon the sleeve of his master^ coat, 
and gently drew it off, saying to Monsiear de 
St. Medard, ** That no proof may be wantingi 
sir, with the permission of the marquis, I bave 
sent for the cure of Godard, and for an o^" 
woman who used to Mtelp Marguerite Latouches 
to nurse the children, in order to prove tha.t ij 
was absolutely and undeniably the son of G&icyi^ 
and Marguerite Latouches which did fall ^^^ 
the fire in its infancy. Young Gerard and ^^ 
father are in the house, too ; let the right ^^ 
of each be examined, and let the cur6 ancS> ^ne 
old woman speak. Call in old Margot ancS tn^ 
priest, Henri!" he continued, addressing *® 
other servant, " and bring in young GerarcJ- I'*' 
touches ; but do not say a word to his f»-*?^ 
or any one else, of what is going on. X ."^ 
your pardon, sir," he added, turning to Moa ^^^. 
de Langy, **but as I have got up the pL^y* ' 
must be stage-manager." 

'« I will confess, I will confess !" cried M^^"*" 
latouches. 

" Be quick, then," said the marquis, *• ^^ '* 
will be too late." , 

But, before the man could commence hh3 ^ 
of iniquity, the door of the great saloon op^^^' 
and the young claimant to the succession ^^. 
De Langy entered v^ith a self-confident fl°^ 
easy air, as if he expected to be received *"*' 
welcomed as the heir of the house. As sooa, 
I however, as he saw the number of persons a^ 
\ sembVed, aivd Martin Latouches standing befot* 
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arquis with downcast eyes and tremblin; 

be faltered and paused ; but Monsieur de 

' raised his voice, sajring, " Come hither, 

man ; be so good as to bare your right 

he spoke, an old man in a priest*s habit, 
peasant woman, were introduced by the 
door, upon seeing whom the countenance 
youth fell, and his limbs shook visibly, 
are your ann, I say !*' said the marquis, 
y ; and, advancing to the priest, he took 
y the hand, welcomed him courteously to 
and then led him forward, saying, " £x- 
I those two young men well, and tell me, 
I God, which is my son !" 



The priest sjooiled, as if the question were al- 
most a mockery, but still advanced, looked in 
the faces of the two young men, took them by 
the hand, examined the right arm of each, and 
then, laying his finger upon the breast of Fran- 
cis de Langy, he turned to the marquis, sayinff, 
in a solemn tone, ** Before God and man, this is 
your son !" 

It was now the turn of Francis de Langy to 
hold out his extended arms to Julie d'Artonne, 
nor was he disappointed ; there was the pause 
of a single instant, the blood rushed up into her 
cheek, but she gave way to the emotions of hei 
heart, and the next moment she was clasped 
to his bosom 
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Socletlea and Public Utwarlea Bhnald secore a com- 
plete set of the volumes of the Wuklt i fbr every 
year will add to tbelrvalua as an Ulustratcd record of 

-' — ' "rth American RedOB 

. th, 

be awarded 

' of letters, jtni aiinongi 
smpt^y chatlenw sni^ a 

,,_allUBS 1 

praise wlioUier they won lUr It 

otherwise. Bomewfaat extreme In pDltUcs, its editorl- 
nls have been abnost tnvarlablT pwitedly and strong- 
ly written, and Iherelbre woiuiy the p^tuol ol edn- 
catedpeopla. ItslllDatraUonsbavebeen alwayaatrik- 
In|!, and tbey have shown the itratlMng Ihatnie of 
steady ImprovemeuL Its fiction aad imsceUaneons 
artlGlmi have been well selected and eaiaraltT ~" ~ 



a paper In B 
le In the Ibra 



BllT edited, 
la's wbkh 



—id we have yet ,_, 

would prove oyecUonBble In the Ibmlly drele. For 
., -Ifbr the satlsaetory conttastltnre- 



lof^ 



seats to tho wretched . 

scDsatlna etyle, we are glad to offer our word of ap- 
prcctativo commeadotlon to this paper, and to con- 
^ratuUtc It upon a snccass of which the handsome vol- 
iimi. hpfnrp MB (b k gnbstantlal ertdence.— itetmd TiMe. 
'olnme of HAina's Wrhlv eomnrlses 
■ ■ ■ ■ to be 



TheTe 

fl32 psges, on almost every one of which 

found Illustrations of some passing event, story, ol 
poem. Every Important Incifleiil occnrrlnK durluit the 
yem will be Ibund Rraphlcally se well as trnthfuhy 
pIctuKd la Its pages. The volume contains many 

TERMS: One Copy for One Tear, %t i 



liam 

li^ Its naees, while proper attention has been paid to 
oriMnalBtorlea.— Anton Tratxller. 

This noble jonmal tias never faltered In Its advocacy 
of tme principles. The best IllnstratPd pnper In Iha 
eoimtry, if not In the world, It Is eDgerly read and 
thoaghtXDily pondered by hnndreds of thousands of 

rpTc. It dclljrhls all classes. Some are clmrmedby 
pictorial embeDlsbmcntii, others by its ilvoly hn- 
mor, others by Its ptassont stories, and Its editorial 
strength Is felt and recocniied by every one. One 
of Ita gicateet merits Is Its relliblllty.— PAiIoilr^iia 

Tho Tenth Volamo of IIahpeb'p Wekkit, comnrlrinir 
theflrty-twonnmbcrslsBucddnrlDRie^M.hBS Just been 
published. Every one linows that this popular jariod- 
leil contalDB pictures of every body who has become 
fkmons, and of every thing notable that has happened 
during (he year Joit closed. Besides all this there will 
be IbaiHl In it aereiai excellent serials, Indnding " In- 
sldai aChn>iddeo(HeccsBloa,"«ith Naafs Hmstra- 
UoflB, and a largo qnanUty of mlKellaDeona Uteiaiy 
matter, whidi ftamlshea an exhanstless ftutd ot onter- 
tatnment, •speelally to the yoni^. IIb editorial arU- 
clee, olthinigh IhiqneQlly extreme In the views they 
orge, are veiy ably written, and, tsheu together, fur- 
nish an epitome of the political history of tbe ^-ear 
sod) as can haidly bo found elsewhere. A volume of 
theWHHLVls, In short, b library In llselt; combining 
arUstlc and literary attractions In a most ontertalnhig 
manner.— .V. Y. TVthm. 
It is a pictnre of 

ilde. Durlnp the 

loamal has done li 



frlvins Its ErBvo and pay 
American cI^lllzstloD this 
rcpnblic,and 



heipedmate'ilBlTy to spread a hes'lthtij 'pahlic 
ment. — ^. £<"wis Chrii^an A riwKaft. 

Whoever posBesaeB this volume bas a library 
Blone. As an Illustrated bistory uf the coantry du 
tho past year tt Is a book of cieat and nnl<i!ifi i*"! 

s. r. aitm. 

One Co¥i Vn 'V\ii«e'»i«iSo&,^^- 



Brt noio nodii, ea«h Volume ""WtT\l«gtt* Su'.^J^^^^^jj,,,^^^.* 
Mjrsss ooid, tHo loeloM of the wlii-nua %«t>M) «!«««>■ ■• 
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"OLUME 34. ( T T A /r I NEW YORK, 

DUMBER 204 [ Harper's Magazine. 1 may, 1867. 

p*HE THIRTY- FOURTH VOLUME of Harper's Magazine is completed with the present Number. The Conductors 
^ aimed from the outset to funiish to the American People a Periodical which should be a " Magazine" stored with the 
sst products of the mind of the age : and while its contents shodlcrbe not inferior in quality, they should exceed in quantity 
nd variety those of the foremost European Magazines. Each Number of ** Harper" contains nearly twice the amount 
r matter in the largest English Magazines, and more than twice that of most of them. 

The result of the enterprise has exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of the Publishers. The circulation of 

Harper's Magazine" is now fully three times that of the "G»:«AiV/," four times that of ** London Society" ten times 

»at of cither " Black'wooJ," " re$ttpie liar," the " St. ^amcs," or " Macmillan," and exceeds that of '' Frasevy" " Colburti," 

Bentley" or the ** Dublin University" in a much greater ratia It is, indeed, larger than the combined circulation of these 

sn leading British Magazines. 

The Publishers early resolved to bring in the pencil of the Artist to aid and supplement the pen of the Writer. For 

sars each volume of the Magazine has contained from 200 to 400 Illustrations, most of them from orig^inal designs, and not 

few of them among the finest specimens of the art. In all there have appeared in the Magazine fully xo,ooo Illustrations, 

liich have been produced at a cost of fully 15300,000 : a sum, it is believed, greater tlian has during the same time been 

aid for literary and artistic matter by any other similar i>eriodical. 

Each Number of the Magazine contains quite one half more matter than an ordinary volume of 400 pages, which, 
lustrated with equ?l i:rofusion, would cost about two dollars ; so that a subscriber to the Magazine receives each year f(>r 
»ur dollars what would cost him more tlian thirty dollars if purchased in separate volumes. The Publishers are enabled 
» furnish the matter in the Magazine at this price, because the great sums paid to authors, artists, and printers, wliich 
'ould amount to quite a dollar for each copy, if distributed among an ordinary edition of 3000, is reduced to three cents 
lien distributed among the more than zoo,ooo copies which form the regular edition of the Magazine. 

The design and scope of the Magazine will remain unchanged. Leaving, as heretofore, purely partisan topics to be 
iscussed by their own appropriate organs, the Editors and Contributors will occupy the broad fields of Literature, /Vrt, 
^opular Science, and Social Cuiture. Within these limits, it is proposed that each Number sliall contain papers suited to 
very cultivated reader, and to the varying moods of each. 

In the ensuing Volume, commencing \a\ki the Number for June, will appear a scries of illustrated papers upon the 
xeat Mineral Regions of the Northwest ; these will be prepared by different persons, each of whom Is specially fanuliar 
' 5th the region of which he \vTites. " The Dodge Club" will be continued through the Volume, together with Porte 
r rayon's *•* Personal Recollections 0/ the War;" and in an early Number will be commenced a new Serial by Mrs. Craik 
Miss Ml'LOCk), the author of "John Halifax" and ^^ Christian'' s Mistake" 

Every Department of the Magazine, including the comments of the " Easy Chair'* upon current topics of the day, and 
le " Monthly Record" which will embody a concise and impartial narration of the leadins; events in the history of the 
zne, will be continued. Works of Imagination, both in prose and verse, Essays upon social and moral topics, and papers 
pon Art and Science, will be carefully selected from the great numbers which are continually placed in the hands of the 
editors. • 

The Proprietors trust that the Magazine will still be, as it has so long been, a welcome inniate of cultivated American 
households. 



Terms for Barpei's Masrazine and WecUy for i807« 

IIabpkk's Magazine, One Copy for One Year $4 00 

Uarpek'b Weekly, One Copy fur One Year ' $4 00 

An extra copy of either the Weekly or the Magazine will be supplied gratis to every Club of Five Subscribers at 
;4 00 each, in one remittance, or t^ix Copies for ^20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Magazine^ each Volume containing the Numbers for six months, will be ftimished for $3 <iO 
»er Volume, and nent by mail, postage paid. Bound Volumes of the Weekly, each Volume containing the Numbers for 
»]ie year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight paid. 

In changing the direction, the old as well as the neve ad- 
dress should be given : Thus— 

"Change address of [Magazine or Weekly] from. John 
Smith, Clearfield, Clearfield County. Fcnn., to David Bell, 
Cape May, Cape May County, N. J.^* 

The Magazine and Weekly are always stopped when the 
term of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

The Postage on the Magazine Is now 24 cents a year, and 
on the Weekly 20 cents a year, payable quarterly, semi* 
yearly, or yearly, at the office where received. 

Subscriptions nrom the British Provinces of North Amer- 
ica must oe accompanied with 84 cents additionul for the 
Magazine, and 20 cents for the Weekly, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Officb Obdkb or a Draft 
upon New York, papabU to the order cf Harper «fc Brotherit, 
is preferable to bank note<>, as, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the 
sender. 



The Volumes of the Mai;azine commence with the Nnm- , 
>er8 for June and December of each vcar. Snbscrij)tions ' 
nay commence with any Number. When no time is spe- ' 
>ified, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes to 
>egin with the first Number of the current Volume, and 
)ack Numbers will be sent accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weekly commence with the year. 
iVhen no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
(nbscriber wishes to commence with the Number next after 
;he receipt t)f Iuh order. 

Back Numbers of both Magazine and Weekly can always 
je supplied. 

Subscribers to the Masrazine and Weekly will find on each 
wrapper the Num])er with which their subscription expires, 
IS entered on our books. In renewing a subscription, it is de- 
sired that the Number with which it is to etnnvienee should be 
stated. The name of the subscriber, and full address, includ- 
ing County and State, should be distinctly written : Thus— 

•* Renew subscription to [Magazine or Weeklv] com- 



mencing with NnmWr 
field County, Penn." 



John Smith, Clearfield, Clear- 



*^* Those who mah to renew or commence Snbscriptions are requested to notify the PnUisliers at 
fee, ia order that the SnbscripUoB'Book may be promptly a^u%\«^. 
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